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PREFACE 


Tins book is intended, in the hist plate, toi the use o[ 
pupils in the middle and uppei loims of schools, but it will also 
be of value to otheis who aie seeking an outline ot the histoiy 
of England to form a basis foi luither, oi specialised, leading 

The authois have attempted, throughout, to ticat histoiy not 
meiely as a naiiative of events, but in such a way that the 
connection between cause and elTcct is definitely shown it is 
cleaily indicated that the vaiious developments of the stoiy have 
a coirelated meaning, that the histoiy of any countiy is m fact 
a continuous growth, its institutions being constantly changing 
and developing organisms, and that the present, howevei supci- 
ficially different, has been moulded by the past, and cannot be 
undeistood unless that past is known and appicciated 

The mam thread of the stoiy is of couise the histoiy of 
England itself fiom the successive waves ol invasion that went 
to the making ol the English people, onwaid thiough the 
development of leligious, social, and political institutions, to 
modern times But the histoiy ol a nation cannot be isolated 
fiom woild histoiy, and England, moie than othei countiies 
peihaps, has always been closely mixed in woild affairs A good 
deal of space has been given, theieloic, to European history in 
ordei to place English loieign policy in its piopcr context In 
the same way, though English colonisation has been tieatcd in 
moie detail than that ol othci nations, the pcnctiation and 
division of the world by the olhci European Nations has been 
traced, paiticulaily in the case ol Aiiica and tlie Far East 
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PREFACE 


The histoiy ol the bcll-govcining Dommions has been 
sketched, and some prominence given to India and its piobiems 
Moieovei—a subject suipusingly neglected m many textbooks 
—an attempt has been made to deal with the expansion, during 
the last and present centiiiy. ol the United States ol Ameiica, 
and with the history of China since the wcstein nations began 
then penctiation of that country 

For some ot the many illustrations incoipointed in the work 
thanks arc due to the Keeper and Secretary ot the London 
Museum, the Manchester Corporation, the British Museum, the 
Victoria and Albeit Museum, and the Public Recoid Office 
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PART III_(1714-1934) 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE HANOVERIAN SUCCESSION AND THE 
RULE OF WALPOLE 

THE WHIGS AND THE SUCCESSION 

The accession of George I was one of those important events 
that seem to happen almost by chance The Revolution, which 
drove James IT from the throne, made it necessary to decide who 
was to succeed his daughteis, Mary and Anne The Act of 
Settlement arranged that, if Mary and Anne had no children, 
the English Ciown should go to a granddaughter of James I, 
Sophia of Hanovei, and her heirs But the country could 
scarcely feel enthusiastic ovei the prospect ot a German luler, 
and there is no doubt that a great many Englishmen would have 
prefeired James Edward Stuart, known as the “ Old Pretender,” 
the son ol the exiled James 11 

Before the death of Queen Anne, the succession had become 
a party matter. The Whigs supported the claim of Sophia’s son, 
George, Electoi of Hanover, and the Toiy leader. Bolmgbroke, 
was making arrangements foi a Stuart restoration Bolmgbroke 
had the support of only a section of his parly, for its other leader, 
Harley, and his followers, objected to placing a ’Catholic on the 
throne. But Bolmgbroke was m office, and it seemed that he 
might vciy well cauy out his design Then chance and a bold 
piece of Whig policy defeated him 

When the Whigs were m despair, and some of then leaders 
were making ready for another civil war. Queen Anne had a 
stroke, and it was evident that she might die at any moment 
This calamity caught Bolmgbroke before his arrangements for 
placing the Pretender on the throne were complete The Whigs 
acted promptly Two of their leaders, the Dukes of Somerset 
and Argyle, persuaded the wavering ministry to uphold the 
Hanoverian succession George was sent for, and measures 
taken to prevent any resistance So the new king hurried over 
to take possession of the throne, which he had so nearly lost 
allogethei (1714) 
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THE “ FIFTEEN ” RISING 

Bolingbroke left the country, and the government passed into 
the hands ot the Whigs, But George was still far from being 
secuie The Pietendei had the support of France, and the 
sympathy of other foreign countries. The gieatci part of Scot¬ 
land would have prefeired a Stuart ruler, and there had been 
plotting in England, which led to the passmg of the famous Riot 
Act (1714) This Act made it definitely legal foi magistrates 



Georgh I 


to order soldiers to fire on a mob which had not dispersed within 
an hour after the reading of an order to do so James Edward 
and Bolingbroke, who had ]omed him abroad, saw the value of 
swift action They set about the task of organising the Jacobite 
using of 1715, usually known, because of its date, as the 
Fifteen ” 

Plans were made foi rismgs in different places the north of 
England, the south-west, where the Duke of Ormonde was to 
land, the Scottish Highlands, where the clans might be raised. 
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and Wales. In Scotland the Pielender himself was to appear. 
A scheme like this was difficult to carry out The Welsh rismg 
never took place Ormonde found that the Whigs knew of his 
plans, and had taken effective steps to prevent rebellion in the 
south-west. But the Highland clans weic raised by the Bail of 



The Battle of Colloden 

Mar, and the gentry of the north by the Earl of Derwentwater 
and a Mr Bolster If these two armies had united, success might 
have been achieved, but Mar missed his opportunity, and left 
Bolster to be defeated at Pieston, while he was defeated at 
Sheriffmuii The using failed before the Pretender ariived at 
the end ol the yeai, and he left the coimtiy after a few weeks 
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If the Jacobites had had an efScient general, the “ Fifteen ” 
might very well have diiven George off the throne Its failure 
left a Stuart restoration still possible, and years of Jacobite 
intrigue and plottmg followed—sordid in some cases, noble and 
devoted in others. The Hanoverian kings weie not of a type to 
excite personal loyalty in their subjects, and the exiled Stuarts 
were much moie attractive to romantic minds. But, though 
Jacobitism was strong in Scotland, in England the more influen¬ 
tial classes, the landowners and meichants, did not wish for the 
return of the Stuarts. The powerful Whigs pieferred a German 
kmg, who left them to rule the nation in then own mterests 
Also they had money invested in the National Debt, and feared 
that they might lose it if a change of monarchy took place The 
Whig minister, Walpole, gave England a period of peace and 
prosperity that made people content with things as they were 
So It was not till England was once more engaged m a European 
war, the War of the Austrian Succession, that another Jacobite 
rebellion, the “ Forty-five,” occurred (1745) 

THE “FORTY-nVE” RISING 

The “Foity-five” is associated with the name of a young 
man of twenty-five, the Old Pietendei’s son, Charles Edward 
Stuart, the “Young Pretender,” whom the Scots nicknamed 
Bonny Prince Charlie” Seizing his opportunity when the 
English army was fighting abroad, he landed in the western High¬ 
lands, at Moidart (1745) with only seven companions. The 
Highland clans at first hung back from so wild an adventure, but 
they were attracted finally by its gallantry With an aimy of 
Highlanders Charles Edward evaded the English commander, 
Sir John Cope, and seized Edinburgh The establishment of a* 
Stuait in the Scottish capital was impressive, and it was followed 
by the defeat of Cope’s army by the Highlanders at Prestonpans 
The news put the English Government into a state of panic, for 
they lacked the troops necessary to deal with the rebellion 

Charles Edward grasped the situation clearly, and wanted to 
advance into England without delay But his advisers kept him 
for SIX weeks in Edinburgh, and when the march into England 
began, troops had alieady been lecalled from abroad to meet it 
The Jacobites leached Derby, and the news tbiew London into a 
state of terror, causing a run on the Bank of England Even 
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now, to have continued to advance might have given the Prmce 
a chance of success, but his advisers once more interfered and 
insisted upon a retreat 

This doomed the rebellion to failure It had received 
scarcely any support in England, and as the Jacobite army 
retreated, its men deserted m large numbers. It was pursued by 
the English army under the Duke of Cumbeiland, and decisively 
defeated at Culloden Moor (1746) near Inverness. The harrying 
of the clans that followed gained for Cumberland the nickname 
of the " Butchei ” The Prince, though he wandered for months 
in the Highlands, finally escaped to France 

The failure of this rising killed the Jacobite cause, and made 
the Hanoverians secure The Highland chiefs were deprived of 
their authority Highlanders were forbidden their bagpipes and 
their national dress, nor were they allowed to possess arms But 
relief was found from this repression when Pitt saw the value of 
Highlandeis as fighteis, and raised Highland regiments to fight 
against the Fi ench m America 

GEORGE I DEVELOPMENT OF THE “ CABINET ” 

The Hanoverian king whom the Whigs had placed upon the 
throne was an extremely unattractive person George I. had 
neither dignity nor good looks His private life was scandalous, 
and he kept his wife, a much more interesting person, in prison 
for years He had httle ability, and never troubled to learn to 
speak English Since his ininistcis knew no German, his conver¬ 
sations with them weie earned on in bad Latin He knew little 
of English politics, and caied mostly for his Electorate of 
Hanover For this reason he was exactly the soit of king the 
Whigs desired, for he left them to rule the country as they 
pleased. 

Although he himself did little, the accession and character 
of George I had important effects His lack of interest in 
English affairs made it certain that Parliament and not the King 
would continue to govern the country Since he had been placed 
upon the throne by the Whigs and suspected all Tories of 
Jacobitism he chose Whig mmisters, so England embarked upon 
a long period of Whig government Lastly, the King’s lack of 
knowledge of the English language and of English politics played 
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an impoitant part m the development of Qibmet government, 
and of the office of Prime Minister 

The development of the modem system of Cabinet 
government was gradual In theory the King was advised by his 
whole Council, but kings had always been inclined to give special 
trust and authouty to one or more of then ministers Charles 
II’s habit of neglecting the Council and governing with the aid of 
a few chosen mmisters led to the formation of the “ Cabal ” 
ministry This mmistry was followed, after an intcival, by that 
of the “ Chits,” Later came the Whig “ Junto ” of William III 
Such ministries, nicknamed “Cabinets,” found their power 
increasing as that of the king declined When George 1„ unable 
to speak English, did not even attend Cabinet meetings, the 
Cabmet became the real lulers of the country. 

Since the Kmg was not present, the most important member 
of the Cabmet began to preside over its meetmgs. This was the 
origin of the modern office of Pimie Mmister The position of 
a Prime Minister was at first quite unofficial, and Sir Robert 
Walpole, usually considered to have been the first man to hold 
It, never called hmiself by such a title. But Walpole’s control 
over his Cabmet was strict. By foicing ministers to lesign if 
they would not support his measures, he paved the way for the 
doctrine that the policy of a Cabmet is that of all its members, 
and that they are jointly responsible 


SUPREMACY OF THE WHIGS 

Another result of the accession of George I was that the 
Whig party was firmly established m power The Whig 
ministers were chosen by the King, but since Paihament was now 
the sovereign power m the State they needed a majoiity in Parlia¬ 
ment, whose votes would cany then policy mto efCect To keep 
this majority they used many devices, the first bemg the passmg 
of the Septennial Act (1716) On the excuse that an election was 
unsafe in the disturbed state of the country that followed the 
Fifteen rebellion, this Act decreed that the existing, and future 
Parliaments, weie to sit for seven years mstead of three 

hey then tried to ensure that the Tones should not obtain 
a majority At this tune most of the nation had no vote and no 
representation Some of the members of Parliament weie elected 
f counties, but the greater number repre¬ 

sented towns Since they had been granted representation, ra^y 
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of these towns had declined or almost disappeared, and might 
have scarcely any inhabitants Even when the town remained 
important, in most cases few of the mhabilants had the privilege 
of voting So, smce the electors were few, the Whigs were able 
to buUd up a system of corruption by which they could always 
secure a majority m Parliament. 

The great Whig landowneis, by one means or another, 
obtamed control of many borough elections, so that they could 
decide what member was to be elected The Duke of Argyle 
controlled all Scottish elections m favour of the Whigs More¬ 
over the ministry was able to choose the people who were to 
receive the grants of pensions and offices made in the Kmg’s 
name, and so could buy the support of members of Parliament 
by gifts of positions or incomes The result was that Tory 
members were a small minority, usually composed of county 
representatives For a long time they had no chance of turning 
the Whigs out of office 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 

At the begmnmg of Geoige I’s leign England and Fiance 
ceased to be unfriendly. The ambitious Louis XIV died (1715), 
and his successor Louis XV, was too young to rule France 
fell under the regency of the Duke of Orleans, who wanted the 
support of England to uphold the Peace of Utrecht (1713), which 
had ended the Wai of the Spanish Succession 

The object of the Utrecht settlement had been to divide the 
possessions of the Hapsburg kmgs of Spam, whose line had come 
to an end with the death of Chailes II Philip V, a grandson 
of Louis XIV of France, had been acknowledged as king of 
Spam, but the Spanish possessions in Italy and the Netherlands 
had been given to the Emperoi, Charles VI Spam was eager to 
recover what had been lost, and Philip V. was making ready for 
a war in Italy The Duke of Orleans did not want Spam to 
become too powerful, in case Philip V, as a French prince 
should put forward a claim to the French Crown England was 
on bad terms with Spain over the old question of her trade with 
the Spanish colonies m America A Triple Alliance (1717) was 
arranged between France, England, and the United Provinces 
(Holland) to check the attempt of Spain to lecovei her lost 
possessions When a Spanish fleet was sent to attack Sicily it 
was defeated by the English in the Battle of Cape Passaro (1718) 
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This foiced Spain to make peace and conhim the tcinis of the 
Utrecht settlement Stanhope, the head of the hist mmistiy of 
George I (1714-1720), was felt to liave scoied a diplomatic 
victory. 

RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS 

Since most Dissenters were suppoiteis of the Whig paity the 
Tory Government of the last years of Anne’s reign had tried to 
exclude them from political lights Dissenlcis had been accus¬ 
tomed to qualify themselves for office undei the Test Act (1673) 
by taking the Anglican saciament once a yeai, but the Tories 
made this evasion illegal by the Occasional Confoimity Act 
They had also passed a Schism Act which prevented Dissenters 
from having schools of then own denomination for the education 
of their children, 

This Tory attack on the Disscnteis had been a. paity move, 
designed to weaken the Whigs Stanhope theiefoie repealed both 
the Occasional Conformity Act and the Schism Act by the 
Piotestant Interests Act (1718) This incident shows how 
measures that dealt with religious matters might be passed from 
purely pohtical motives, at a period when there was little interest 
shown in religion for its own sake 

Stanhope’s Government put Ireland moie completely undei 
English control by the Declaratoiy Act (1719), which declared 
that laws made by the English Parliament could be applied to 
Ireland 


THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 

Stanhope’s ministry ended in disaster Foieign hade, and 
especially the slave trade with the We,st Indies and America, was 
very profitable, and great foi tunes were being made People 
began to thmk it was easy to get rich quickly by buying shares 
in some trading company or other. 

When the South Sea Company was formed, to trade 
with South America in slaves and other commodities, the ministry 
agreed to the Company’s proposal that it should take over the 
National Debt This gave the South Sea Company great 
prestige, and there was such a demand for its shaies that then 
price rose to an absurd extent Moreover, the craze for specula¬ 
tion increased till people would buy shaies in any company 
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however foolish the object for which it had been founded This 
could end only in one way. Investors discovered that the 
fortunes which they had expected did not appear People began 
to sell the shares that they had bought, puces fell, and innumer¬ 
able people were ruined The disgrace brought upon the 
Government was such that Stanhope died of a fit, and another 
minister committed suicide 
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SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 

The South Sea panic provided an oppoitunity for a Whig 
statesman, destined to remain in office for over twenty yeais 
(1721-1742), to get power into Ins hands This was Sii Robeit 
Walpole, a country gentleman of Norfolk, who united all the 
coarseness and materialism of the eighteenth century squue with 
great ability as a Parliamentary debatei He had also ambition, 
love of power, and a shrewd grasp of financial questions 
Walpole’s arrangement of the afiairs of the South Sea Company 
gained popularity and admnation for him. It put him at the 
head of his party, and he began to rule England on the lines 
which seemed to him most likely to increase national piospeiity 

Walpole was a man without high ideals, but with much 
piactical ability. The aim of his policy was to keep the countiy 
prosperous and contented by measuies to increase trade, and 
by a peaceful foreign policy. Except in finance, where he 
carried out useful reforms, he believed fiiraly in leaving things 
alone However suie he might be that his policy was wise, he 
would not attempt to carry it through m the face of popular 
opposition This did not mean that he was a weak man, for he 
controlled the Government firmly, forcing colleagues to resign 
when they disagreed with him. But he put prosperity and peace¬ 
ful, orderly government above everything else, and had too little 
enthusiasm for any cause oi principle to risk much for it 

Walpole’s firm control of the Cabinet has led histoiians to 
call him the first Prime Minister To maintain his own power, 
he did much to build up the system of corruption by which the 
Whigs kept their majority in Parliament He did not object to 
using such means, for he believed that most men could be bought, 
and cynically accepted the fact. On the death of George 1 
(1727), he remained m power under George II, whose wife. 
Queen Caroline, was his loyal supporter 

FINANCIAL REFORMS AND COLONIAL POLICY 

Walpole carried out important financial refoims. He 
managed to reduce the mterest on the National Debt, with the 
result that it cost the taxpayers less. He also established a 
Sinkmg Fund to pay it off altogether, though this result was never 
achieved. He saw that foreign trade was being hampeied by 
heavy customs dues, so he abolished many of these and reduced 
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others, with the result that oveiseas tiade was doubled and the 
merchants benefited He also saw the advantage of replacing 
customs on ceitam goods by an excise duty This meant that 
the goods weie taxed when sold to the consumer instead of when 
they entered the country If they were re-expoited instead of 
being sold m England, they escaped duty This scheme was 
tried with tea and coffee and worked well, but when, in 1733, 
Walpole brought in an Excise Bill to apply the same system to 
wine and tobacco, his political opponents raised an outciy. The 
excise officers would, they said, be sent to pry into people’s goods 
Walpole thereupon abandoned the scheme 

In his colonial policy Walpole showed the same unwillingness 
to face opposition. The colonies weie already attempting to 
control their governors and judges by refusing to vote their 
salaries for more than a year at a time, so that they remained 
unpaid when they did not please the colonists By refusing to 
interfere Walpole left the difficulty to be settled latei. His 
Molasses Act (1733), designed, by a tax on foreign sugar, to 
prevent the colonists fiom importmg sugar from the French West 
Indies, raised the question of England’s right to tax the colonies 
without their own consent 


IRISH, SCOTTISH AND FOREIGN POLICY 

Ill Iieland Walpole did little, but his grant of a patent to a 
man named Wood (1722) to give Ireland a new copper coinage 
gave his enemies an opportunity. Swift, who had written Tory 
pamphlets m the reign of Queen Anne, pioduced a series ot 
“ Drapier’s Letters,” which criticised the government of Ireland, 
and Wood’s Halfpence ” had to be withdrawn 

The opposition to Walpole mcluded. not only Tones, such 
as Swift and Bolingbioke, but many of the younger Whigs ’ The 
only attacked the Government in his paper, 
the Craftsman,” but also influenced some of the young Whigs, 
of whom the most noted was William Pitt, against Walpole’s 
policy Pitt and his friends called themselves the “ Patriots ” 
ffiough Walpole nicknamed them the “ Boys ” They challenged 
Walpoles authority in Parliament and. meanwhile, he was 
becommg unpopular elsewhere 

In Scotland an unfortunate mcident caused much indignation 
against hun In 1736 the Porteous Riots occurred m Edinburgh 
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A mob which attempted to rescue a smuggler, condemned to be 
hanged, had been fired upon by the town guaids Captain 
Porteous. the commander of the guards, was condemned to death 
for givmg the order to file When the Government ordered a 
reprieve, the Edinburgh mob seized Porteous and banged him 
themselves Walpole, depaitmg from his usual caution, fined 
the city heavily for this act of violence, and so lost political 
support in Scotland But it was his apathy in foieign affairs that 
led to his fall 

Walpole’s foreign policy had been one of peace and 
contmuation of the alliance with France When in 1723 a 
European war broke out over the question of the Polish 
Succession, he had the alternative of either supporting France in 
the wai, or losing her friendship He chose peace, so France 
abandoned her friendship with England and entered into the 
alliance with Spam, known, because of the relationship between 
French and Spanish kings, as the First Family Compact (1733) 

This Franco-Spamsh alliance caused Spanish officials to treat 
English smugglers m then South American colonies with greater 
severity As English merchants were always ready to embark 
on a war in defence of their overseas trade, the victims received 
much sympathy, and there was a demand for retaliation on Spam 
This reached its climax when Captain Jenkins produced an eai 
m a bottle, and swore the Spaniards had cut it off 

Walpole did not want war, and attempted to negotiate a 
settlement of the smuggling disputes, but he followed his usual 
practice of giving way to opposition In 1739, the “War of 
Jenkins’ Ear ” began Having been forced into war, Walpole 
carried it on half-heartedly, and this, and his policy with regard 
to the European dispute over the Austrian Succession, gave his 
opponents a chance to overthrow him The Government was 
defeated over an election dispute, and m 1742 Walpole lesigned 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE EUROPEAN WARS OF THE 
MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

COLONIAL TRADE AND WAR WITH SPAIN 

When the ministry of Walpole came to an end (1742), 
England was engaged in the “War of Jenkins’ Ear,” and a 
European conflict, the War of the Austrian Succession, had also 
begun 

Ever since Spain had established her colonial empire in the 
West Indies and in Central and South America, English 
merchants and seamen had struggled either to trade with the 
Spanish colonies, or to plunder them Spam did not welcome 
foreign traders, but, after the War of the Spanish Succession, 
England obtained the Asienlo Treaty (1713), as a pait of the 
Utrecht settlement By this treaty British merchants weie 
allowed to supply a fixed number of slaves to the Spanish 
colonies foi the next thiity years, and to send one shipload of 
goods annually to Portobello 

The importance of this treaty to British trade lay in the fact 
that British merchants did not keep its provisions The inhabi¬ 
tants of the Spanish colonies were ready to buy far more slaves 
and goods than their government had agreed to admit, so a great 
deal of smuggling took place In checking this, the Spanish 
officials asserted their light to search British ships Tales of 
their ill-tieatment of Biitish seamen, and especially of the famous 
Jenkms, who claimed that they had cut off his ear, helped the 
mercantile party rn England to rnflame popular feeling against 
Spam 

English merchants were making large fortunes out of overseas 
trade, and especially out of the slave tiade with the West Indies 
and America A cargo of cheap goods could be sent to Africa and 
exchanged for slaves These slaves were sold to the planters of 
the West Indies, or of the American mainland, at a huge profit 
The money received was then invested in a cargo of sugar or 
tobacco, which was sold m England Thus, a threefold profit 
was made over the venture This sort of trade was making 

J5 
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the fortunes of the ports oi London, Liveipool, and Biistol, and 
the English merchants were quite ready to go to war in its 
defence 

Since Walpole’s opponents were able to rely upon the support 
of the wealthy and influential meichant class, they foiced him to 
abandon his peace policy for one of war with Spam The 
cautious minister tiicd to restrict the war as much as possible. It 
dragged on with scarcely an event of importance, except the 
capture of Portobello (1739), and the spectacular expedition of 
Anson (1740-1744) Anson sailed round the world, reaching the 
Spanish colonies on the west coast of South America by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Pacific Ocean, and capturing an 
immense amount of treasure. 

THE POSITION IN EUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

When the Emperor Charles VI died (1740), a dispute arose 
ovei the succession to the possessions of the Hapsbuig Plouse of 
Austria. This gradually involved the whole of western Europe 
in the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748) 

In the eighteenth century Germany was still divided into a 
large number of states In name these states formed part of the 
Holy Roman Empire, of which Charles VI, as Emperor, was the 
head Though the Emperor’s title gave him prestige in Europe, 
he had no control over the German princes, whose states were 
really independent kingdoms But Chailes VI, as head of the 
Hapsburg family, the House of Austria, had important 
possessions of his own These included Austria. Hungaiy, 
Bohemia. Silesia, and many other provinces in Central Europe! 
as well as the Austrian Netherlands (Belgium) and parts of Italy' 
Such a collection of states, united only by their allegiance to 
the same ruler, could easily be broken up Most of the 
European powers hoped foi a division of the possessions of the 
House of Austria France would have been glad to see her 
Hapsburg rivals weakened and would also have liked to extend 
her own territory by conquering the Austrian Netherlands 
Spam wished to recover the Italian provinces she had been forced 
Emperoi at the time of the Utrecht settlement 
(1713) Also, in northern Germany a new power. Prussia, had 
arisen, anxious to acquiic the Hapsburg piovmce of Silesia 
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MARIA THERESA AND THE PRAGMATIC SANCTION 

Charles VI had a daughter, Maria Theresa, but no son, and 
he had long foreseen that his death might lead to a disputed 
succession, since the Hapsbuig lands had never been ruled by 
a woman He tried to meet the situation by a decree, known as 
the “ Pragmatic Sanction.” This declared the Hapsburg 
tenitories indivisible, and made Maria Theresa heiiess to them. 
To the Pragmatic Sanction he gained the consent of the vaiious 
European powers by diplomatic concessions, but in the 
eighteenth century European nations showed little respect for the 
treaties they made. When Charles died, the powers soon forgot 
their promises, and began to make plans for the division of the 
Austiian mheritance 

The first attack upon Maria Theresa was made by Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, who seized Silesia (1740) His example was 
soon followed by the other European powers France and 
Spam built up an alliance to support the claims of the Elector of 
Bavaria to the Empire and to a share of the Hapsburg inheri¬ 
tance, which was to be divided among the allies Frederick of 
Prussia joined the alliance, and, in spite of Maria Theresa’s efforts 
to secure the Empire for her husband, the Elector of Bavaria 
was chosen Emperor by the German princes as Charles VII 
(1742) 

Unlike the other European powers, England kept her promise 
to accept the Pragmatic Sanction and to uphold the claim of 
Maria Thciesa to the Hapsburg lands England had no wish to 
see her commercial and colonial iival. Fiance, become pre¬ 
dominant in Europe through the destruction of the power of the 
Hapsbuigs Moreover she was already engaged in her colonial 
war with Spam, the Wai of Jenkins’ Ear, and feared that, if the 
allies weie successful, she might lose Gibraltai and the entrance 
to the Mediteiranean Again, George II was not only King of 
England, but Elector of Hanover, and the safety of his German 
electorate was endangered by the growing power of Prussia 

Walpole was still m power, and had no wish to add a 
European war to the struggle with Spam into which he had been 
so unwillingly forced But, he saw that Maria Theresa’s position 
was desperate, and that only English intervention could prevent 
the division of the Hapsburg states So he interfered by sending 
money with which Austria could equip an army of hei own 
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THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 

Like Ins dilatory method of conducting the war with Spam, 
Walpole’s Euiopean policy was not energetic enough for the 
Whig mei chants, and then infl uence enabled his political 
opponents to force him to resign. Another Whig ministry, the 
“Drunken Administration” (1742-1744) came into power, and 
English foreign policy fell undei the control of Lord Carteret 

Unlike Walpole, Carteret was deeply interested in European 
affairs, and he struggled energetically to free Maria Theresa from 
her difSculties He continued the subsidies to her armies, 
persuaded her to make peace with Prussia by giving up Silesia 
to Frederick, and sent an army of Englishmen and Hanoverians 
to her rescue when she was m danger of being overwhelmed by 
the French This army marched into Germany, but m a veiy 
leisiuely fashion, and having been out-generalled by the French, 
was foiced to save itself by fighting The battle took place at 
Dettmgen (1743), on the Mam, and the English, commanded by 
George II, were victorious But no result of military import¬ 
ance followed, and George retreated towaids Hanover 
Meanwhile, just as Walpole had been denounced for neglecting 
the war, Caiteiet was now accused of making Englishmen fight 
in the interests of Hanover, and his ministry was ovcithrown 
(1744) 

Cartciet’s fall had been engineered by the Duke of Newcastle 
and his biothei, Henry Pelham These Pelham brothers now 
came into power at the head of what was nicknamed the “ Broad- 
bottomed Admmistiation ” (1744-1754), because it claimed to 
represent all parties Actually it was no more than another 
Whig clique, and maintained itself in office by the usual Whig 
method of coiiuption When the Pelhams had overthrown 
Carteret, they continued the policy of suppoiting Maria Theresa 
for which they had denounced him Tliey even went so far as 
to declare wai on France (1744), though, hitherto, England and 
and France had fought only as allies of Austiia and Bavaua 

The war seemed likely to drag on indefinitely Prussia had 
re-enteied it, foi Austrian successes made Fiedcnck feai that 
Maria Theiesa would try to regam Silesia The opposing powers 
seemed fairly evenly matched, and no military genius appeared 
to give success to either side The war between England and 
France extended to the colonies In America the English took 
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Louisbourg, on Cape Breton Island, and m India the Fiench 
captuied Madias In 1745 a British army undei the Duke of 
Cumberland, sent to check a Fiench invasion of the Nethcilands. 
was defeated at Fontenoy It was then lecalled to England to 
suppress a Jacobite rising, the “ Foity-five,” leaving the Nethci- 
lands to be overrun by the French 

In 1748 the wai came to an end, not because either side had 
been victorious, but because the European Powers had tired ol 
a struggle that seemed to have no definite object The Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle left unsettled all the leal causes of quaricl The 
death of the Empeior Chailes VII. made it possible for Maiia 
Theresa’s husband, Francis, to be elected in his place, but the 
struggle ovei the Hapsbiirg territoiies was still undecided 
Maria Theresa had to leave Silesia m the hands of Piussia. but 
was determmed to tiy to recover it latei, Prussia wanted'still 
more Austrian provinces Fiance gave up hei conquests in the 
Netherlands, but retained hei desire to possess them She 
lestored Madias to England, and lecovered Loui.sbourg, but the 
colonial rivalry between the two nations was becoming fieicer 
England sold back to Spam her tiading rights with the Spanish 
colonies, but the smuggling earned on by Englisli tiaders 
remained to cause faction It was evident that, aftci years of 
fightmg, Europe was left with enough disputes unsettled to 
provide ample cause foi another war 


THE DIPLOMATIC REVOLUTION 

The Peace of Aix-Ie-Chapelle (1748) had left the Euiopcan 
powers with their quarrels still unsettled Not many years 
elapsed before the “Seven Yeais’ Wai ” (1756-1763) began, but 
in this short interval a drastic change m the Euiopean system 
of alliances^ had taken place, known as the “Diplomatic 
Revolubon. This change of allies was largely the work ol 
Maria Theresas mimstei. Kaunitz, and was the result of the 
determination of the Empress to recover Silesia from Prussia 
t he English alliance had saved Marta Theresa from having 
thi by the European powers in the War of 

not but It was certain that England would 

I ^ ^ attack on Prussia foi the recovery of Silesia 

a, but to hei colonial and commercial rival, France She 
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had no reason for attacking Frederick the Great, while to do 
so would endanger George 11 ’s Electorate of Hanovci, the neigh- 
boui of Prussia It was evident that, it Maria Theresa wished 
to attack Prussia, she must seek a new ally, and Kaunitz 
suggested an alliance with Fiance. 

At first the Austrian negotiations with Fiance came to 
nothing. Prussia was France’s ally, and to contemplate going 
to war with her was too complete a change of front even foi the 
statesmen of the eighteenth century But Frederick the Great, 
not being himsell a dependable ally, was ready to suspect that he 
was being betrayed Hearing of the Austrian negotiations, he 
decided to guard himself by an alliance with England, and 
England, already engaged in a colonial war with France, was 
glad to rely on Prussia for the protection of Hanover An 
alliance between England and Prussia was concluded in the 
Treaty of Westminster (1756) France, deserted by Prussia, then 
decided to accept the Austiian alliance, and concluded the Treaty 
of Veisailles (1756) with Maiia Theiesa This Austro-Fiench 
alliance was joined later by Russia. 

AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND OUTBREAK OF WAR 

It matteied little to England whether Silesia was to belong 
to Maria Theresa or to Frederick the Great She was diawn into 
the Euiopcan quarrel by the need to piotect Hanover and by 
hei commercial and colonial rivalry with Fiance In both India 
and America. Fiench and English were engaged m a struggle foi 
supremacy, and, when the Euiopean war broke out, they had 
already been fighting each other for two years in the colonies 
This colonial fighting did not necessarily involve a. declaration 
of war, and in Einope Fiance and England were nominally at 
peace Even when the French attacked and took Minorca (1756) 
war was not declared Open war was caused eventually by 
British attacks on the French convoys taking tioops across the 
Atlantic to the colonial war m North America 

The ministry m powei in England was that of the Duke of 
Newcastle (1754-1756), whose brothei and former colleague, 
Henry Pelham, had died in 1754 Newcastle was a clever party 
manager, and understood the Whig methods of controlling Parlia¬ 
ment, but he was quite unequal to the task of carrying on a great 
war When Minoica was lost. Admiral Byng had been executed 
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as a scapegoat, to hide the fact that the Govcinment’s neglect 
of the navy was to blame lor the disaster But Byng’s death 
did not save Newcastle Pitt’s denunciations of the mismanage¬ 
ment of the colonial war led to Newcastle’s resignation, and his 
ministiy was replaced by that of Pitt and Devonshire Mean¬ 
while, in Euiope, as a result of Kaunitz’s new system of alliances, 
Fredeiick of Prussia found hmiself surrounded by enemies 
Deciding to attack them before they had completed their 
arrangements for crushing hun, he invaded Saxony (1756) This 
marked the beginning of the Seven Years’ War 

At first things went badly both for England and Prussia 
Frederick overran Saxony and invaded Bohemia, but he was soon 
defeated and driven back, while British efforts in the colonies 
ended m disaster Pitt was evolving schemes for conducting the 
war with greater efficiency, but he was hampered by his 
colleagues in the Cabinet and by the hostility of the Duke of 
Cumberland Cumberland, George II’s son, resented Pitt’s 
lack ot inteiest m the fate of Hanover Pitt was foiced to resign, 
but a few weeks latei he allied himself with the Duke of New¬ 
castle and returned to power in the Pitt-Newcastle ministry 
(1757-61) Newcastle managed Pailiamcnt, while the contiol 
of finance and of the war was left in Pitt’s hands 

PITT’S INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH POLITICS 

Pitt’s position in English politics was a peculiar one Fie had 
been deeply influenced by the writings of the Tory leader, Boling- 
brokc, and had leaint fioni him to dislike the Whigs and to 
denounce the coiiupt methods by which they kept England under 
their control Pitt had a genuine love of liberty and was 
supremely honest, lelusing to make a profit out ot the offices 
that he held, though to do so was the universal custom ot his 
day He was a great oiatoi, and could influence the House of 
Commons by his eloquence, but he was dictatorial, and loiind 
it difficult to agree with his colleagues, especially as he was 
obliged to work with the Whigs, whom he despised It was 
partly because he was so determined to have his own way, and 
knew exactly what he wanted that he was so great a war minister 
It was Ins belief that England’s real mteiests lay, not in Europe, 
but in the colonies He had denounced Walpole’s dilatory 
conduct of the war with Spam, Carteret’s pre-occupation with 
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European affaiis and with Hanovei. and Newcastle’s mismanage¬ 
ment of the colonial wai Because of his support of trade and 
colonial expansion, Pitt could depend on the approval of tJie 
merchants, and it was this mercantile influence which had placed 
him ill office 

Pitt’s control of the war was made more complete by the 
failure of his opponent, the Duke of Cumbciland The Duke 
had been sent to defend Hanover, but was defeated by the French 
at Hastenbeck He was obliged to sign the Convention of 
Klosterseven (1757), promising that he would disband his army 
and that Hanover should take no fuithcr pait m the war Pitt 
lepudiated the Convention (a not vciy creditable piece of 
behaviour), and obtained fiom Frederick one of his generals, 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, to take command m Hanover 

PITT’S WAR ADMINISTRATION 

Pitt legarded the war as a means of secunng colonial 
supremacy foi England To him, the Euiopean conflict was an 
oppoitunity to keep France, and French aimies, occupied, so 
that Fiencii resouices should not be tree for the colonial struggle 
For this reason he supplied Frederick the Great with money to 
keep his aimies in the field, and employed Ferdinand of Biuns- 
wick to fight the French m northern Germany But he also 
grasped the importance of sea-power in the war If England 
had command of the sea, she could prevent the Fiench forces m 
India and America from rcceivmg supplies and reinforcements, 
while she could send help freely to her own colonial troops So 
Pitt took measures for restoring the efficiency of the navy. In 
both navy and army he picked commanders of genius 

Pitt’s use of the navy has been criticised because he arranged 
a number of expensive raids on the French coast with little 
result But in the later stages of the war English naval power 
played a brilliant part The French planned an mvasion of 
England, but Admiral Boscawen encountered their Mediterranean 
fleet off the coast of Portugal, as it was on its way to the Channel, 
and destroyed it at Lagos (1759) And, when the French 
Channel fleet came out of its harbour at Brest, it was defeated 
by Admiral Hawke in Quiberon Bay (1759) This gave the 
control of the sea to England. Meanwhile, in India and 
America, the English were engaged in successful campaigns, the 
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details of which belong to colonial histoiy These led to the 
anal defeat of the French in India at Wandewash (1760) In 
America Quebec was taken (1759), and Canada conquered 
(1760) 


END OF THE WAR DIVISION OF THE COLONIES 


In Euiope, Ferdinand of Brunswick, now in command of the 
defence of Hanovei, drove the French out of northern Germany 
(1758), and in the next year defeated them at Mriiden (1759) 
English troops played an important part in this battle, which 
secured the safety of Hanover But in Prussia Frederick the 


William Put, First Earl oi Chatham 
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Great was having a hard fight to hold back the armies of Austria 
and Russia Only his military genius and English subsidies 
saved him from destruction 

In 1761, Pitt resigned, because his colleagues and the new 
kmg, George III (1760). would not declare war on Spam Pitt 
considered this necessary because the Family Compact between 
France and Spam had been renewed Pitt’s resignation was soon 
followed by that of Newcastle The new minister, Bute, who 
aimed at peace, first cut down the subsidy to Frederick and then 
took It away altogether 

Prussia was left in grave difficulties, and was saved horn rum 
only because the accession of Petei III, an admuei of Fiedeiick 
the Great, induced Russia to stop fighting Meanwhile, England 
had declared war on Spam (1762), and had continued her 
colonial conquests, captuung Havana, the French possessions 
in the West Indies, and the Philippine Islands 

The English merchants were grumbling at the expense of the 
war, and England had little left to fight for Nevertheless, the 
Peace of Pans (1763), negotiated by Bute, was bitterly ciiticised 
by Pitt, who thought that moie concessions might have been 
obtained This peace gave England an empire In India the 
French retained only the tradmg stations of Pondichciry and 
Chandanagore, which were not to be foitified In America 
France ceded to England Canada and eastern Louisiana 
Western Louisiana was given to Spam, to whom England 
returned Havana, receivmg Florida m exchange Of the French 
West Indies, Britain retained St Vincent, Grenada, and Tobago 
She also received Senegal m West Africa, and Minorca m the 
Mediterranean was restored to her By the Seven Years’ War, 
tlierefoie, England attained colonial supremacy The struggle 
between Prussia and Austria was ended by the Peace of Hubeits- 
burgs (1763), by which Frederick retained Silesia By going to 
war Maria Theiesa had not only failed to regain hei province, 
but had fiimly established Prussia as a foimidable rival to the 
power of Austria in Germany 



CHAPTER XXXV 


THE AMERICAN COLONIES AND THE WAR 
OF INDEPENDENCE 

THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH COLONIES 

The Stuart period had seen the foundation of a continuous 
line of English colonies along the east coast of North America 
These colonies were twelve in number The New England states 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island had been founded by Puritan settlers New York and 
New Jersey had been taken from the Dutch, and le-named 
Pennsylvania was the Quaker settlement established by William 
Penn. Delawaie was ongmally a Swedish colony Maryland, 
Virginia, Noith Carolina, and South Caiolma had been founded 
as commercial ventures, though Maryland had also been intended 
to provide a refuge for English Catholics In 1733 a thiiteenth 
colony, Georgia, was established by Geneial Oglethorpe, a 
philanthropist, as a place in which English debtors, Scottish and 
Irish refugees, and persecuted German Protestants could find a 
new home To the north of these colonies Britain had gamed, 
by the Treaty of Utrecht, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and 
Hudson’s Bay Territory 

But the English were not the only scttleis in Noith America 
To the noith of the English colonies was the French settlement 
of Canada, established as a result of Champlain’s exploration 
of the St Lawrence river (1608) In the south another French¬ 
man, La Salle, had reached the mouth of the Mississippi iivei, 
and had claimed the whole of its basin for Fiance, under the 
name of Louisiana (1682) Also to the south of the English 
colonies was the Spanish province of Florida, but most of the 
Spanish colonial empire lay in Central and South Amciica. In 
North America France and not Spam, was England’s pimcipal 
colonial rival 

The French and English colonies m America ditfeied greatly 
in character. The English ones weie relatively small and com¬ 
pact, with an agricultural population, most of whom were 
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Signatures to the Declaration of Independence 
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engaged m such occupations as farming and tobacco planting 
The French colonies weie vast aieas of countiy, uncultivated and 
unreclaimed, ovei which were scattered a thin sprinkling of 
Flench settleis, most of whom were hunters and fur-trappers 
The English colonists greatly exceeded the French m numbeis, 
and their more settled life gave them a firmer gup on the countiy 
they occupied, but the English colonies were disunited, each 
managing its own alTaiis In the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the English Goveinment showed little interest in colonial 
expansion, but France not only had complete control over the 
policy and government of her American colonics, but had the 
delibeiate intention of claimmg the whole of the interior of the 
Noith Ameiican continent for heiself 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE OHIO VALLEY 

The English colonies, though they stretched for an enoimous 
distance along the American coast, were shut m between 
the Alleghany mountains and the sea It was the aim of the 
Flench to prevent the English fiom extending their settlements 
beyond the Alleghanies, and for this purpose they had established 
a line of forts between their provinces of Canada and Louisiana 
On the other hand, the English were beginning to lealise that 
the French claim to the whole of the Mississippi basin threatened 
to Clippie then own future growth Settlers from Virginia 
obtained fiom George II a chaiter which granted them land on 
the Ohio iivei, along the valley ot which they could penetrate 
beyond the Allcghames and reach the Mississippi The Ohio, 
therefore, became the centre ot the struggle between the French 
and English colonists for the interior of the continent The 
Fiench expelled the English settlers fiom the valley, seized a 
foit which the Virginians had erected at the fork of the Ohio, 
and replaced it by a new foit of their own, which they named, 
attci their colonial governor. Fort Duquesne (1754) 

Border fighting between the French and English colonists 
was no new thing But the English Government now realised 
that England’s position in Amenca was threatened, and sent out 
General Braddock witli two regiments to attack Fort Duquesne 
The colonists seemed to be less aware of their danger than did 
tlie Home Goveinment, and Braddock received little help from 
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them His legulai tioops lacked the piopei tiaining and equip¬ 
ment for forest-fighting, and weie wiped out by the French and 
by their Indian allies (1755) This disaster roused the English 
colonists to a sense of their danger. Panic was caused by the 
rumour that the Fiench intended an invasion from the north by 
way of Lake Champlain and the Hudson Valley In England, 
Pitt denounced the way the colonial war had been conducted 
and Newcastle’s ministry fell, while England’s rivalry with 



Canada, 1756-1763 


FrMce now plunged hei into the Seven Ycais’ War (1756-17631 
in Europe ‘ 


CONQUEST OF CANADA 

Pitt made colonial supiemacy his mam object, and professed 

dieSni fir aimed not only at 

defence of then colonies, but at the conquest of Canada Foi 
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this puipose a thieefold advance was planned An expedition 
was to be sent to lake Louisbourg, on Cape Breton Island, m 
order to secure the entrance to the St Lawrence and the diiect 
route up the river to Quebec Another expedition was to 
proceed up the Hudson Valley to attack the French forts, 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, on Lake Champlain The fall 
of Ticonderoga would open the way to the St Lawrence by the 
Little Lakes A thud expedition was to take Fort Duquesne 
and reach the St Lawrence by way of the Ohio Valley and the 
Great Lakes 

An attack upon Louisbourg made in 1757 failed, but in the 
next year expeditions were sent to take Louisbourg, Ticonderoga, 
and Fort Duquesne Fort Duquesne was captured, and Amherst 
took Louisbourg, but had to leave his subordinate, Wolfe, to 
proceed up the St Lawience to take Quebec, while he himself 
went to besiege Ticonderoga, the attack upon which had failed 

In the next yeai (1759) Amheist took Ticonderoga, while 
Wolfe sailed up the St Lawience and attacked Quebec 

Quebec was reputed to be impiegnable It was defended by 
high cliffs on Its western side, while the French army, undei 
Montcalm, was entrenched to the east of it Wolfe’s attack upon 
the French lines failed, but he took the city by a dai mg night 
attack, in which its western cliffs were scaled by a precipitous 
path Wolfe and Montcalm were killed, and Quebec was 
occupied dill mg the winter by Mniray As soon as spring 
made the St Lawience navigable, Amheist, marching from 
Ticonderoga, united his forces with the hoops that had reached 
Canada by way of the Great Lakes, and joined Muiray 
Montreal was taken (1760), and the conquest of Canada was 
completed 

The French had been decisively deleated m North America, 
and there was nothing left for them but to withdraw By the 
Peace of Pans (1763), which ended the Seven Years’ Wai, they 
gave up to England, not only Canada, but eastern Loiiiaana. 
Their vague rights beyond the Mississippi iivei, m western 
Louisiana, weie abandoned to Spam, and Spam gianted Florida 
to England Thus England became supreme m North America 
The French retained only the islands of St Pierre and Miquelon 
near Newfoundland, so that they should have some shaic in the 
fisheries of that legion 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN BRITAIN AND THE COLONIES 

The expulsion of the French from America was a great 
triumph for England, but, by freeing the English colonists from 
the fear of French attacks it ended their need of Biitish protec¬ 
tion. Thus it paved the way foi the colonial struggle for 
independence 

The colonists had nevei submitted very leaddy to British 
control The Puiitan colonies of New England had been 
founded by men hostile to the Home Govcinment Elsewhere 
the settlement of Scottish and lush refugees, who had left their 
homes because of then religious oi political beliefs, had 
introduced an element definitely opposed to British lule More¬ 
over, the colonies had always possessed a large measure of 
self-government, for each had its own legislative assembly and 
made laws foi itself The colonial goveinois weie supplied by 
Britain, but they were in an uncomfortable position, since their 
salary was voted by the colonial legislatiiics which could control 
them by lefusing to pay 

Complaml of this state of affairs had been made to Walpole, 
but he refused to inteifeie The independent spirit of the 
colonists was ceitam, sooner or latei, to lead to double, for 
British restiictioiis upon colonial trade and manufactures pro¬ 
vided them with a giievance Bntain regarded hei colonies as 
a profitable maiket to be controlled in her own interest She 
pievented them from developing manufactures of then own, so 
that they might depend upon hei for all manufactuied goods 
She also inteifeicd with then foreign tiade, and in 1773 passed 
the Molasses Act to stop them by heavy duties, from buying 
sugar fiom the West Indian possessions of Fiance and Spam 

The Seven Yeais’ Wai had left England with a heavy burden 
of debt, and the discontent of taxpayers made the English 
Govcinment decide that the colonists must pay the expenses of 
the Amciican admniistiation It was undcistood that England 
had the light to impose customs duties on American trade, but 
the colonists had always evaded these by smuggling Grenville, 
whose ministry was m power m England, began a stern lepicssion 
of smuggling The searches earned out by customs officers 
irritated the Ameiicans, and then ptofiLable trade with the West 
Indies was cramped 

II ni I rir , 
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THE QUARREL OVER TAXATION 

Unwisely, Gienville, after annoying the colonists by his 
repression of smuggling, went further and, by the Stamp Act, 
imposed a government duty upon newspapeis and on many legal 
and commercial documents The colonics opposed this measure 
on the ground that only the colonial Icgislattiies could levy 
internal taxation They argued that it the British Parliament 
taxed them, they ought to be represented in that assembly. 
Actually, the distance between England and the colonies made 
such lepresentation unworkable Nor did the bulk of the 
colonists wish for it, but the cry of “ no taxation without lepresen¬ 
tation ” was a useful means of rousing popular feeling The 
stamp duty lemamed unpaid, and many riots occurred 
Massachusetts summoned a colonial confeience, the Stamp Act 
Congiess, to meet in New York a sign that the colonics were 
beginning to unite in their opposition to Biitam 

In 1766 Rockingham’s ministry gave way and repealed the 
Stamp Act, but passed a Declaiatoiy Act, which assetted the 
right of the British Parliament to tax the colonics Britain was 
still deteimined to make the colonies pay the cost of then own 
administration, and m 1767 Townshend, the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, avoiding the internal taxation that had caused 
so much trouble, imposed duties on tea, paper, wine, oil, glass, 
and lard imported into the colonies The colonists now showed 
that then willingness to accept duties imposed on foreign tiade 
existed only when such duties could be evaded by smuggling 
The Townshend Duties met with vigorous lesislance, and 
attacks were made upon judges and customs olliccis who tried 
to enforce their collection Moreover. English goods weie boy¬ 
cotted, and the loss to English merchants was so great that the 
duties were, with one exception, repealed (1770) The tax on 
tea was retained as a sign that Parliament possessed the right 
to tax the colonies 

The struggle with England was drawing the colonies together, 
and dividing America mto two parties • “ Loyalists,” who sup¬ 
ported Britain, and “ Patriots,” who opposed British control 
The Patriots had the advantage of possessing an energetic leader, 
Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who understood the aits of 
political organisation and of winning populai support In their 
boycott of English goods the colonies had shown that they were 
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capable of combining for action, and m 1772 Adams began to 
establish a system of Committees of Correspondence, by which 
the Patriots of the different colonies could keep m touch with 
one another He was paving the way ±oi a revolution, and in 
1773 the Biitrsh Government’s policy with regaid to tea gave him 
the oppoitunity to bring mattcis to a crisis 



The Boston Tea Party, 1773 
Robert Reid, m Massachusetts State House, Boston 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 

The British mimstei. Lord North, thought it might be possible 
to overcome Ameiican resistance to the tax on tea the one 
Townshcnd duty that had been letained Lord North aimed at 
the provision of cheap tea, so the East India Company was 
peiniitted to unpoit tea diiectly into Amciica, escaping the dues 
at Biitish poits In spite of the duty at the American poits thus 
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tea would be cheaper than any that could be supplied by 
American merchants But Ameiica would not buy the tea. ana 
there was a general fear among Ameiican meichants of com¬ 
mercial competition fiom the powerful East India Company. 

In his own town of Boston, Adams oiganiscd a not, known 
as the “ Boston Tea Party,” in which ships were boarded and 
three hundred chests of tea thrown rnto the harbour Massa¬ 
chusetts and its port of Boston had, fiom the first, been the 
centre of resistance to Britain, and the British Government now 
decided to make an example of the rebellious colony, Four 
repressive measures, which the colonists nicknamed “North’s 
Intolerable Acts” (1774), were passed By these the port of 
Boston was closed till the town should pay for tire tea which it 
had destroyed, and Massachusetts lost its chaiter Troops could 
be quartered on any colony, and English soldieis could be taken 
to England to be tried foi acts committed in the colonies. 

The other colonies rallied to the support of Massachusetts, 
and sent representatives to a Congiess at Philadelphia (1774X 
which declared a boycott upon Birtish trade The situation 
was dangerous, though there was still a strong minonty m the 
colonies that wanted peace The British Government still failed 
to realise how near the colonies were to open revolt Any 
incident might have led to war, and a sufficient one occurred 
when General Gage, who had been appointed govei nor of Massa¬ 
chusetts, sent troops to seize American militaiy stores at 
Concord, and to ariest Adams at Lexington (1775) A body of 
American volunteers resisted the soldiers, and the fighting 
between Great Britain and America had begun 


BEGINNING OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

In the struggle with America, Britain was hampered by the 
fact that many of hei own politicians, like Pitt and Burke 
sympathised with the colonists Moreover those who were 
determined to crush colonial opposition showed, like George III 
and North, little statesmanship in handlmg the situation 
Mmisters and generals were inclined to under-estiinate colonial 
resistance, which was the more formidable because the English 
regulars were fighting m a vast and wild country and against 
irregular tioops Discipline and tiainmg proved of little value 
to them, while their campaigns were controlled by a distant 
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dilatoiy mimstiy in England, loo lai away to understand oi deal 
with the situation 

The Americans appointed as then commandei-in-chief, 
George Washington, a Virginian who had had military expenence 



United States of America, 1783 
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m the Seven Years’ Wai. and who now replaced Adams as the 
principal leader of the American revolution They also crushed 
internal opposition by depriving the Loyalists of arms, and 
canying out a wholesale persecution of them Thus when the 
American Congiess met at Philadelphia (1776), it was controlled 
by the Patriot party, and the thirteen American colonies claimed 
complete freedom from Biitam by the Declaration of 
Independence 

In the couise of the war England lost control of first, the 
New England states, then the middle states, and finally the south, 
wheie the proportion of loyalists was highest After the quarrel 
at Lexington, the Anieiicans had hastened to seize Ciown Point 
and Ticonderoga (1775), and made an unsuccessful attack on 
Canada Then stubborn resistance to British tioops in the 
Battle of Bunkei’s Hill (1775), near Boston, gave them confidence 
m then own fighting powets BunkeTs Hill gave the Biitish, 
now under the command of Howe, possession of the heights 
above Boston, but in the next year Washington was permitted 
to occupy this position This toiced Howe to evacuate Boston 
(1776), and withdraw to Nova Scotia The New England states, 
the centre of American lesistance, had been further antagonised 
by the British use of Hessian troops Howe’s withdrawal meant 
that they were practically lost Howe occupied New York, while 
Cornwallis occupied New Jersey, and the struggle for the middle 
states began 

The English intended to get contiol of the Hudson Valley, 
and so to cut oil New England from the other states But now 
a long and indeterminate struggle between Howe and Washington 
began, in which Washington fought on the defensive, while 
Howe’s movements were slow and indecisive The English 
plan, by which Howe was to secine the Hudson by uniting with 
Canadian tioops at Albany, came to nothing In 1776 
Washington won a victory at Trenton, and in 1777 he was 
defeated by Howe in the Battle of the Brandywine, but neither 
army secured a definite advantage. Meanwhile, the British 
general, Buigoyne, had re-captuied Ticonderoga on Lake 
Champlain, and expecting aid from Howe which he did not 
receive, was foiced to suirendei with his whole aimy at Saratoga 
(1777) 
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Surrender of Cornwauus to Washington at Yorktown, October 9 , 1781 
His victory practically concluded the War of Independence 
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INTERVENTION OF FRANCE AND SPAIN 

Saiatoga not only caused the British to tiansfer the wai flora 
the middle to the southern states, but eneouraged the Euiopean 
powers to inteifere France had already been inclined to avenge 
hei defeat in the Seven Years’ War by suppoiting the Americans 
In 1778 she entered the war, and hei example was soon followed 
by Spam This was the decidmg factoi in the American 
struggle, foi Britam temporarily lost control of the sea, and her 
shipping was hairied by the combined French and Spanish fleets 

Ill 1780 the northern states of Europe combined in the 
“ Aimed Neutrality” to resist the British piactice of seaiching 
neutial ships for contraband This league was joined by the 
Duteli, which caused a British declaration of war on Holland 
The naval combination against Britain decided the issue of the 
war in the southern states of Amciica The British forces undei 
Coinwallis, established in Yoiktown to await leinfoicements 
aftci a successful campaign, weie blockaded by sea by the French 
navy The Ameiicans held then land communications, and 
Coinwallis was foiced to suirendei (1781) Though the wai 
diagged on aftei this, the suriendei at Yoiktown really marked 
the defeat of Britam in America 

After Yorktown Britain did something to reclaim her naval 
supremacy Gibraltar, which had been besieged toi three years 
by Spam, was relieved In the West Indies, Rodney defeated 
the French admiral, de Grasse, oS the islands of the Saintes, and 
this naval victory enabled Biitain to obtain better terms in the 
Peace of Versailles (1783) By this peace the mdependence of 
the United States was recognised, and eastern Louisiana was 
granted to them, while Florida was returned to Spam Spam 
also kept Minorca, which she had captured during the war 
Fiance retained Senega] and Goree m Africa, and St Lucia and 
Tobago m the West Indies 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH POWER IN 

INDIA 

THE MOGUL EMPIRE 

India IS a coatinent lalhci than a couniiy, vast in size and 
divided into states whose people differ as gieatly m race, 
language and customs as do the nations of Euiope They are 
of many religions Mohammedans, Hindus, Jams, Sikhs, 
Buddhists, and other smaller sects. India has been unified by 
invaders who have conquered the Indian states, but, even under 
foreign rule, many of these states have retained then own 
administiation and a measure of independence 

India IS defended in the north by the Himalayan mountains, 
which are impassable to an iimdei, except in then noith-western 
corner Here the mountain passes can be crossed and the valley 
of the Indus reached By this noith-western loute over the 
mountains wave after wave of Mohammedan invaders entered 
India from Central Asia diumg the Middle Ages The last of 
these invasions was that of Baber, a wairioi who belonged to 
the Mogul branch of the Tartar race, and who led his followers 
into India m the first pait of the sixteenth ccntuiy Baber 
captured Delhi, and laid the foundations of the Mogul empne, 
which was extended by his successois till, in name at least, it 
embraced all India 

In reality some parts of India remained almost independent 
of the “ Great Mogul,” as Europeans called the Mohammedan 
emperor, but over its northern and central divisions he had 
effective control Like most Oriental rulcis, the Moguls 
appointed officials, with various titles, to rule then provinces 
for them These officials were expected to raise troops and 
money for the emperors, but were left to govern then provinces 
as they pleased As a lesult, the various states of India 
remained independent units, ready to bieak away fiom the 
empire as soon as it began to weaken 
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Tumayun 

508-1556 


ahangir 

569-1627 



Ri^ihgilz 


Babar 

1482-1530 


Alcbai 

1542-1605 


The portraits are entirely authentic and have the advantage of exhibiting 
Indian portraiture at its best Their existence until recently was only 
known to a few Onental scholais 


Taken from the MS of the Shad Jahan Mameli. Add. MS 20734 British 
Museum 
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EUROPEAN TRADERS 

Europeans came to India not long before the Mogul empire 
was established, but. unlike the oriental invaders, they came not 
by land but by sea Until the time of the gicat discoveries 
made at the end of the fifteenth ccntuiy, India had been to 
Euiopeans a fabulous and legendary region, whose products 
leached Europe by an oveiland route through Asia But when 
Vasco da Gama had d iscovci ed the i outc to 1 nd la i otind the Cape 
of Good Hope (1497), the Portuguese established their tradmg 
posts on the shores of the Indian Ocean and got control of its 
trade The naval supremacy of Portugal soon came to an end, 
and at the end of the sixteenth century Dutch and English 
traders appeared m Indian waters, the English East India 
Company being charteicd rii 1600 

Then the naval power of the Dutch decieased, and m the 
later yeais of the seventeenth centuiy the French took their 
place as England’s commercial and colonial iivals French 
overseas expansion was the result of the policy of Lours XIV 
and his mimstei, Colbert, who m 1664 formed a French East 
India Company 

The position of the French and Englisli in India was very 
different from that in America In India there was no 
possibility of establishing colonies The Euiopeans appeared 
as traders, and the trading posts they established were small 
places, dependent for their existence upon the goodwill of the 
native rulers The Mogul Empiie was still flourishing and was 
strong enough to repress the foreigners if it wished In spite of 
the immense value of their Companies’ trade, the Europeans 
were for a long time of little importance in India, and had no 
more than a precarious footmg at a few points along the coast 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

The East India Company was in the first place a trading 
company, mtended to make profits tor its shareholders But in 
order to trade with India at all, it was forced to negotiate with 
Indian rulers and arrange for its own defence Thus the Com¬ 
pany gradually became not only a commercial undertaking but 
somethmg like an mdependent political power, making its own 
tieaties with the native princes and having its own foits and 
military organisations 
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Old East India Wharf at London Bridge. 


The Company’s small possessions in India were divided into 
three Piesidencies at Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay Each 
of these had a Governor and Council, which conti oiled its 
merchants and cleiks These were paid low salaries, but pei- 
mittcd to engage m private trade Within its sciap of teintoiy 
each Presidency luled like a sovereign powei, exercismg 
jurisdiction and maintaining troops But it was dependent on 
the native lulers on the one hand, and on the other upon the 
British Government, which had granted the Company its chattel, 
and was able to withdraw oi to extend its privileges. English 
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public opinon was inclined to attack the Company’s monopoly 
of Indian tiade, and trouble occuiied with unlicensed tradeis, 
known as “Interlopeis ” 

BRITISH AND FRENCH RIVALRY IN INDIA 

In the middle years of the eighteenth ccntuiy the struggle 
between France and England foi commeicial and coloiiul 
supiemacy was fought out in Europe, Ameiica, and India in the 



Tun British in India, 1785, 
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War of the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War In 
India the way was paved for this struggle by the decline of the 
Mogul Empire, which had become little more than a name, 
leavmg the Indian states practically independent 

When the Mogul Empire declined, the position of the French 
and British East India Companies was much the same In 
Bengal the French had Chandernagore, and the British Calcutta 
(Fort William) In the Carnatic the French had Pondicheiiy, and 
the English Madras (Fort St George) On the west coast the 
principal English trading station was at Bombay, and that of the 
French much further south, at Mahe The regions of Bengal 
and the Carnatic became the centres of the struggle between the 
rival Companies 

Since there was enough trade for both, such a struggle was 
not inevitable It originated in the policy of Dupleix, the French 
governor of Pondicherry in the Cainatic Dupleix saw the 
opportunity provided by the disoider in the Indian states He 
saw that the Fiench, by supporting one paity or the other in 
succession disputes, could place in control of a state a iiilei 
dependent on their support They could then obtain concessions 
and exclude their British rivals from trade 

This was possible because the discipline of the European 
troops, and of the Indian soldiers (sepoys) whom they trained, 
gave them the advantage over the much larger aimies of the 
Indian princes Dupleix proved the truth of this duiing the 
Wai of the Austuan Succession (1742-1748) Having taken 
Madias tiom the British, he defeated an army, almost twenty 
tunes as large as his own, sent by the Nawab of the Cainatic 
to take his conquest horn him By the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748) Madras was leturned to England in exchange for Louis- 
bourg in America, which had been taken by the English, but 
the incident raised Fiench prestige and influence in the Carnatic 
Plainly the English would have to fight for then position 

When peace had been declared between France and England, 
the French and English Companies could no longei fight openly 
with each other They soon came into conflict again as sup¬ 
porters of rival claunants in a succession dispute in the Cainatic 
Here British success was due to a man of rcmaikable courage 
and military genius, Robert Clive, the founder of Butish power 
in India 
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THE RISE OF CLIVE WAR WITH THE FRENCH 

Clive was at this time a young man of twenty-six Aftei 
being a clerk m the service of the Company he distinguished 
himself as an officer duiing the stiugglc with the Ficnch that 
occurred at the time of the Wai of the Austiian Succession He 
was now given an independent command At this time 
Mohammed Ah, the claimant to the Carnatic supported by the 
British, was bemg besieged in Tiichmopli by the Ficnch claimant 
Chanda Sahib. Clive suggested that the best way of raising the 
siege would be to create a diversion by attacking Chanda Sahib’s 
capital of Arcot He took Aicot (1751), and held it for fifty 
days agamst an Indian aimy twenty limes the size of his own 
force, with the result that Trichinopli was relieved, and 
Mohammed Ah became Nawab of the Cai natic Moreover the 
French Company disapproved of the encigetic policy of Dupleix 
and recalled him, thus icmoving their most able leader in India 

Having made British influence supreme in the Carnatic, Clive 
visited England On his return to India, it was m Bengal, that 
he was required In Bengal neithei English noi French weie 
strong When the Nawab of Bengal, Siiraj-ud-datila, for no 
very adequate leason, attacked the Biitish station at Calcutta he 
met with little resistance and Calcutta was evacuated Unfor¬ 
tunately a hundred and foity-six English people fell into the 
hands of the Nawab, and were imprisoned in a small room only 
twenty feet square All but twenty-three died of heat, panic, and 
lack of an 

This incident, the “ Black Hole of Calcutta ” (1756), led to 
Chve’s expedition from Madias to punish the Nawab The 
French gave some support to Suraj-ud-daula, so their station 
at Chandanagore was seized by the English The Nawab was 
defeated m the Battle of Plassey, and his commander-m-chief, 
Mm Jafur, who had been intrigumg with Clive was made Nawab 
in his place. The British thus became the controlling influence 
in Bengal. 

Determined to do something to restore then position in India, 
the French, now engaged m the Seven Years’ War, despatched 
the Count de LaUy Tollendal to the Carnatic Thanks to British 
naval policy. Tally was cut off from supplies from France by the 
British control of the sea His attempt to take Madias was 
defeated by Lawrence, and Clive sent Colonel Eyie Coote from 
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Bengal to command the Butish against him Lally was defeated 
by Coote in the Battle of Wandewash (1760) Pondicheriy was 
taken next year This decided the struggle with France for 
supremacy m India in favour of Britain, although Pondicherry 
and Chandanagore wcie returned to France by the Peace of Pans, 
and once or twice m later years the English weie alarmed by a 
threatened revival ot French mfluence 

CLIVE’S REFORMS 

After Clive had once moie retuined to England, the 
extortion and mismanagement of the Company’s olhcials m 
Bengal caused the Mogul Emperoi at Delhi, and the Nawabs 
of Bengal and of Oudh to combine against the Bntish Then 
troops were defeated by Munio in the Battle of Btixar (1764), 
which extended the Company’s influence to Delhi and Oudh 

When Chve returned to India (1765), he at once pioceeded 
to make reforms He forbade the Company’s officials to engage 
in private trade, and increased their salaries, meeting the expense 
from the profits of a monopoly of the salt trade held by the 
Company By the Treaty of Allahabad the Mogul Emperoi 
placed the collection of the revenues of Bengal, Behai, and Orissa 
in the hands of the Company About half of the provincial 
revenues now became the Company’s property, though the 
Nawab and the Mogul Emperor still letaiiied tlieir nominal 
supremacy Chve’s arrangements were a step towards 
responsible government, but in England they were bitterly 
criticised The attacks upon him caused depression that finally 
led him to commit suicide (1774) 

WARREN HASTINGS AND THE REGULATING ACT 

Clive’s “ dual system ” of government meant that the 
Company collected the revenues of Bengal, while the adminis¬ 
tration was left m the hands of the Nawab The system worked 
badly The Nawab’s admmistration was mefficient, and the 
revenues were not enough to pay the expenses of it. The 
Company’s servants continued their oppression and extortion, 
and grew rich, while the Company itself, in spite of its great 
possessions, made no profits and was almost bankrupt 

In 1773, Parliament intervened, and Loid North’s Regulating 
Act was passed, re-orgamsing the constitution ol the Company. 




The Dewannee of Bengal Bihar and Orissa acquired by the English 
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The Govemoi ot Bengal became Goveinor-Gcneial, and the 
Presidencies of Madias and Bombay were placed under his 
control But the Governoi-General was not supieme He was 
to be assisted by a Council ot Fom, and all matters weie to be 
decided by a majority vote ot the Council, the Governor having 
a casting vote when the other votes were even. A Commission 
of Judges was appointed, but the lelation between Government 
and judges was not made deal, so faction was inevitable 
Warren blastings, who was appointed Govenior-Geneial, was 
continually hampered by the hostility ot his Council 

Hastmgs set himself to refoim the government of Bengal 
He put an end to Clive’s dual system by paying the Nawab a 
pension, but taking the administration of the provmce into his 
own hands He had research made into the principles of Hindu 
and Mohammedan law, so that the natives could be tried by ii 
system of justice they undeistood He made a new assessment 
of the revenue, and re-oigamsed its collection under collectois 
appointed for each district, who were also responsible foi the 
maintenance of order Like Clive, he tried hard to stamp out 
private hading But he was hampered because only one of his 
Council had had previous experience m Indian administration, 
and the other tliiee, led by Philip Fiancis, constantly opposed 
his measures 

THE MAHRATTAS AND WAR IN MYSORE 

The chief dangei to British power in India at this time came 
fiom the Mahrattas This powerful Hindu confederacy had 
established its coutiol over central India, and constantly made 
raids upon the surrounding states The Mogul Einpei oi at Delhi 
had tallen under Mahratta control, and the Mahiattas now 
threatened Oudh, the neighboui of Bengal Hastings made a 
treaty with Oudh, piomising the Company’s militaiy help in 
leturii foi payment This tieaty was a model for similai agree¬ 
ments made later to bring other states under British infliience 
But Hastmgs was much criticised for giving help to Oudh, 
because the Nawab, having conquered the RohiUas, an Afghan 
tube, with British aid, tieatcd them cruelly The Mahratta 
danger to Bengal made the alliance with Oudh necessaiy, and 
Hastings appears to have been justified. 
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When the Fiench declared war on Britam diiimg the struggle 
tor American independence, Hastmgs had to face the lesult of 
Fiench intrigues in India, and was cut off from help because 
the British had lost command of the sea Influenced by France 
the Mahrattas, Mysore, and Hyderabad united against the 
Biitish Armies had to be sent across India to lescue Madias 
and Bombay In 1782 the Mahrattas made peace, and this 
bioke up the confedeiacy The French adraual, Siiffren, came to 
the help of Mysore, but was kept at bay by the English admiral 
Hughes, and when Haidar All, of Mysore invaded the Carnatic 
he was defeated by Eyie Coote at Porto Novo (1781) 

Hastings’ wars had to be paid for, and his methods of raising 
money led to attacks upon him latei Objections were raised 
to his confiscation of the treasure of the Raja of Benares, who 
had lefused to contiibute to the cost of the Mahiatta war He 
was also criticised because he allowed the Nawab of Oudh to 
seize ticasuies that weie m the hands of his mother and giand- 
mothci, the Oudh Begums, in order to pay his debts to the 
Company Although he had saved the British dominions m 
India, and had reformed the adraiiustration of Bengal, Hastings 
was impeached by the Whigs on his return to England His 
trial lasted for seven years, and though m the end he was 
acquitted, much of his fortune had been spent on his delence, 
and he retired into obscurity 
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THE WHIGS 

WHIG AUTHORITY UNDER GEORGE I AND 
GEORGE II 

Aftei then long stiuggle with the Stuait kings lor control 
of the government, the iich landowners and merchants of 
England, represented by the Whig party, had been glad to 
acknowledge kings like George I andGcoigell Paitly because 
they weie Geiman and not English, and partly because they 
were men of very mediocre abilities, these kings were mostly 
content to leave then mimsteis to govern England for them 
Their ministers were always chosen fiom the Whig party, because 
the Tories were suspected of favouring the exiled Stuaits 

The Whigs kept then majoiity m Parliament by controlling 
elections, and by buying votes m the House of Commons. 
Elections could be controlled because the system of lepiesentation 
was faulty and out ot date It varied gieatly m different 
constituencies. In one or two towns almost every one had a 
vote, but m most cases the number of electors was small enough 
for the result ot an election to be decided by bribery In some 
boroughs the voters were so few that elections were completely 
in the hands of one of the gieat Whig landowning families, and 
peers, like the Duke of Bedford, were able to choose members 
of the House of Commons 

Control of elections gave the Whigs an overwhelming 
majority in Parliament, but the huge size of the paily made it 
inclined to split into cliques, or sections, under different leaders 
When a Whig ministry was m power, it had to meet opposition 
from other sections of the paity, and to secure a majority by 
bribing supporters with grants of offices or pensions for them¬ 
selves or then dependants Votes were also bought for money 
payments made out of secret service money, while Government 
contracts went to suppoiters of the Government The whole 
system was based on corruption Ameiicans call it “graft ” 
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GEORGE Ill’s ATTEMPT TO OVERTHROW THE WHIGS 

When George III came to the throne he was not content 
to leave his ministers to govern for him He was young and 
eneigetic, and both his own character and the traming and 
influence of his mother made him anxious to restore the royal 
authority George had ideas of kmgship based on the writings 
of the Tory, Bohngbroke, who had denounced the Whig 
monopoly of power and hoped for a “ Patriot Kmg,” who would 
lule England with the help of men of talent chosen from all 
parties Though George was fai from being Bolmgbioke’s ideal 
king he was eager to overthrow the Whigs, and to recover for 
the Crown the authority that it had possessed at the Revolution 
settlement Though he was no statesman he proved hunself a 
clcvei politician, able to grasp the methods by which the Whigs 
maintained tlieir powei and to use the same methods against 
them 

George did not want to reform the Whig system, but to get 
lid ot the Whigs and build up a party of his own He could 
already lely on the small body of Tones m ParJiamcnt, and he 
could, like the Whigs, buy suppoiteis The pensions and offices 
given by Whig ministeis were granted in the King’s name, and 
the King himself had the right to dispose of this “ Crown patron¬ 
age ” if he pleased to do so When Geoige came to the throne 
the Pitt-Newcastle ministry was in power, and England was at 
the height of hei success in the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) 
The King quarrelled with Pitt about the necessity for war with 
Spam, and forced Newcastle to resign by taking control of Crown 
patronage and using it to build up a party of his own, the “King’s 
Friends ” He then chose the Marquis of Bute, who had been 
his tutor, for his minister, and so seemed to have triumphed 
over the Whigs 

But Bute, though an able man, had no talent for the 
management of the House of Commons, and his conclusion of 
the Seven Years’ War by the Peace of Pans was unpopular He 
was soon hounded out of office, for his opponents directed at 
him the full fury of their piess-wnters and pamphleteers and 
covered him with abuse, most of which was unfounded and 
undeserved 

Since his attempt to free hmiself altogether fiom Whig leaders 
had failed, George next tried the policy of luling through a Whig 
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mmistei, Grenville Gienville’s ministry (1763-1765) showed 
how much tiouble could be caused by an able and conscientious 
politician incapable of estimating the strength of popular feeling 
Grenville could not see that measures which arc legally 
defensible cannot always be put into practice, and he began the 
quarrel with the Ameiican colonies by his Stamp Act and 
enforcement of customs duties He also brought discredit on 
the Government by his tieatment of Wilkes 

WILKES AND THE GOVERNMENT 

John Wilkes was a dissolute man of iashion, who had enteied 
politics in the hope of obtaining some office or pension that 
would restore his fortunes His failure to do this embittered 
him against the King and the Government and he founded a 
papei the “North Briton,” which made scurrilous attacks on 
Bute and hrs ministry In No 45 of his paper he made an attack 
on the Kmg’s Speech, which George III regarded as a personal 
insult Grenville, mstead of ignoring the incident made Wilkes 
a popular hero by joinmg with George III. in bunging the whole 
force of the Govermnent to the task of crushing him 
Wilkes fled abroad, but not bcfoie he had been chaiged with 
seditious libel, expelled from the House of Commons, and 
sentenced to a fine and imprisonment The Commons showed 
their subservience to the Government by refusing Wilkes his 
Parliamentary privilege of freedom from airest, on the ground 
that it did not cover cases of seditious libel But Chief Justice 
Pratt showed the more uidependent spirit of the judges by 
declaring geneial warrants illegal It was on a general warrant 
(that is, a warrant in which no names were mentioned) that the 
authors, prmters, and publisheis of the “Noith Briton” were 
arrested. 

Grenville could not agree with the King, so he resigned 
(1765), and the Marquis of Rockingham, leader of the “ Old 
Whigs,” came mto office (1765-1766) Rockingham himself was 
one of the best and most enlightened of the Whigs, but his 
ministry was weak and did not last long George gave it no 
support He was negotiating with Pitt, now Earl of Chatham 
Both wanted a non-party ministry, and on the fall of Rockingham 
the experiment was tried But Chatham’s health had broken 
down, andm 1768 he resigned, and was succeeded by the Duke 
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of Grafton Grafton’s ministry (1768-1770) soon plunged into 
another struggle wrth Wilkes, which completed the overthrow of 
the Whigs, and raised the whole question of the corrupt system 
of representation by which the country was governed and the 
need for reform 

In his struggle with the Government Wilkes had obtained 
the popular reputation of a champion of liberty, and having 
returned to England was elected as member of Parliament foi 
Middlesex The Commons refused, on very insufficient grounds, 



to allow linn to take his seat When the electors chose him a 
second and third time, the Government declared his opponent. 
Colonel Liittercll, to be elected This was a dangeious attack 
upon the rights of the electors, and roused so much indignation 
that the Government was forced to give way 

The attack on the Government was led by discontented Whigs, 
who began to denounce the corruption of the Parliamentary 
system, which was now being used by the Kmg agamst them, 
mstead of to their advantage Their great writer and orator, 
Burke, wrote his famous pamphlet, “ Thoughts on the Causes 
of the Pi esent Discontents,” while an anonymous writer satirised 
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the Goveinment in the “Letter of Juniiis ” At the same time 
Wilkes was making Parliamentary proceedings public, by 
establishing the right to publish Pailiamentaiy debates 
The attacks upon the Government led to the fall of the 
Grafton ministiy, and this left the King in a stiong position One 
after another the pimcipal Whig leaders had been given the 
opportunity to form a mmistiy and had failed to govern success¬ 
fully Meanwhile the King had had time to build up his own 
party, and could now put his own supporters in the place of the 
discredited Whigs Criticism of his political methods and of the 
increase in royal power came fiom the discontented Whigs, who 
had supported Wilkes and had inflamed public opinion, but the 
King was strong enough to disregard them He made Lord 
North head of the ministry, and North, who could rely upon a 
laige Parliamentary majority built up by the same coriiipt 
methods as had been used by the Whigs, lemained in power for 
twelve years 

THE WHIG AGITATION FOR REFORM 

While the North mmistty was in power (1770-1780) George 
III himself took an important share in the goveinment of the 
country He interfered iii the work and policy of his ministers 
more than any king had done since the establishment of Cabinet 
governments Until the loss of the American colonies aroused 
general discontent, leading to the fall of Noilh, the only people 
who objected to this extension of royal power were the fallen 
Whig leaders By 1780, after France and Spam had declared 
war, and English fortunes were teaching then lowest point, the 
Commons, in spite of biibery, were sufficiently moused to pass 
Dunning’s Motion, a resolution which declaied that the power 
of the Crown was increasing and ought to be diminished 

At the same time the Whigs, who did not like their own 
methods of corruption when used against themselves, weie begin¬ 
ning a popular agitation They demanded the reform of 
Parliamentaiy representation, and the abolition of many obsolete 
and useless offices, kept in existence to buy the votes of 
“ placemen ” Another sign of political discontent was the 
Gordon Riots (1780), which broke out in London after an Act 
tor the reliefs of Catholics, and during which the city had a 
narrow escape from being burnt 
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The surrender of Yorktown was followed by North’s 
resignation, and the Whigs returned to power under Lord 
Rockingham (1782) It seemed that they had at last triumphed 
over the Kmg, and they hastened to pass Burke’s measures for 
“ Economical Reform ” This abolished some of the means by 
which the Government could buy votes Many useless and 
obsolete offices were abolished, membeis of Parliament were 
forbidden to take Government contracts, and revenue officers 
were distianchised 



The Gordon Riots 


But the disunity of the Whigs made then tiiumph biief 
When Rockingham died (1782) the Whig leadeis, Loid Shel¬ 
burne and Charles James Fox, quaiiclled When the King 
invited Shelburne to foiin a ministry (1782-1783), Fox was so 
determined to overthrow it that he allied himself with Lord 
North, the old opponent of the Whigs Shelburne, after 
negotiating the Peace of Versailles (1783), which ended the War 
of American Independence, was foiced to lesign, and Fox and 
North came into power under the nominal leadership of the 
Duke of Portland 

The Fox-North coalition (1783) was unpopular, because the 
political views of the leaders weie so ditfeient that then alliance 
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was legarded as unprincipled It infuriated the King, who felt 
that North had deserted him When Fox brought in his India 
Bill (1783), the King persuaded the House of Lords to icject 
it, and then dismissed the ministry He chose as his Prime 
Minister Chatham’s second son, William Pitt, a young man of 
twenty-four, who had held office under Shelburne 



William Pitt 


PITT AND THE NEW TORY PARTY 

The younger Pitt was curiously unlike his father He lacked 
Chatham’s breadth of view, impulsiveness, and impatience of 
detail, and was cool, able, and methodical His youth handi¬ 
capped him little, because he was old for his years, reseived, and 
serious He was a clear and fluent speaker but lacked the 
eloquence of such great oiators as Fox and Burke In his youth 
he favoured Parliamentary reform, and there was little difference 
between his principles and those of his opponent. Fox. But 
their opmions developed in different diiections, and in tune Pitt 
became a Tory and Fox a Liberal Pitt’s couiage is shown by 
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the fact that he accepted and kept office after the fall of the Fox- 
North coalition, for he depended entirely on royal support, and 
had no majority in the Commons. Aftei maintaining his 
position for three months, he obtained a dissolution, and the 
election of 1784 gave him a majority in Parliament 
Pitt’s ministry lasted for eighteen years (1783-1801), during 
which he built up a new Tory party out of the King’s Friends, 
the old Tones, and his father’s followers, the Chathamite Whigs 
This Tory party was almost as powciful as the Whigs had been 
duiing the hist part of the eighteenth century The remnant of 
the Whigs united under the leadership of Fox, who was destined 
to spend most of his career in opposition Pitt had supported 
Parliamentary reform, but liis parly opposed it, and it was 
abandoned The Tones managed Parliament and elections by 
much the same means as those used by the Whigs, though Buike’s 
“Economical Refoims” had done something to check corrup¬ 
tion Undci Pitt’s rule cabinet and party government were 
icstoicd The attempt of George III to overthrow them had 
been a tailiiie, though lie had ceitainly helped to oveithrow the 
Whigs But royal influence remained impoitant, and Pitt 
managed the King with tact, retammg loyal support as well as 
that of the House of Commons 
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CHAPTER XXXVTII 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ECONOMIC 
AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 
IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL METHODS 

In the eighteenth century England was stiil a land ot villages 
and small towns and most of the people weie engaged in agiicul- 
ture The most usual type of village consisted ot a single street 
of faimhouses and cottages, with a chuich and parsonage, and 
veiy often a hall or manor-house Around the village lay us 
cultivated land, still in gieat stietches known as “ open fields ” 
These open lields wcie divided by narrow “balks” of 
unploughcd land into a nunibci ol stiips The tarmeis of the 
district united in cultivating them, each farmer having his land, 
not togethei in a single block, but in a numbei of scattcied strips 
spiead ovei the village fields 

This system of open-field cultivation was a survival from the 
Middle Ages, and it did not exist all over England In Kent, 
Devon and Cornwall, and on the Welsh bolder hedged fields had 
appealed early In othei paits of the country, from the fotii- 
teenth ceniuiy onwaids, landowners and enterprising farmers 
had enclosed portions of waste, pastuic, and of the common 
fields either for sheep-rearing oi, more raiely, to grow coin 
But in most of the cast and the midlands the open fields still 
remained 

The eighteenth century saw various improvements in 
agiiCLiltiire Tull introduced new methods of woikmg the land 
and of sowing seeds Loid Townshend, after he had left politics 
because he could not agiee with Walpole, popularised the grow¬ 
ing of turnips as winter fodder for cattle Instead of cattle being 
slaughteied m autumn because of the difficulty of feeding them 
in winter, they could now be kept, and a supply ol fresh meat 
ensured at all times ol the year The thrce-yeai course of agri¬ 
culture—wheat, coin, and fallow—was replaced by a foiii-yeai 
rotation of ciops—wheat, clover, com, and turnips, which kept 
the land always in use Being better worked, the land was more 
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productive, aud fai more wheat was grown At the same time 
the selective breeding of stock was mtioduced, and in the leign 
of George Til Coke of Norfolk and Bakewell greatly improved 
the existing strains of sheep and cattle, increasing then size and 
weight tieraendously 

ENCLOSURES 

A result of these improvements was bigger profits, and 
enterprising landowners began to invest capital freely in their 



Jethro Tull’s Wheat Drill 
Fiom Tull’s Hoiie-Hoeing Husbamhy 


estates Coke spent about £500,000 in improving his Norfolk 
estates, and his rents increased from £2,000 to about £20,000 a 
year The rich, seeing an opportunity for investment, were 
impatient of the open-field system, and of the rights of the 
villagers that stood in the way of the new fanning Wheie 
several farmers worked the land in common, new methods could 
only be introduced by general consent Waste land and pasture 
could not be developed while villagers had rights there So the 
help of Parliament was secured m a senes of enclosure Acts 
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These Acts peimitted open fields, pasture and waste to be 
split up into hedged fields The rights of villagers weie bought 
up foi small sums of money, laige faims weie established, and 
the spread of advanced methods of agriculture made possible 
An Act foi enclosure applied only to land m a particular 
place, but during the period between 1760 and 1840 the land in 
one distiict after another was enclosed till, by the end of that 
period, few open fields were left During the last yeais of the 
eighteenth century the amount of corn grown in England rose 
sharply, and this enabled the country to supply its own food 
dining the long war with Napoleon The improvement of loads 
and the constiuction of canals made it easier to send agiicultuial 
produce to distant places for sale, and the country districts found 
a market m the lapidly increasing population of the towns 
Farmers prospered, and taimers and landowners sank their 
capital in impiovements on their estates and farms But when 
the war was over, the price of com fell and much money was 
lost 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 

Meanwhile a gieat change had taken place in the position 
of the villagers As a result of the enclosiiie Acts country people 
had lost their rights m the enclosed common land and pasture, 
and the compensation they had received in money or land was 
inadequate Small farmers, who could not afford improvements, 
had to sell their holdings and work foi wages During the 
Napoleonic war the cost of living rose, and the country kbouier 
became abjectly poor Local authorities made the situation 
worse by hiring out paupers at cheap lates to work on the farms, 
so that farmers would not pay the wage of an ordinary labourer 
It was the business of the magistrates to regulate wages, and in 
1795 the Berkshire magistrates met at Speenhamland to perform 
this duty Unwisely they tried to solve the problem by sup¬ 
plementing wages by poor lehef They drew up a scale by which 
a labouiei was to receive a total of 3/- a week for himself, and 
1/6 for each of his dependants, when the loaf of bread cost 1 /- 
This measure effectively prevented wages from rising, and placed 
the worker m the position of a pauper, dependent on parish 
relief 
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Thus the etonomic changes of the eighteenth centiiiy 
destroyed the freedom and independence of village life Large 
fdiraeis thiove and prospered and the rents of landowners 
increased, but the agiicultural worker was reduced to extiemc 
poverty, and often to starvation His self-respect was under¬ 
mined by the necessity lor poor-relief and the impossibility ot 
making a living wage He had no incentive to work haidci than 
was necessaiy, for he had nothing to gam He had no 
opportunity lor thiilt sinee he received no relief while he had 
money of his own, so his savings were sure to vanish The lesult 
of all this was demoralisation and resentment The labouici 
became hostile to the farmei and landowner, and iick-burning, 
lobbery, and poaching became ticquent For a time, the upper 
and middle classes came to regaid the pooi as necessarily 
dangeious and disoideily 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Duung the eighteenth century levolutionary changes took 
place in industry as well as m agiiculture This “Industiial 
Revolution ” had many aspects It included the use of 
machinery and of steam power in manufacture, the development 
of new means ot tiansport, and the replacement of domestic 
nianufactuies by the factory system It changed England fiom 
an agricultural to an industrial countiy, with a population that 
was conceiitiated in large towns instead ol being scattered 
tliiough the countryside in villages Though from one point of 
view the change came lapidly, and caused much suhcring by 
upsetting the litc of the nation, yet it stretched ovei a long 
peiiod the last half ot the eighteenth centuiy and the fust half 
of the nineteenth 

In the eaily years of the eighteenth centuiy English 
manutactures weie still earned on by hand, either in small shops, 
the mastei of which employed a few workmen, or in the home, 
where a man and his family worked togethei at spinning and 
weaving The woikeis used the tools and methods used by then 
ancestors New methods were regarded with suspicion and dis- 
favoui By the eighteenth century, however, this conservative 
spirit was disappeaiing, and the development of overseas trade 
was creating an increasing demand for goods Enteiprising 
manufacturers were ready to welcome the inventions that brought 
the use of machinery into industry 
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IRON, COAL, AND TRANSPORT 

But the use of muchmery oq any large scab would have been 
impossible if means had not been found to met ease the supply 
of lion available to make it Iron had been smelted in England 
horn eaily tunes by the use of charcoal Wood for the charcoal 
was obtained fiom the forests, so the iron industry had had to 
establish itself wheie both wood and non oie could be obtained, 
and flourished in the lorests ol the Sussex Weald So long as 
vood had to be used in smelting, the supply of iron was limited, 



Coal Wagon 

(From jLoik/o/j Magazine, 1764) 


and as the English foiests became exhausted, the English non 
industry threatened to disappear But at the begmnmg of the 
eighteenth centuiy a process was discoveied by which cast-iron 
could be smelted with coal, and fafty years later coal was also 
used to produce non foi forging By the Cort ptocesses coal was 
also applied to the forging of non, and the iron industry moved 
tiom the southern forests to the coalfields of the midlands and 
the north 

The demand foi coal to be used in smelting iron made coal¬ 
mining an important industiy The need loi coal leacted upon 
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the development of tianspoit and of steam potver The fiist 
canals weie built to carry coal cheaply and, when James Watt 
supplied a steam engine that could be used successfully to supply 
motive powei foi machineiy (1776), it was applied to the pump¬ 
ing of watei out of mines Steam, coal, and non were all 
essential to the mechanisation of mdustiy 

Anothei need was better tiansport At the beginning ot the 
eighteenth century roads were veiy bad, most of them unpaved 
tracks, full of holes, and almost impassable in bad weather Each 
parish was supposed to keep its own loads m order, but actually 
little 01 nothing was done to repair them The fiisL improvement 
was made by Turnpike Tiusts, which undeitook the lesponsibility 
ot keeping a load in oidei in return foi the right to levy a toll 
upon travelleis These tiusts greatly improved English loads 
during the second half of the eighteenth century During its last 
yeais, John Macadam was peifecting his piocess for making a 
hard load surface by the use ot small pieces of gianite As loads 
impioved, goods could be moved by wagon instead of by pack- 
horse, and legular coaching-seivices made the movements of 
haveners easiei At the same time the canals were being built, 
the fust being the one between Worsley and Manchester constiuc- 
ted by Brindley m 1761 Transport of goods by canal was 
cheaper and more convenient than by road, and England was 
soon covered with a netwoik of these waterways 

MACHINERY IN THE COTTON AND WOOLLEN 
INDUSTRIES 

The import of cotton goods fiom India had thieatened 
the English woollen trade When this import was checked by 
law, the cotton manufacture in the Pennine dales of Lancashire 
developed rapidly The cotton mdustiy was young and therefore 
progressive, and was the first to make use of the mechanical 
inventions of the eighteenth century. The first ot these 
inventions weie new methods of spinning, which had so lai been 
earned on by the spinning wheel In 1770 Haigreaves invented 
the spinning jenny, in which one wheel tinned several spindles 
It was named aftei his wile, who, like most of the women in the 
neighbourhood, took in spinning He is said to have thought 
of the idea while watching his wife’s spinning wheel continue to 
revolve on its side aftei it had been knocked ovei Later, means 
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were discovered tor working the spinning trame by water power, 
and spinning began to be done m mills instead of at home 
These mills were at first small and weie situated in the Pennine 
dales, wheie watei powei was to be had Then, duiing the 
Napoleonic war steam power was used to woik the iiames, and 
mills became larger and more numerous 

The use of machinery m spinning produced so much thread 
that the weaveis had more work than they could do In 1785 
Caitwiight had invented a powei loom, but it did not woik well, 
and hand-weaving continued till the end of the centuiy Then^ 
in 1803 Horrocks invented an efficient power-loom, and weaving 
too became mechanical and was carried on m factories 

The woollen manufactuiers weie slow to adopt the new 
machinery The spinning jenny was not used foi wool till the 
last yeais of the eighteenth century, and handloom weaving con¬ 
tinued to be customaiy in the woollen tiade through the early 
yeais of the nineteenth Possibly the slowness of the change 
was due to the conservatism of an old industry, foi the cloth 
tiade had been the staple English industry since the later Middle 
Ages It had been earned on m various parts of England, but 
after the introduction of machinery and of the factory system 
Its chief centie continued to be the West Riding of Yorkshire 
Her ample supplies of coal and iron made it possible for 
England to develop manufactures based on steam power and 
machinery She now rapidly became the foremost industrial 
nation of the world, a position which she maintained throughout 
the nineteenth century But this pre-eminence, and the wealth 
that went with it, were obtained at a great cost to hei workers 
The use of power looms threw the weaveis out of work The 
possibility of employing women and children to tend machines 
m factories caused wages to fall, and the town worker, like the 
country labouier, was reduced to poverty and often starvation 
The fact that the workeis associated the use of machines with 
low wages and unemployment led to assaults on mills, and to the 
frame-breaking of the early years of the nineteenth century But 
in reality unemployment and low wages were also the result of 
an enormous increase in population This increase in population 
was largely due to medical knowledge The smallpox which had 
ravaged the country during the eighteenth centurj/ was checked, 
and there were various sanitary improvements 
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WORKERS UNDER THE FACTORY SYSTEM 

An effect of tlie development of the factoiy system was tc 
concentiate workers m towns The industrial towns of the nortf 
.grew at an enoimous pace Low wages and unemployment ir 
the country drove countiy labouiers to the towns, and supplier 
more labour than was needed, even foi the rapid expansion o 
industry Conditions, both in the factories and m the home: 
of the workers wcie bad and insanitaiy, though possibly littk 
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worse than had prevailed when spinning and weaving had been 
earned on in countiy cottages But theie was an organised 
brutality in the caily tactoiy system that the domestic system 
ot indiistiy must have lacked Small childien were worked in 
the lactones toi twelve oi fifteen hours at a stietch under the 
direction ot overseen, and under rigid, and otten ciuel discipline 
In the coal-mming industry women and children worked under 
terrible conditions, and little caie was taken foi the safety ot 
the mmeis The period had all the evils ot a time of transition, 
when an old system has bioken down, and a new one is in the 
process of being evolved 

Duiing the industrial revolution suffering was intensified by 
the theories of the day, which upheld fiee industiial development 
Prospeiity was no longer thought to consist m the existence of an 
independent, self-suppoiting population, but in the accumulation 
of national wealth It was held that no check must be put upon 
the expansion of mdustiy, and that wages and conditions ot work 
must be left to adjust themselves Employeis thought that the 
Govciiunent should keep oidei by preventing combinations of 
woikmen, but should do nothing to protect the worker, oi to 
ensure him a decent standard of living The day of the 
enlightened employer of laboui was yet to come, though even at 
this time some employers treated then men well, and tried to 
improve conditions generally But the new mill owners were, in 
most cases men who had pushed then way up from the lanks of 
the working class They were too narrow and uneducated to 
sympathise with then workmen, or to see that conditions to 
which they themselves had been accustomed ought to be bettered 

RELIGION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

In the eighteenth century the leligious indiffeience and 
scepticism that had appeared among the upper classes after the 
Restoration spread rapidly Critical and enquiiing minds 
interested themselves in science and philosophy, instead of in 
theological disputes The centuiy has been nicknamed the 
“ age of prose and reason,” and leligious enthusiasm was looked 
upon with disfavour 

In the Church of England the High Church spurt of Anne’s 
reign had died down The Church became rather colourless in 
its teachings, closely allied with the gentry, many of whose sons 
were cleigymen The country parson was often a magistrate. 
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and his lite was, in many cases, the same as that of the squire 
A gulf had appeared between the parson, who belonged to the 
gentry, and the villagers, and the Church at this tune neglected 
the spiritual needs of the pooi 

Like Chill chmen, Dissenters had become more modeiate 
with the passage of time, and had lost much ot their Puritan 
enthusiasm The Toleiation Act (1689) had given them freedom 
of worship, but lehgious tests still prevented a rigid Dissenter 
irom holding any orhee m central or local government But the 
Whigs passed annual Indemnity Acts to safeguard those who 
Ignored this piohibition Dissent was, however, confined to 
the middle and lowei classes, though, like the Chuich, it did 
little for the very pooi 

Catholics were less foitunate than Dissenteis They had not 
been gianted fieedom of worship, and they were not permitted 
to teach m schools, noi to possess land Populai hostility to 
them was not dead The adoption by England (1751) of the 
Giegorian calendai, which was in use in Eiiiope, led to an out- 
ciy against “Popeiy,” because the retoimed calendai had been 
drawn up by the oideis of Pope Giegory XIII (1582) In 1778 
Catholics received ceitam concessions They were permitted to 
hold land, to have then own schools, and to take the oath of 
allegiance in a form acceptable to their faith This led to the 
Gordon riots (1780), which almost ended m the destruction of 
London 

METHODISM THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT 

But the eighteenth centuiy was destined to witness the 
establishment of a new and enthusiastic religious sect the 
Methodists Then foundei, John Wesley, not only began his 
career as a High Churchman, but died a membci of the Chuich 
of England, and it was only the hostility oL the Chuich that 
foiced hmi to do much of his work outside its boundaries 
Wesley was a religious enthusiast, who, while at Oxford, got 
together a small gioup ot friends who united in religious obser¬ 
vances, It was the pieeision with which this gioup attended to 
its religious duties that gave rise to the nickname Methodists ” 

Wesley went to do missionaiy woik in Georgia (1735), but 
was not veiy successful there It was his preaching tours in 
England, aftei his letuin, that made his name Wesley was 
helped by his brother, Charles Wesley, and by Geoige Whitfield, 
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but Whitfield soon lett him, and went to begin a religious levival 
in Wales The English Church mistrusted Wesley’s enthusiasm, 
and having no love for wandeimg preachers, the clergy would 
not lend him their churches This forced him to preach m the 
open air, and brought him into close contact with the poor 
Since the Church did not countenance his followers, Wesley was 
forced to encouiage them to establish congiegations and chapels 
of then own The Methodists eventually broke away from the 
Church altogether, and became a dissenting sect 

The religious revival biought about by the Wesleys allccted 
other religious bodies The othei Dissenters became moie 
enthusiastic, and a revival m the Chuich of England, the 
“ Evangelical Movement,” began This was regarded with 
dislike by many churchmen, because it was tinged with the spmt 
of Methodism These religious revivals weie accompanied by 
a revolt against the indiffeience to other people’s sufferings that 
had characterised the eailiei part of the century, and by the 
development of the humanitaridn spirit that manifested itself in 
agitations foi the abolition of slavery, foi prison reform, and for 
the relaxation of the penal code 

WILBERFORCE’S ANTI-SLAVERY CAMPAIGN 

But religion and humanitaiianism were not always 
bed-fellows Many religious people showed no interest in the 
suffering of their fellows, and many who agitated for 
humanitaiian reforms had no interest in religion And those 
who showed sympathy with one type of suffciing often had no 
wish to lelieve another Foi instance Wilberfoice, the 
champion of the slaves, opposed the abolition of flogging in the 
army Also a great many of the movements foi reform now set 
on foot did not achieve their object till the nineteenth centuiy 
Still, It IS indisputable that a more humane spirit was beginning 
to appear 

The abolition of the slave trade (1806) was a work of great 
importance Britain’s colonial supiemacy gave hei iejection ot 
sldveiy great weight in deciding the fate of that institution, and 
checked the enslavement ot the native population of Africa, when 
that continent was explored and paititioned by Europeans dining 
the nineteenth centuiy The leadei of the anti-slavery agitation 
was William Wilberforce, a gentleman ot Hull He had been 
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SO 

conveited to Evaiigelicanism, and his social connections gave 
him considerable influence vvith people of political impoitance 
outside his own sect Wilberfoice had the suppoit of the 
Quakers and the othei Dissenters, and of the gieatcr pait of the 
middle classes, especially m Yorkshire But so long as Pitt 
remained m powei nothing was done, for, though Pitt sympa¬ 
thised with the anti-slavciy campaign, he had become veiy 
unwilling to mteifcre with vested intciests It was left for Fox 
to abolish the slave trade 

Meanwhile, the tactoiy system was bringing slaveiy to 
children in England, but, in spite ot the work of Peel and Owen, 
some time was to elapse before any effective regulation of hours 
and conditions in tactoi les was to be obtained 
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FRANCE AND THE REVOLUTIONARY WARS 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 

While the Industrial Revolution in England was usheiing 
in the age of machmery, the French Revolution was bringing 
to an end the old social and political order in western Europe 
An age was begmnmg in which people were no longer content 
to leave government to kings and aristocracies. States were 
no longer regarded as the property of ruling families such as the 
Hapsburgs oi the Bourbons 

In eighteenth-century Fiance the people had no political 
powei, but they had to beai the whole cost of government The 
nobles and clergy weie privileged oiders, who paid no taxes 
National taxation was heavy, and m addition to this, the French 
peasants had to pay even heavier dues to the lord upon whose 
estates they lived These payments went to support an inefficient 
and badly organised system of government, and to fill the pockets 
of nobles who seldom visited the estates from which they drew 
their wealth The peasants weie also buidened with church 
tithes, most of which went to the rich prelates, while the parish 
priests remained almost as poor as the people among whom 
they worked 

This state of things was the fault of nobody in particulai 
The French nobility were, on the whole, enlightened and cultured, 
and m many cases were ciitics of the corrupt system under which 
they lived Ministers of state were often public-spiiited, and 
made attempts to remedy abuses The King, Louis XVI, 
though he had little capacity oi taste for politics, was kindly and 
conscientious But eveiy one was m the grip of an obsolete 
social and political system Royal fear of the local influence 
of the nobles had forced them to leave their estates and become 
useless courtiers The government of the country had passed 
into the hands of innumerable officials Many of these had little 
to do and their offices were often either inheiited, or bought by 
the holders for the sake of their profits 
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VOLTAIRE, MONTESQUIEU AND ROUSSEAU 

The French government was no worse than that of othei 
European states Privileged nobilities and oppressed peasantries 
existed all over Europe But in the eighteenth century Fiance 
was a centre of political and philosophical thought The 
educated classes were rapidly losing their lespect for tradition, 
and for the established order They weic learning to challenge 
all existing institutions both in Church and State 

The brilliant and sceptical Voltaire attacked Catholicism 
He called attention, in witty and biting satiies, to the worldly 
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and extravagant lives of the upper clergy, and advocated an 
attitude of toleration or indifference in religious matters 
Voltane could point to England as a country where vauous 
creeds existed side by side without causing national demorahsa- 
tion 

It was to England also that Montesquieu, the cntic of the 
French political system, turned for an example of a model 
constitution His interpretation of the English constitution did 
not correspond very closely with reality, hut Voltaire and 
Montesquieu led men to desire a reform of existing institutions 
in France 

Rousseau’s teaching struck at the root of the whole French 
system He taught that all men were born free and had a right 
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to a voice m their own government Rousseau argued that 
rulers drew their authority from the people, and that if they did 
not give the good government for which they received then 
power, they should be overthrown These ideas of equality, and 
of government in accordance with the general will were directly 
contiaiy to the French system of privilege They were eagerly 
seized upon by the middle classes, who were jealous of the 
nobility 

The Government tried to suppress the works of these 
philosophers, but this only made them the more eagerly read 
and discussed Meanwhile, the War of American Independence 
piovided a practical example of a struggle for liberty, and the 
expense of the French mtervention m this war threw French 
finances mto disorder Smee the privileged classes refused to 
contribute to taxation, an assembly representative of the whole 
nation, the States General, was summoned (1789) 

BEGINNING OF THE REVOLUTION 

The King and his ministers saw the necessity for giving the 
nation a voice in its affairs They allotted to the people, the 
“Third Esfate,” twice as many representatives in the States- 
General as to the privileged orders of clergy and nobility, and 
granted all tax-payers over twenty-five a voice m their election 
Then the Government became alarmed because the represen¬ 
tatives of the Third Estate would be able to out-vote those of 
the clergy and nobility An attempt was made to force the 
three Estates to meet and vote separately The deputies of the 
Third Estate at once saw through this device, and when they 
could not force the Government to let the States-General meet 
and vote as a single body, they declared themselves a “ National 
Assembly ” They swore not to separate till France had been 
given a constitution This defiance of royal power was the first 
act of the Revolution 

Louis XVI met this defiance with his usual indecision He 
gave way to the deputies, and ordered the clergy and the nobles 
to join the National Assembly But at the same tune troops 
were brought to Pans, and this provoked the opponents of the 
Government The Pans mob attacked and destroyed the royal 
fortress of the Bastille This outbreak of mob violence, accom¬ 
panied by many atrocities, was hailed by the National Assembly 
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and by advanced thinkers in many parts of Europe, as a death¬ 
blow to tyranny Actually, the Bastille was little more than a 
medieval lelic, and had long ceased to be an instiument of 
oppiession 

After the tall of the Bastille, the Revolution was huriied along 
by torces ovei which the National Assembly had little control 
The citizens of Pans, terrified by mob violence, established a 
municipal government of then own, the “ Commune ” They 
also raised a “National Guard” of citizens, which adopted 
colouis of red, white, and blue The citizens of the othei French 
towns, finding that the old system had broken down and that 
they must depend upon themselves to keep order, mutated Pans 
and also established Communes and National Guaids 

Meanwhile the general disorder caused a wave of panic to 
spread thiough the country The peasants armed themselves 
and attacked the country-houses of their lords, burning the 
registers that contained records of the services due from them 
Looting and noting broke out all over France, and hurried the 
National Assembly into the abolition of all feudal rights and 
privileges It was hoped that the removal of the peasant 
grievances might lead to the restoration of order 

THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

The National Assembly desired to avoid revolutionary 
excesses and to establish a constitutional monarchy It drew up 
a written constitution, reformed the administration and made all 
administrative posts elective. Votes were given to tax-payers 
that is, to the middle class For the first time, France was united 
under a uniform system of government When it had completed 
its task, the Assembly dissolved itself, and made way for a 
Legislative Assembly elected in accordance with the new 
constitution 

Unfortunately, circumstances were against the smooth 
working of the new system The new Assembly did not trust 
the King, who had made an attempt to escape from France, and 
was almost a piisonei The Queen was known to be mtrigumg 
with foreign powers, and with the French aristocrats who had fled 
abroad Moreover, the Assembly could not control the nation, 
and was itself under the influence of the Pans mob, which 
supported its moie violent members, the Jacobins 
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The mob had forced the King to leave Versailles and come to 
Pans, so the deputies were m constant fear of the Parisians The 
Commune and the National Guaid. originally established to 
keep order, had become the instruments of the revolutionaries, 
The suppoiteis of constitutional goveinment could not control 
the revolution they had begun, and the intervention of foreign 
powers soon led to a war that resulted in the downfall of the 
Fiench monaichy 

PITT’S FINANCIAL REFORMS 

When the French Revolution began (1789) England was 
peaceful and prosperous Her defeat in the War of Independ¬ 
ence (1775-1783) had left her still with naval and colonial 
supremacy Fiance, who had supported the Americans, was 
financially crippled, while England’s trade with the American 
colonies actually increased after they had become independent 

Pitt, who came into office at the end of Geoige III’s struggle 
with the Whigs (1783), showed himself an able politician He 
built up a new Tory party out of his own followers, the 
Chathamite Whigs, the “King’s Fiiends” party built up by 
George III, and the remnants of the old Tory party Because 
this Tory party would not pass any measure of Parliamentary 
reform, Pitt was obliged to abandon his attempts to reform the 
existing system, and the Tories controlled Parliament by much 
the same means as had been used by the Whigs 

Pitt re-organrsed the goveinment of India and Canada by 
his India Act (1783), and his Canada Act (1791) He also 
showed more interest in, and ability for finance than any minister 
had done since the time of Walpole Pievioiisly, the money 
obtamed from each tax had been assigned to a particular purpose 
Pitt established a single “ Consolidated Fund,” into which all 
levenue was gathered, and from which all expenditure was paid. 
This greatly simplified Parliamentary finance He also carried 
out a thorough revision of the duties charged upon imports,, 
tor a study of Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations ” (1776) had 
converted him to the new economic doctrine of Free Trade 
Smith argued that the Government should place no restrictions 
upon trade and industry Pitt, though he did not abolish import 
duties altogether, greatly induced them This checked 
smuggling, which became less profitable Trade so increased 
that the Government received more revenue than before 
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In 1786, in accordance with his free trade principles, Pitt 
negotiated a commercial treaty with the French Duties were 
reduced upon British cotton, woollen, and iron goods exported 
to Fiance, in letnin for a smiilai reduction of duties on French 
wines and silks Neither Pitt nor the rest of England was 
expecting the destruction of the French monarchy, and of the 
old social and political older lust before the outbreak of the 
Revolution, English tiavellers in France saw no sign of the 
approaching upheaval In 1788 the attention of English 
politicians was claimed by a quarrel over the regency during 
George Ill.’s temporary fit of insanity The Whig leadei. Fox, 
declared that the position of Regent belonged by right to the 
Prince of Wales Pitt argued that the Regent ought to be chosen 
by Parliament Before the dispute had been decided George III 
recovered his sanity, and his son did not become Prince Regent 
till 1812 

ENGLISH POLITICIANS AND THE REVOLUTION 

To understand the attitude of England to the French 
Revolution it is necessary to realise that the eighteenth century 
was a time of deep respect for established institutions In spite 
of a certain amount of tiee thinking among the uppei classes, 
the opinions of most of the nation weie tinged by their religious 
beliefs The existing order of things was regaided as a divine 
dispensation, dividing people into rich and poor, i ulers and ruled 
Civilisation was not held to be constantly changing and progress¬ 
ing, but to be a fixed slate An upheaval such as the French 
Revolution was not thought of as a change m the older of things, 
but as a return from civilisation to anarchy This attitude was 
strengthened by the excesses of the revolution and by the 
execution of aristocrats, who weie m many cases well-known in 
English society 

But in England, as m Fiance, there was an educated and 
cultured minority of advanced thinkers This minoiity was 
ready, with Voltaire, to criticise existing institutions, and to 
accept Rousseau’s doctrine of the general wiU To some of these 
people, as to Wordsworth, the French Revolution seemed a new 
dawn of liberty, and the fall of the Bastille one of the great 
events of history Others, less idealistic, were at least willing 
to accept Montesquieu’s theory of the perfection of the English 
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coubtitution, and to sympathise with the French attempt to 
establish a constitutional monarchy on the English model 

In English politics all these points of view were represented. 
The Whig leader, Fox, who had sympathised with the Americans 
in then demand for independence and was a supporter of Parlia¬ 
mentary leiorm in England, now became the champion ol the 
French Revolution In spite of the atrocities that marked its 
course, he regarded it as a gieat movement towards liberty But 
Fox lepresented only the more advanced section ol Whig thought 
The othei Whig leader, Burke, saw the Revolution from a diffei- 
ent standpoint, and denouneed it liom the first m his famous 
“ Reflections on the French Revolution ” Meanwhile, the 
cautious and moderate Pitt, the leadei of the Tories, was inclined, 
without upholding or condemning the Revolution, to leave the 
French to work out a new Constitution for themselves 

It was French foreign policy rather than opposition to the 
Revolution, that finally led Pitt into war with France But, 
before war began, a large section of the Whigs, influenced by 
Burke’s “ Reflections,” had deserted Fox and joined Pitt Fox 
and his supporters, the Dissenteis, became veiy unpopular 
Riots occurred in which the houses and chapels of Dissenteis 
were attacked, including the house of the scientist, Piiestley, at 
Birmingham After the outbreak of war Fox maintained his 
friendly attitude to France, and so laid himself open to be 
charged with lack of patiiotism 

POLICY OF REPRESSION 

Unfortunately their opposition to the French Revolution 
diove Pitt and his followers to lepression and reaction Fear 
that revolution might spread to England made them feel that the 
only sate policy was to abandon all reform and to uphold the 
existing order They did not realise that the discontent of the 
working class in England was due to the suffering caused by 
economic changes, and not to any desire to stir up a revolution 
on the Flench model The evils that arose fiom the Industrial 
Revolution were making reforms necessaiy, but these reforms 
were not begun till the nmeteenth century, and discontent was 
met by a policy of repression 

Movements among the workers to secure political 
representation, or improved conditions, were taken as evidence 
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of revolutionary leeling, and were sternly suppressed Tom 
Paine had replied to Burke’s “ Reflections ” by the “ Rights of 
Man” (1791), which demanded representative government. 
Thomas Hardy, a shoemakei, founded the “ Correspondmg 
Society ” to study means of obtammg reform But this working 
class agitation was regarded as dangerous Haidy was prose¬ 
cuted for treason, and Corresponding Societies were suppressed 
When other leaders were similaily prosecuted, juries refused to 
convict them, and this checked the worst extremes of repression. 
But Acts weie passed to punish those who advocated reform, 
and the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act (1794-1801) 
enabled the Government to imprison without trial those accused 
of treason 

The attitude of the Whig leader. Fox, duiing this period of 
repression, was of great value to England By keeping alive a 
political party that favouied libeialism and Parliamentary 
reform, he paved the way for reform of the constitution in the 
nineteenth century by Parliamentary means, instead of by a 
revolution 

OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

In 1791 Fiance had established her constitutional monarchy, 
but the situation was dangerous and unstable The revolution¬ 
ary party, the Jacobins, under the leadership of Robespierre,- 
Marat, and Danton, had the support of the Pans commune and 
of the mob, and were rapidly gammg control of the Assembly 
The new Government mistrusted the Kmg, who was piactically 
a prisoner, and the aristocrats who had left France were appeal¬ 
ing for help to the European powers Austria and Prussia made 
a mistaken attempt to strengthen the French monarchy by the 
“ Declaration of Pillnitz.” This demanded the restoration of 
absolute monarchy, and had the effect of driving the Fiench to 
declare war on Austria (1792) 

France was unprepared for war and her army was m disorder 
It was only the dilatoiy advance of her enemies that prevented 
them from seizing Pans The capture of Verdun plunged the 
French into a panic, and the extreme party got control of affairs 
Royalists were imprisoned, and, m the “ September Massacres ” 
the prisoners were butchered by the mob 

About the same time the French gained a small success at 
Valmy, and this proved to be the turning point of the war The 
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Prussians were inoie interested in the proposed partition o£ 
Poland than in events in France, and began to retreat A new 
French Assembly, the National Convention, met and declared 
France a Republic, and at the beginning ot the next year (1793) 
Louis XVI was executed Meanwhile, after Valmy, the French 
had proved unexpectedly victorious They overran Belgium, got 
control of the Scheldt, which had been closed to foreign ships 
by international agreement, and opened its commerce to all 
nations 

PITT’S WAR POLICY. THE FIRST COALITION 

Pitt had refused to jom Austria and Prussia in coeicmg the 
French, but the French conquest of Belgium and them opening 
the port of Antwerp made wai inevitable In 1793 it was 
declared by the French Pitt’s qualities were not those of a 
war mmistei His courage, patience, and tenacity kept the 
struggle alive when his allies deseitcd him and the English cause 
seemed overwhelmed by misfortunes. But his policy mutated 
that of his father, Chatham, in the Seven Years’ Wat This 
policy was to maintain English naval supremacy, to attack the 
French colonies, and to subsidise allies to fight the French in 
Europe But the Revolutionary War was a European, not a 
colonial, struggle The policy of attackmg the French colonies 
led to a great waste of British troops in the unhealthy West 
Indies, while the opportunity to crush France m Europe was 
neglected 

The First Coalition (1793-1795) against Fiance included 
Britain, Prussia, Austria, Spam, and Holland France was 
surrounded by enemies and her army was disorganised and ill- 
equipped An energetic advance would have ended the war 
altogether but the Allies were badly led and unenthusiastic 
Britam’s attention was mainly fixed on the West Indies Austria 
and Prussia wanted to secure a share of Poland, which was being 
attacked by Russia. 

Howe won a naval victory, the “ Glorious First of June ” 
(1794), but this battle would have been unnecessary if Pitt had 
blockaded the French ports more closely Meanwhile, the 
alarmed French had established a “ Committee of Public Safety,” 
and the “ Terror ” began Opponents of the Revolution were 
hunted and executed Carnot, the “ Orgamsei of Victory,” 
re-orgamsed the French army, and compulsory militaiy service 
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was instituted The Republicans leconqueied Belgium They 
also overran Holland, which made peace, and established a 
republiean govcinment (1794) Faced by the French advance, 
the coalition broke up Spam made an alliance with France, 
and Prussia withdrew from the wai, so England and Austria 
were left to fight alone 

BONAPARTE IN EGYPT NAVAL WARFARE 

English diplomacy and subsidies had failed to hold the Allies 
together, and England was now threatened by the combination 
of the French, Spanish, and Dutch fleets Pitt wanted peace, but 
in France the Terrorists had been overthiown, and the govern¬ 
ment was m the hands of the Directory This group of 
self-seeking politicians intended to keep themselves m power by 
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a siKcessful wai, and by levying contiibutions trom conqueied 
states 

The division of Geimany and Italy into small independent 
states made the French advance easier In Italy the Corsican 
soldier, Napoleon Bonaparte, was establishmg his leputation 
(1796-1797) He won a number of victories there, driving the 
Austiians out of the country, and taking the province of Milan 
When peace was concluded between Fiance and Austria at 
Campo Formio (1797), England lost her last ally Bonaparte 
then decided that English power could be most effectively 
attacked in the East He sailed tor Egypt (1798), with a view 
to advancing fiom there to a conquest of India 

During this period British fortunes reached their lowest point 
The British fleet had to evacuate the Mediteiranean (1796) 
Ireland was on the verge of revolt, and there was constant danger 
of a French invasion of England The British fleet was less 
up-to-date than the French, and the seamen were discontented 
Britain had to deal with the fleets of France, Spam, and the 
Dutch In 1797 Admiial Jervis and Nelson defeated the Spanish 
fleet at Cape St Vincent, but after this victory naval mutinies 
occurred, which almost exposed England to invasion 

The Channel fleet, winch was watching the French fleet, 
mutinied at Spithead This was followed by a mutiny m the 
North Sea fleet, engaged in watching the Dutch, at the Nore 
The sailors had legitimate grievances, and the Spithead mutiny 
ended with then lediess The mutiny at the Noie was more 
indefensible, and only Duncan’s clever stiategy kept the Dutch 
in the Texel When the mutiny was ended, the Dutch fleet was 
decisively defeated at Camperdown, which, together with Cape 
St Vincent, re-established British naval supremacy 

It was then decided to send a Bntish fleet to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and Nelson, who had distinguished himself at Cape St 
Vincent, was placed in command of it Nelson annihilated the 
French fleet in Aboukir Bay This Battle of the Nile (1798) cut 
off Bonapaite, who had conquered Egypt, from France Bona¬ 
parte advanced into Syria, but was checked at Acie (1799) by the 
Turks, aided by Sir Sidney Smith and an English squadron He 
then abandoned his Eastern scheme, deserted his army, and 
escaped to France There he used his military reputation to 
make himselt dictatoi, as “ First Consul,” while the French army 
in Egypt was defeated by the English and the Tuiks (1801) 
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THE SECOND COALITION. THE ARMED NEUTRALITY 

While Bonaparte was in Egypt, Pitt had formed the Second 
Coalition (1798-1801) of Biitam, Austria, Russia, and Turkey 
Though a British force was unsuccessful m Holland, the 
Austrians and Russians cleared the French out of Italy, and 
drove them back in Switzerland till the Russians weie defeated 
at Zurich But when Bonaparte returned to France and seized 
control of the government, allied successes soon came to an 
end. He took the Austrians in the leai by crossing the St 
Beinard Pass into Italy, defeated them at Marengo, and re¬ 
conquered Italy. In Germany the Austrian army was defeated 
at Hohenlinden, and Austiia made peace in the Treaty of 
Luneville Meanwhile the Tsar Paul, who was eccentric and 
unbalanced, conceived a great admuation for Bonaparte’s genius, 
and allied himself with France against England 

Bonaparte then used European fear ol France and jealousy 
of English naval supremacy to unite Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Prussia in an “ Armed Neutrality ” against England The 
exclusion of British trade fiom the Baltic was threatened, and 
there was dangei that the French would get control of the fleets 
of the northern powers Britain therefore sent a fleet to Copen¬ 
hagen, under Sir Hyde Parker and Nelson, to intimidate 
Denmark, The Danish Goveinment remained obstinate, and 
Nelson, acting on his own initiative, attacked and destroyed the 
Danish fleet. Denmark left the Armed Neutrality, which broke 
up altogether on the assassination of the Tsar Paul, whose 
successor, Alexander I, was friendly to Britain 

THE PEACE OF AMIENS 

Both Britain and Napoleon were now eagei for peace Pitt 
had resigned over the Irish question, and had been succeeded 
by Addington, who negotiated the Treaty of Amiens (1802) 
Each party was to restore its conquests, though this was unduly 
favourable to France, which regained its valuable West Indian 
islands, to the detriment of British trade 



CHAPTER XL 

THE NAPOLEONIC WAR 

RENEWAL OF THE WAR 

The Peace ot Amiens (1802) left Bonaparte tree to build up 
an efficient and centralised despotism in France, and to consoli¬ 
date French supremacy in Euiope After the violence and 
disordei of the Revolution, the French were glad to submit to 
stiong government, and in 1802 Napoleon was made “ Consul ’ 
for life He reformed and re-organised French law and 
admimstiation But he could not, apparently, abandon his 
desire for a great empire, and plunged France into more long and 
exhausting wais 

Fiance had alieady pushed her frontier as fai north as the 
Rhine In 1802 the French annexed Piedmont m northern Italy, 
while in the rest of Italy and m most of Germany French 
influence was supreme Neither Prussia nor Austria was eagei 
to risk another war, and Napoleon was trying to gam the friend¬ 
ship of Russia He seemed to have little to fear in Europe, and 
never hesitated in his belief that Britain was the power most 
dangerous to him When the British refused to evacuate Malta, 
m accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Amiens, war broke 
out again (1803) 

Since Napoleon had to deal with England alone, it was 
possible for him to concentrate his army at Boulogne and make 
plans foi an invasion The French fleet was m three detach¬ 
ments, stationed at Toulon, Rochefort, and Brest These ports 
weie blockaded by the British navy, and the French could not 
transport their army to England unless they could manage to 
bring out them ships and obtain command of the Channel. The 
blockade was maintained successfully foi two years, duimg which 
Pitt (1804-1806) replaced Addmgton (1801-1804) as Prime 
Munster, and Napoleon had himself crowned as Emperor of the 
French (1804) 

Then, m 1805, the Toulon fleet, commanded by Villeneuve, 
escaped from Nelson, who was blockading Toulon, and sailed 
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for the West Indies The French picked up a pait of the Spanish 
fleet on the way, foi Spam had joined France in the war The 
situation was dangerous, foi Villeneuve meant to destroy British 
commerce m the West Indies by captuimg the British islands, 
and tlien to letuin to Etiiope to gam contiol of the Channel 
Nelson guessed Villeneuve’s plan, and followed him so quickly 
to the West Indies that the British islands were saved 
Villeneuve doubled back to Europe and took refuge m Spanish 
haibouis 

This ended the chance of a French invasion, for Napoleon 
now had to rush his troops across Fiance to meet the aimies 
of the Third Coalition Soon afteiwaids Nelson decisively 
defeated the Fiench and Spanish fleets off the Spanish coast at 
Trafalgar (1805) Nelson was killed, but the victory so com¬ 
pletely established English naval supremacy that ships could be 
withdrawn from European waters to attack the French and 
Spanish colonies 


THE THIRD COALITION 

While Nelson was checkmating Villeneuve Pitt had been 
organising an alliance of Biitam, Austria and Russia m the Thud 
Coalition (1805) The French army was stationed at Boulogne 
for the invasion of England, so the Austrians concentrated at 
Dim and waited for the Russians to join them Napoleon now 
gave an example of his brilliant strategy He rushed his army 
from the coast to central Europe, and cut off the Austiian army 
at Ulm The Austrians were forced to capitulate on the day 
before Nelson’s victory at Trafalgai Napoleon then occupied 
Vienna, and defeated the combined Austrian and Russian ioices 
at Austerlitz (1805) This leverse smashed the coalition, and 
Austria made peace m the Treaty of Preasburg, while the Russian 
army letreated to its own countiy 

Austerlitz seemed to have confirmed the supremacy of Fiance 
HI Europe It proved a death-blow to Pitt, who, worn-out by 
the struggle, died in January, 1806 He was succeeded by an 
alliance between the Whig followers of Fox and the Tory fol¬ 
lowers of Lord Grenville This Grenville ministry, nicknamed, 
because of the brilliance of its members, the “ Mimstiy of All 
the Talents,” is remembered for the abolition of the slave trade 
But against the Fiench it was no mote successful than Pitt had 
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been, and, bctoie the end of the year (1806), it was weakened 
by the death of Fox In 1807 Gienville resigned on the question 
ot Catholic Emancipation, and the Whigs went out of office again 
till 1830 They weie succeeded by the Tory mmistiies of the 
Duke of Poitland (1807-1809), Perceval (1809-1812), and Lord 
Liveipool (1812-1827), which biought the war to a successful 
conclusion 

NAPOLEON’S CONTINENTAL POLICY 

Napoleon now undertook the le-organisation of Euiope In 
1805 he had declaied himself King of Italy He established his 
biother, Joseph Bonapaitc, as King of Naples, and another 
brothel, Louis, as King of Holland The Holy Roman Empire 
was abolished The Emperoi, Francis IT. abandoned his 
shadowy overloidship of Geiniany, and took the title of Emperor 
of Austiia (1806) Napoleon then united the states of western 
Geimany in the Confedeiation ot the Rhine 

Napoleon’s Geimaii policy enraged Piussia, who ended ten 
yeais of neutiality by a declaration of wai, only to be ciushed 
immediately at Jena and Aueistadt (1806) Piussia appealed to 
Russia loi help, but, aftci an indecisive engagement at Eylau, 
Napoleon defeated the Russians at Fiiedland (1807) The Tsar, 
Alexander I, then changed his policy At a peisonal meeting 
between the two emperors which took place on a ratt in the 
Niernen, he fell completely undei Napoleon’s influence Peace 
teims weie aiianged in the Treaty ot Tilsit Russia and France 
made an alliance against England Prussia was deprived of much 
of hei territory, a part of which was made into the kingdom of 
Westphalia, with Jerome Bonaparte foi its king 

Since the failure of his naval policy had made an invasion 
of England impossible, Napoleon determined to cripple Biitish 
export trade This policy was embodied in the Beilin Decree 
(1806), and the Milan Decrees (1807) European countries were 
forbidden to trade with Great Britain, and confiscation of neutral 
ships and goods was ordered if they had touched at a British 
port Britain replied by Orders in Council (1807), which 
declared a blockade of the ports of Fiance and hei allies, and 
ordered no ship to enter them without previously touching at 
a British port The results of this economic sti uggle were far- 
I caching Britain’s control of the sea enabled her to check 
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tians-Atlantic commerce wiUi France This angered the United 
States ot Ameuca Biitish commeice suffered, but she still 
eontiollcd hei colonial maikets France heisclf did not suffer 
badly from the exclusion of colonial produce, but neutral 
countries icsented the lack ot tea, coffee, sugar, and cotton 

THE ATTACK ON SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

With the Ticaty of Tilsit, Napoleon reached the height of his 
powei He was supreme m western Europe Austria and 
Prussia weie ciushed, and he had begun his economic campaign, 
the “Continental System,” against English trade By secret 
articles at Tilsit, Russia had agieed with Napoleon to force 
Denmatk, Sweden, and Poitugal, into war with England, so that 
their poits could be closed to hei goods, and then navies used 
against hei Canning, who was Foreign Secretary in the Port¬ 
land ministry (1807-1809) discovered this plan He therefore 
sent a British fleet to Denmark, and bombarded Copenhagen, 
forcing the Danes to sunendei their fleet to England (1807) The 
Portuguese fleet escaped by sailing to Brazil 

Napoleon felt that he could not afford to let Portugal reman: 
friendly with England English trade with Portugal and Brazil, 
and the entry of English goods through Portugal into Europe 
threatened the success ot his Continental system So Marshal' 
Junot was sent to conquei Poitugal The Bourbon rulers ot 
Spam, who had consistently remained the obedient friends and 
allies of France, made no objection to the occupation of their 
country by French troops Unwisely, Napoleon could not resist 
the opportunity to add Spain to his dominions In 1808, he 
forced the Spanish Bouibons to abdicate, and made his brothei, 
Joseph Bonapaite, king in then place, 

So far, Napoleon had dealt only with governments and 
mercenaiy armies The Spanish people deeply resented this 
annexation of their country They began a lesistaiice to France 
that was the more difficult to suppress because it was irregular, 
loosely organised, and spread thioughout the country The 
central government had fallen, but the Spaniards set up local 
' Juntas,” and later (1810) established a Parliament and a liberal 
constitution But the first result of then rising was the defeat 
of the French at Baylen (1808), which astounded Europe, by now 
convinced of French invincibility 
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The English Foreign Secretary, Canning, was quick to seize 
the oppoitimity piovided by Spanish resistance A small force 
under Arthur Wellesley, aftcrwaids Duke ot Wellington, landed 
m Portugal and defeated Junot at Vimieiio (1808) Unfor¬ 
tunately Wellesley’s progress was checked by the ariival ot 
supeiioi officers, who concluded the “ Convention of Cintra,” by 
winch Junot was allowed to withdraw from Portugal For this 
leeble policy the Brffiish commanders were withdrawn in disgiace, 
and the defence of Portugal was left to Sir John Moore 

So dangerous was the situation in Spam that Napoleon 
himself now took comma nd there, and occupied Madiid Moore 
left Portugal and marched into Spam, threatening French com¬ 
munications With Napoleon on the track of his aiTny he was 
obliged to fight his way back to the coast, but defeated Soult 
at Corunna (1809) In this battle, Moore was killed, but the 
Biitish aimy was enabled to withdraw by sea Meanwhile, 
allans in ccntial Euiopc forced Napoleon to leave the Spanish 
stiuggle to Ins in irshals 

NAPOLEON AND AUSTRIA 
Undei the able contiol of the Archduke Chailcs, the 
Austrians, whom Napoleon had believed to be thoioughlv 
ciiished, wcie re-oi gamsing their army and making ready foi 
war Napoleon declared war upon them, and won a victory at 
Aspein aftci veiy haid fighting He now leahsed that he was 
uiideiestimating Austria’s lesistance, and he devoted all the 
resources ot his stiategy to the defeat of Austria, which he 
achieved at Wagram (1809) Austria made peace, and 
Napoleon, iiiipiessed by the sticngth ot her resistance, sought 
an Austiian alliance In 1810 he divoiced his wife, Josephine, 
and married Maiie Louise, daughter ol the Austiian empeior 
Duiing the struggle of 1809 between Austria and Napoleon, 
the English sent an expedition to the island of Walcheien in the 
Netherlands, and this was a complete lailuie But the way was 
paved foi fiitiue success by once moie sending Wellesley to the 
Peninsula 

THE PENINSULA WAR AND TFIE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 
Wellesley captured Oporto and drove the French under Soult, 
out of Portugal He then advanced into Spain, and delcated a 
French army under Victor at Talavera (1809) But Soult was 
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thieatcnmg Biitisli communications, and Wellesley had to return 
to Poitugal His success at Talavera was lewarded by the title 
of Lord Wellington 

Wellington saw that the unpoitant thing was to keep alive 
the war in the Peninsula, which was a continual dram upon 
French resouiccs He therefore lemained obstinately on the 
defensive, icfusing to risk a decisive defeat Napoleon was 
equally aware of the necessity for ending the war, and in 1810 
sent Massena to drive Wellington out of Portugal Wellington 
checked Massena’s advance at Busaco (1810) He then retreated 
behind the lines of Tories Vedias, which he had constructed 
across a peninsula of land between the Tagus and the sea. In 
this position he could receive supplies from England by sea, 
while the Fiench starved in barren country The French could 
do nothing but retreat, and were compelled to evacuate Poitugal 

Wellington’s next operations weie designed to capture the 
loitresses that commanded the roads into Spam These were 
Ahneida and Ciudad Rodiigo in the north, and Badajoz in the 
south In 1811 Almeida was taken, but attempts to take Ciudad 
Rodiigo and Badajoz failed, though the French were defeated 
at Albueia, neai Badajoz In 1812 Ciudad Rodiigo and 
Badajoz were captured Wellington then advanced into Spam, 
defeated the French at Salamanca and occupied Madrid The 
concentration of forces necessary to le-take Madrid forced the 
Fiench to evacuate southern Spain Meanwhile Napoleon was 
meeting disaster in Europe 

Irritated by the Continental system and by Napoleon’s Polish 
and German policy, Alexander I was relaxing the ban on British 
trade The Continental system was essential to Napoleon’s 
policy of crushing Britain, so he resolved to compel Russia’s 
adherence The Tsar made an alliance with England, war was 
declared and Napoleon invaded Russia with an immense aimy 
(1812) He defeated the Russians at Borodmo, though with 
very heavy losses, and occupied Moscow But Russia showed 
no sign of capitulating, and Napoleon knew that to winter m 
Moscow was to risk an outbreak of war in central Europe in 
his rear His return, through the Russian winter and a country 
already exhausted of supplies during the advance of his troops, 
was a tragedy that involved the destruction of most of his army 
by disease, cold, and starvation 
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THE DEFEAT OF NAPOLEON 

The Russian disastei was followed by the revolt of Europe 
against Napoleon Alter her defeat of 1806, Prussia had re- 
oiganised her army and government She now united with 
Britain and Russia in the Fourth Coalition (1813-4), which 
was later joined by Austria. Napoleon defeated the Russians 
and Prussians at Lutzen and Dresden But they weie not 
seriously checked, and defeated him in a three days’ battle at 
Leipzic, forcing hmr to withdraw to the Rhine 

The campaigns in central Euiopc and in the Peninsula reacted 
upon each other, by dividing the French foices Napoleon had 
to withdraw some of his troops, under Soult, from Spain 
Wellington, by biilliant strategy, forced the otheis to retreat 
towaids the Pyrenees and defeated them decisively at Vittoria 
(1813) He then invaded France and defeated Soult at Toulouse 
(1814) Meanwhile, Napoleon’s defeat at Leipzic had been fol¬ 
lowed by an able defence of France against the Allied advance 
upon Pans The Prussians were defeated twice, and an Allied 
array once lefused to give battle to the French Fiance was 
roused by the presence of Allied troops, and the coalition against 
hei seemed in danger of bieaking up But Pans capitulated, 
and Napoleon’s ainiy showed itself weaiy of the struggle. The 
Einpeior, realising the futility of fuither resistance, abdicated, 
and was sent to Elba (1814) 

Napoleon’s Continental system had caused war to break out 
between Britain and the United States (1812), as a result of the 
British claim to search neutral shipping for contraband The 
war did a good deal of damage to shipping, but was not other¬ 
wise important, and was brought to a close by the Treaty of 
Ghent (1814) 

THE HUNDRED DAYS WATERLOO 

Largely thiough the influence of the British foreign minister, 
Castlereagh, France had been treated with moderation Her 
boundaries of 1792 weie restored, and the Bourbons, in the 
person of Louis XVIII, were replaced on the throne The 
Allies met at Vienna (1814) to settle European affairs, but their 
deliberations were mtenupted (1815) by the return of Napoleon 
from Elba and the brief restoration of the Empire known as 
the “ Hundred Days ” 
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Napoleon was sufficiently welcome m France to be restored 
without violence, and to raise an army without difficulty Wel¬ 
lington had an army in western Belgium, and Bluchei, with 
the Prussians, occupied eastern Belgium Napoleon’s plan was 
to prevent these two forces from meeting at Charleroi, and to 
destroy them in turn So Marshal Ney held back the British 
at Quatie Bias, while Blucher was defeated at Ligny But the 
Prussians retreated without being crushed, and Wellington also 
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iell back, taking up his position at Waterloo (1815), where, 
depending on Bluchei’s promise of support he gave battle to 
the French For five hours the battle was indecisive, the 
Flench charges failing to break the British lines Even after 
the airival of the Prussians the stiuggle was a long and difficult 
one, but it ended in a decisive defeat for the French Napoleon 
fled to Pans, and then to Rochefoit, where he surrendered to 
the commander of the British warship, “ Bellerophon ” He 
was sent to St Helena, where he died in 1821 
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THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 

Tlie Allies had now to make a new peace with France and 
to complete the Vienna settlement of Euiope. The poweis who 
dominated the Congress ot Vienna wete Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and Britain Prussia desiied that Fiance should be 
dismembered and crushed, but the British envoys, Castlereagh 
and Wellington, stood out determinedly foi a policy of modeu- 
tion Aftei the Peninsula war and the Waterloo campaign 
Wellington’s personal prestige was immense, and his moderate 
policy had the approval of the Tsar, Alexander I But the 
peace teims foi France were hardei than those made before 
the Hundred Days There was a further reduction of French 
boundaries, an indemnity was exacted, and an army of occupa¬ 
tion remained m France for three yeais Britain icturned 
French colonies, except Mauritius, Tobago, and St Lucia 
Butain also letamed the Cape of Good Hope (taken from the 
Dutch), Malta, and Heligoland 

The settlement of Europe was a complicated task, foi 
Napoleon had rc-grouped states, re-oi gamsed constitutions, and 
diiven many ruling families into exile The long struggle had 
given rise to sentiments of nationalism that were to be a 
dominant force in European politics in the nineteenth century 
The French Revolution had shaken reverence for tiadition and 
foi existing institutions, and had toused aspirations after liberty 
and constitutional goveinment The Vienna settlement ignored 
these sentiments, and tried, as fai as possible, to restore 
expelled uilers and to return to the old order of things 

Holland became a kingdom, and Belgium (the Austrian 
Netheilands) was united with it In the same way, Norway 
was united to Sweden No attempt was made to unite Ger¬ 
many or Italy into national states they remained divided, and 
in Italy the Austrian power was restored by the grant to Austria 
of Lombardy and Venetia As the ruler of northern Italy, 
Austria established her influence ovei the othei Italian states 

In Germany it was impossible to restore the mass of tiny 
states re-oi gamsed by Napoleon, or to restore the Holy Roman 
Empiie Therefore Germany was loosely united into a 
Germanic Confederation of thnty-nine states This meant that 
the German states weie still independent, and that the way was 
paved for the stiuggle of Austiia and Prussia to dominate 
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Geimany Piussia received laige additions of teriitory in 
westein Geimany, but gave up most of her Polish possessions 
The greater pait of Poland fell undei Russian rule 

Like most European settlements, that of Vienna became a 
basis foi new quairels and changes It made Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria the most powerful states in Euiope, and m central 
Europe it restored despotic and reactionary government But 
it was followed by a long period during which no great European 
war occurred, and when a genuine attempt was made to rule 
Europe by Conferences and by international agreement 



CHAPTER XL! 

IRELAND AND THE UNION 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION 

The situation iii lieland in the eighteenth century was the 
pioduct ot a long period of misgovernment and of hostility 
between England and the Celtic people of Ireland English rule 
m Ireland was as despotic as that of any ot the central European 
slates ovei their dependencies The Irish people had been 
depiived ot political power, of religious freedom, and of economic 
prosperity Irish grievances have liequently been exaggerated, 
and some ot them were shared by people in England, but there 
IS no doubt that English policy in Ireland had always been one 
ol siippiession rather than ot conciliation, and that Irish 
piospciity had been deliberately saciificed to English interests 
Irish giievances were political, religious, and economic The 
government of the country was completely under English control 
Like England Ireland had a Parliament ot two Houses Lords 
and Commons But this Parliament had no contiol over the 
officials who earned on the work of governing the country 
These, like the Viceroy, were appointed by England, and all the 
most important official posts were held by Englishmen Nomin¬ 
ally, the Irish Parliament made law for the country, but in reality 
England decided the character of legislation The Irish Parlia¬ 
ment had lost Its independence in the fifteenth century, when 
Henry VII’s ministei, Sir Edward Poynings, had brought it 
under the control of the English Privy Council by “ Poynings’ 
Laws (1495) It was then enacted that the Irish Parliament could 
be summoned only by English consent, and that no measures 
were to be discussed by it which had not previously been 
approved by the English Privy Council 

This meant that England could choose the laws that the lush 
Parliament was to pass Parliamentary corruption was used 
to ensure that it should not reject them Like its English 
counterpart, the Irish Parliament was controlled by bribery and 
grants of offices and pensions that enabled the government to 
buy a majority that would support its policy Moreover, m 
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spite ot this control of Irish legislation, England claimed the 
light to make law for Iieland in the English Parliament This 
practice, which had existed in the seventeenth century was given 
expression in the Declaratoiy Act (1719) 

The lush, like the English Pailiament, lepresented only a 
small part ot the nation Though county members were chosen 
by a fairly wide franchise, the election of the borough repiesen- 
tatives, who gieatly outiiumbeied them, was conti oiled either by 
a small clique of people, or by a single “ borough-owner ” In 
Ireland, too, leligious disabilities played a much greater part 
than in England, for most of the lush population was Catholic, 
and Irish Catholics were denied the right either to vote or to sit 
in Parliament 

THE POSITION OF THE CATHOLICS 

The position of the Catholics was one ot the principal Irisli 
grievances English Catholics had endured many disabilities 
because of then religion, but in England Catholics were a 
minouty The Irish Catholics had to endure still greater dis¬ 
abilities, though they foiraed the majority of the population of 
Ireland At the time of the English Revolution (1688), the Irish 
Catholics had supported James 11, and had stubbornly resisted 
the armies of William III When this stiuggle ended in the 
surrender of Limerick, they had extoited fiom their conquerors, 
in the Treaty of Limerick (1691), a promise that they should 
receive the same treatment as they had had under the friendly 
government of Chailes II But the promises made at Limeiick 
weie not kept, and during the reigns of William 111 and Anne a 
series of harsh Penal Laws against lush Catholics weie passed 

These laws excluded Catholics fiom voting, from sitting in 
Pailiament, from holding political offices, and from sharing in 
local government They were cut off from a professional careei, 
for they could not entei the army oi navy, or become banisters 
Their education was mterfeied with, for they were foibidden to 
teach, and were not allowed to enter the universities They lost 
their more important property rights, for they could not own 
land Then marriage to Protestants was foibidden This code 
was inspired by the anti-Cathohc bigotry of the Revolution 
period In the moie tolerant eighteenth century, the most un¬ 
reasonable Acts were seldom put into execution, but Catholics 
had still no share m the government of the countiy 
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ECONOMIC GRIEVANCES 

But the woist grievances of Ireland weie economic Most 
of the land had passed out of the hands of the native Irish into 
those ot settleis impoited by the English government This 
policy of dispossessing the Irish of then land and “ planting ” it 
with settlers had begun in Tudor times Extensive “ planta- 
tions ” had been earned out by the Stuaits and by Cromwell, 
and had not only left a legacy of hostile and bitter teeling, but 
had resulted in the ownciship of a great deal of lush land by 
absentee landlords Most of them lived in England and seldom 
visited the estates from which they drew their rents This led 
to oppression of the lush peasant farmers, for the absent land¬ 
lords either left the administiation of their estates to bailiffs, or 
leased them to “ middlemen ” As these middlemen only held 
an estate toi a limited period, it was then object to make as 
much money as possible out of it, so they made no impiovements 
and exacted unduly high rents 

Faiming was poor in most parts of Ireland, tor the country 
as a whole is bettei fitted for pasturing sheep and cattle than 
foi arable farming The Irish cattle tiade had been stopped in 
the reign of Charles II m the interests of English farmers lush 
wool could be exported only to England, and was then subject 
to a heavy duty The Irish woollen manufacture had also been 
ciushed by restrictions and duties, lest it should compete witii 
English mdustries In the second half of the eighteenth centuiy 
England encouraged the manufacture ot linen in Ireland, but this 
industry was not enough to lift the country out of its poverty 

AGITATION FOR INDEPENDENCE 

Duung the first halt of the eighteenth century the lush made 
no attempt to secure political independence or the removal oi 
their religious disabilities Repressive policy under William III 
and Anne seemed to have crushed all resistance, and the countiy 
was quiet The Irish emigrated m large numbers, either to^ 
America, or to take service in the armies of the European poweis 
When, in the middle of the ccntiuy, a movement for independ¬ 
ence began, it originated with the Protestants, who worked by 
constitutional means through the Irish Parliament It was begun 
by Henry Flood, who entered Parliament in 1789, and became an 
opponent of the English government and a critic of its methods. 
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Outside Parliament the demand foi independence was spicad by 
the “ Fieeman’s Journal,” edited by Chailes Lucas, 

This movement for Irisli independence soon seemed a 
brilliant leader, Henry Giattan, an Irish Protestant gentleman, 
who had studied law in England, and who was one of the finest 
oiators of his day Grattan entered the Irish Parliament m 
1775, and his oratory and enthusiasm soon gave him control 
over that body, while, outside it, he had the support both of 
Protestants and Catholics Grattan’s demands were statesman- 
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like and modeiate He desired that the Irish Parliament should 
be made independent of English contiol, and that Iiish Catholics 
should be represented m it He also demanded that Ireland 
should be placed on terms of commercial equality with Great 
Biitam Giattan was not hostile towards England, and was 
convinced that a settlement would be to the advantage of both 
countries He felt that their interests were alike and that Ireland 
ought to support England in time of war 
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THE VOLUNTEERS AND “GRATTAN’S PARLIAMENT " 

While Grattan was trying to secure political independence 
and commeicial equality foi Ireland, Great Britain was engaged 
in fighting the War of American Independence (1775-1783) 
The entiy of Fiance and Spam to the war (1778-9) had, foi the 
moment, destroyed English naval supremacy, and the Irish sea 
was being swept by American privateers, under the command 
of the famous Paul Jones There was also the possibility of a 
Fiench landing in Iieland Without help from the Government, 
the Irish took measures for then own defence by organising 
a volunteei force under the command of Lord Charlemont 
Money and men were enthusiastically supplied, and, in spite 
of the apparent loyalty of the volunteers. Lord North’s govern¬ 
ment could not but be influenced by the existence in Ireland 
of an organised body of sixty thousand armed men, who were 
supporters of Grattan’s cause In 1780 North granted Ireland 
commercial equality with England This did not satisfy the 
Volunteers, who contmued to demand the mdependence of the 
Irish Parliament In 1782 this too was granted by the Shelburne 
Mimstiy, which lepealed “ Poymngs’ Laws ” and the Declaratory 
Act, thus lemoving the need for approval of Irish measures by 
the English Council, and abandoning the English right to pass 
laws for Ireland 

The mdependent Parliament of 1782, known as “ Grattan’s 
Parliament,” marked the success of Giattan’s eSorls But far 
less had been achieved than at first appeared Commercial 
equality with England was not sufiicient to restore Irish pios- 
peiity, and free trade between the two countries had not been 
estabhshed. Nor had the lush obtamed either political 
mdependence or a representative Parliament. Giattan had 
united Catholics and Protestants in support of his demands, but 
” Grattan’s Parliament ” was a purely Protestant institution 
Irish Cathohes had obtained neither votes, nor the right to sit 
in Parliament Nor had Parliament any control of the officials 
who governed the country These were still chosen by England, 
and could still influence the Irish Parliament by corrupt methods 
In reality, Ireland still remained under English government, while 
the greater part of the Irish population, the Cathohes, had as 
yet no political rights. 
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IRISH DEMANDS AND THE FITZWILLIAM EPISODE - 

The Irish did not long lemain content with the concessions 
secured by Giattan in 1782 In 1789 the French Revolution 
began, and spiead its doctrines of liberty, equality, and political 
freedom over western Europe In 1791 Wolfe Tone founded 
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the “ Society of United Irishmen,” which demanded Catholic 
emancipation and political freedom foi Ireland The Society in¬ 
cluded both Catholics and Protestants It was much more extreme 
in its demands and doctiines than Grattan, who had no sympathy 
with democratic ideals, but it sought at first to obtain its ends by 
orderly and constitutional means Pitt, who in earlier days, had 
been liberal m lus opinions, and had favoured Parliamentary 
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leloim and Catholic emancipation, saw the wisdom ot making 
concessions to Iieland, but he proceeded slowly and cautiously 
In 1792 maiiiages between Catholics and Protestants were 
legalised, and in 1793 votes were given to Irish Catholics But 
these measures did not go lar enough, foi Catholics were still 
excluded fiom Parliament 

In dealing with Iieland Pitt had a hard task Geoigc III 
and the extreme Tones weie strongly opposed to Catholic 
emancipation, and the King still retained a good deal of influence 
upon English politics Pitt himself was less eager to secure 
reforms than he had been in his youth Moreover, the French 
Revolution, while it influenced the Irish to demand freedom, had 
led Pitt and the English Tones to mistiiist all demands foi 
retoim On the other hand, the outbreak of war with Fiance, 
and the possibility of a Fiench landing in Ireland made it wiser 
to conciliate the Irish Pitt, tom between the aiguments for 
reaction and letorm, adopted no definite policy with legaid to 
Ireland, but gave the Irish reason to hope that his attitude was 
favouiable to their demands by appointing Lord Fitzwilliam as 
Viceroy (1795) 

Lord Fitzwilliam was a Whig who had joined Pitt’s party 
aftei the outbreak ot the French Revolution. Fie was known 
to be libeial in his views, and to favour Catholic emancipation 
His appointment loused Irish expectations, and, as Viceroy. Fitz- 
wilham at once began to cairy out reforms Unwisely, he 
promised to bring before the Irish Parliament a measure foi 
the emancipation ot Catholics, although he had not been msliuc- 
ted to do so by the English Government He also proceeded to 
reform Irish administration, and this roused the official class 
against him But Fitzwilliam’s policy was that dcsiied by the 
majoiity of Irish people If it had been carried out, it would 
have completed the work of Grattan, and might have enabled 
Ireland to settle down in peace Unfortunately, Pitt suffered 
himself to be influenced by the hostility of lush office-holders 
and extreme Protestants, and of some of the English Tones 
He lecalled Fitzwilliam, abandoning his programme 

FRANCE AND INSURRECTION IN IRELAND 

The Fitzwilliam episode had disastrous effects The Irish 
Catholics had had then hopes raised and then shattered They 
began to feel that they would never get their grievances ledressed 
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by constiLutional means, and must lesort to toice As they 
became more violent, the Piotestants, who had less cause for 
complaint, ceased to support them The religious feud between 
Catholic and Protestant, that had disappeared during then 
common struggle for Irish liberty, was revived once more The 
Society of United Irishmen became a revolutionary organisation 
and, deserted by the Piotestants, became almost completely 
Catholic It appealed to France for aid, and, m 1796, a fleet 
under General Hoche was sent to Ireland, but was scattered by 
a storm in Bantry Bay 



Rischsitz 

Great Court Yard, Dublin Castle, 1793 


The appearance of the Fiench turned the Protestants 
completely agamst the Catholics, and made them into firm sup¬ 
porters ol the British Government The Orange League was 
formed by Irish Protestants, and, in Ulster, Catholics and 
Protestants quarrelled continually, and violence and atrocities 
occurred on both sides In 1797, the British Government tried 
to restore order by disarming Ulster Since Protestant troops 
had to be employed, the carrying out of this measure became a 
persecution of Catholics It was marked by torture, house¬ 
burning, and all kinds of cruelty, which served to inflame 
Catholic Ireland further 
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Iieland now seethed with violence, intrigue and stiite The 
ofhcials of the administration deliberately fostered hostility 
between Cathohes and Protestants The Catholics felt that the) 
Iiad nothing to hope from England, and wanted levenge fot then 
sulferings in Ulster Plans for an insuirection of the United 
liislimen were discoveied, and a revolt, the “Ninety-Eight,” 
broke out in Southern Ireland The Catholic peasants ot Wex¬ 
ford marched upon Dublin, but were crushed at Vinegar Hill 
(1798) Some French troops were landed, but weie too few to 
effect anything Irish resistance was crushed, and the Ulster 
Protestants became more bitterly than ever opposed to then 
Catholic neighbouis 

England was engaged in hei long struggle with Revolutionary 
France, and Ireland, though ciushed, was still dangerous as the 
possible scene of a French invasion Pitt decided that some 
settlement of lush affairs must be made, but to grant Ireland 
the independence she desired did not seem to him practicable 
Tory policy in England was one of icaction, and Pitt and his 
party had come to be hostile to any demand lot reform The 
policy of the moment was to crush resistance, so Pitt now dealt 
with the lush pioblem by taking away Irish independence 
altogether 


THE PARLIAMENTARY UNION 

Pitt determined to brmg about a Parliamentary Union 
between England and Ireland, and to abolish the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment But, to secure any sort of lush assent to such a measure, 
a great deal of political management was necessary Pitt put 
the task into the hands of Lord Castlereagh, a young statesman 
who afterwards distinguished himself as Foreign Secretary at the 
Congress of Vienna (1814) 

Castlereagh had to deal with opposition from the Irish 
Parliament, and from the Irish Catholics In the Irish Pailia- 
ment Grattan once moie upheld the cause of lush independence, 
but the patriotic spirit of Grattan was not the main obstacle 
Many influential people wanted the Parliament kept alive 
because, as “ borough-owners,” or in some other capacity, the)' 
obtained profit or power trom it The English government did 
not wish to antagonise these people, for the influential Irish 
Protestants were its principal supporters in the country So the 
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Act ot Union was passed thiough the lush Parlicimeiit by the 
process of purchasing support foi it by bribes and by grants of 
offices and peeiages In the same way Irish borough-owners 
received compensation for the loss of then profitable control of 
elections 

The Act of Union (1800) abolished the lush Parliament, and 
enacted that Ireland should be lepiescnted in the British Pailia. 
ment by twenty-eight peers and one bundled commons Free 
tiade was established between the countries The Irish Catholics 
accepted the measure on the understanding that lepiesentation 
in Parliament was to be granted to them by a measure of Catholic 
emancipation But George III flatly refused to assent to this, 
and he had the support of some of the Tories By an alliance 
with Fox and the Whigs, Pitt could have loiced the measure 
upon the King, but his dislike of Fox prevailed, and he resigned 
instead This meant that the Irish Catholics felt themselves 
cheated, and that the chance of a satisfactory settlement of the 
Irish question was gone When Pitt returned to office (1804), 
he did not laise the question of Catholic emancipation again, so 
the Union was quickly followed by new agitations over Irish 
affairs 



CHAPTER XLII 


NATIONALISM AND LIBERALISM IN 
EUROPE 

THE HOLY ALLIANCE AND THE CONGRESS SYSTEM 

After the long struggle with Napoleon, the great powers ot 
Europe, Gieat Britain, Russia, Prussia, and Austiia, wanted to 
keep the peace and to maintain the Vienna settlement For these 
objects they were prepared to act together, so they formed the 
“Quadruple Alliance” (1815) This alliance bound them for 
the next twenty years to prevent, by force if necessary, any altera¬ 
tion in the European boundaries fixed at Vienna They also 
agreed that their representatives should meet periodically to 
discuss European affairs This agreement was important It 
resulted in international Congresses at which European problems 
and quarrels could be discussed Largely owing to the attitude 
of Great Britain, this Congress system bioke down, but it was 
an interesting experiment in European government It was not 
replaced by anything similar until lecent years 

The Tsar, Alexander I, did not feel that the Quadruple 
Alliance and the Congress system satisfied his ideals Alexander 
was a sincere Christian of a rather mystical type, and had been 
shocked by the slaughter of the Napoleonic wars He aigued 
that public, like piivate, affairs should be governed by Christian 
principles, and he formed the “ Holy Alliance ” of monarchs 
pledged to peace, justice, and brotherly love But, in spite of 
Alexander’s sincerity, the Holy Alliance never played an impor¬ 
tant part in European affairs Diplomats eithei laughed at it, 
like the Austrian Chancellor, Metteinich, or dismissed it as 
visionary, like the English foreign secretary, Castlereagh 
European liberals placed no faith in the sincerity of the Tsar’s 
motives, and regarded it as a device for upholding despotism and 
crushing liberty. In international affairs it was overshadowed 
by the “ Quadruple Alliance ” 

For some years after the formation of the Quadruple Alliance, 
the great powers controlled international affairs by holding 
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Congresses at which then representatives discussed European 
politics and decided Euiopean questions At first the system 
worked smoothly, and at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818) 
France was invited to )oin the concert of Europe It seemed 
that old iivalries were at an end, and that machinery had been 
devised for settling European disputes by discussion instead of 
by war But the arrangement had, according to modern ideas, 
certain defects, although its work was in many ways beneficial 
It was a government of Europe by the great powers Gieat 
Britain, Russia, Prussia. Austria, and Fiance The smaller 
powers had no voice m it Moieover, the despotic lulers of 
Russia, Piussia, and Austria consideied that it was part of the 
duty of the Alliance to crush movements for national freedom, 
01 for constitutional government in the Euiopean states 

CASTLEREAGH AND NON-INTERVENTION 

England would not co-operate in this policy of mterference 
in the affians ol other nations Castlereagh, the English foreign 
minister, was an able statesman, though he was no visionary 
idealist He had been responsible, during Pitt’s first ministry, 
for the passage of the Act of Union (1800) through the Irish 
Parliament Latei, as Foreign Secretary, he had played an 
important part in the Congress of Vienna (1814), where he 
secured wise and moderate terms foi France In England he was 
hated for his share in the repressive policy of the Tory govern¬ 
ment, but his prestige among Euiopean diplomats was high 

Castlereagh, Alexander 1, and the Austrian Chancellor, 
Metteinich weie the most important figures at the European 
Congresses Castlereagh had no respect for the Tsar’s ideal 
of international unity and co-operation He regarded the 
concert of Europe as a useful device for settling European 
business, but his policy was guided entirely by English interests 
and he had no mtention of upholding the international system 
at the expense of Britain He firmly limited British obligations 
to those directly undertaken by the Quadruple Alliance to pre¬ 
vent alteration of European boundaries, oi a Bonapartist 
restoration in France 

Therefore, when revolutionaiy attempts to establish 
constitutional government were made in Spain, Portugal. 
Piedmont, and Naples, Castlereagh declared England’s policy 
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to be one ot non-intervention in the domestic affairs ot othei 
nations. He himselt had no sympathy with liberal ideas, but 
he aigued that England, having altered her own government by 
the “Gloiious Revolution” (1688), could not logically try to 



Prince de Metternich ( 1773 - 1859 ) 

prevent other countries fiom doing the same thing When, at 
the Congress of Troppau (1820), the powers decided to crush the 
revolutions in Piedmont and Naples, Castlereagh would not 
co-operate 
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CANNING 

Castleieagh had weakened the Congress system by showing 
that England would have nothing to do with it as a means of 
mteinational government But in 1822 Castleieagh committed 
suicide, and his successor as Foreign Secretary, Geoige Canning 
objected to the whole system of holding peiiodic meetings of the 
great poweis, at which smallei poweis were not represented. 
He said that it must inevitably lead to interference in the domestic 
affairs of states and that England could not support such inter¬ 
ference This hostile attitude of Canning’s broke up the 
Congress system altogether 

Canning’s hostility to the Congress system startled the 
European powers, which had been used to the more cautious 
diplomacy of Castlereagh But it was natuial to Canning to act 
decisively He had always been a politician of a brilliant and 
adventurous type, and had, during the Napoleonic war, been 
responsible for the policy of attacking the French in the Peninsula 
and for the bombaidment of Copenhagen A quarrel with 
Castlereagh had caused him to resign, and he had spent years 
out of office Now, during the last few years of his life, he was 
in control of English foieign policy, and completed Castlereagh’s 
task of laying down the principles which were to guide it during 
the nineteenth century 

SPANISH AFFAIRS AND THE END OF THE CONGRESS 

SYSTEM 

The situation in Spain and in Spanish America led Canning 
to declare his policy During the Napoleonic war the Spanish 
colonies in South America had begun their struggle for independ¬ 
ence Moreover, the Spaniards themselves, during their 
resistance to Napoleon, had drawn up a demociatic institution, 
the “ Constitution of 1812,” which formed the basis of their later 
demands for constitutional government When, after the defeat 
of Napoleon, the Bourbon kings of Spam were restored, they 
abolished the Spanish constitution and governed despotically 
They also attempted to bring the Spanish colonies in South 
America undei their authority once more 

When a democratic revolution broke out in Spain the 
European powers desned to suppress it, and, at the Congress of 
Verona (1822) discussed the measures that they should take 
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But Canning was less interested m the Euiopean situation than 
in Biitish trading interests m South America British 
meicliants had received concessions from the governments of 
the levolted Spanish colonies which might be lost, if Spain 
le-established hei authority Theiefoie Canning did not wish to 
see the Spanish government lelievcd horn its European troubles 
At the Congress of Verona, the English representative, the Duke 
of Wellington announced that England would on no account 
mteivene in the Peninsula He then withdiew fiom the 
Congiess altogethei 

This killed the project toi joint intervention by the Allies, 
but Fiance was authorised to invade Spam to crush the levolu- 
tion Canning retaliated by recognising the independence of 
the South American republics It was in connection with this 
episode that he made his famous, though extravagant statement 
to the Commons “I resolved that, if Fiance were to have 
Spam, it should not be Spain with the Indies 1 called the New 
World into existence to redress the balance ol the Old ” 

Canning tollowed his action at Verona by lefusmg to send 
an English repiesentative to a Congiess summoned to meet at 
St Petersburg (1824) to discuss the Gieek revolt At this 
Congiess the other poweis disagreed, and nothing was done, so 
the attempt to govern Europe by Congresses was discontinued 
Canning defined European policy as “ Every nation for itself, 
and God foi us all ” 

THE EASTERN QUESTION 

Duiing the nineteenth century one of the pioblems that most 
troubled English statesmen was the “ Eastern Question ” that 
is, the policy to be pursued towards the Turkish empire The 
Turkish capital was Constantinople and, in addition to their 
Asiatic and African dominions, the Turks were the rulers of 
the Balkan peninsula, where their government of their Christian 
subjects was cruel and oppressive The government at Con¬ 
stantinople was weak, and this encouraged the Christian nations 
of the Balkans to rebel against Tuikish lule Revolts in the 
Balkans were cruelly repressed, but they moused sympathy 
in Europe, and, at the end of the eighteenth century, Russia had 
declared herself the piotector of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan 
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The sympathy of the Russians with then tellow-Chustians 
in Turkey was genuine But it was accompanied by a desue 
to extend Russian influence over the Balkans and to get 
possession of Constantinople Great Biitain was opposed to 
such an extension of Russian power She feaicd that the 
Russians might get control of the land route to India, and might 
interfere in the tiade of the eastern Meditenanean Britain 
felt that the Turkish empire must be kept in existence as a 
check on the Russians Thereloie English policy became a 
complicated business of trying to pievent misgovernment of the 
Balkan Christians without peimittmg the Turkish empire to be 
broken up 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE 

Pitt had declared that it should be English pohey to keep 
Turkey intact, and, durmg the Napoleonic war, Turk and 
Englishman had fought together against the Fiencli in Syria 
But when, in 1820, the Greeks rebelled against Tuikish rule, 
the revolt excited a great deal of sympathy in England Enghsh 
education was stdl based upon the classics The difference 
between the modern Greeks and their ancestors of classical 
times was forgotten, and brigand chiefs, fighting in the cause 
of Gieek independence, were credited with the virtues of 
classical heroes Englishmen went to fight for the Greek cause 
the most famous being Lord Byion, the poet, who died at 
Missolonghi (1824) These sympathisers with the Greeks 
denounced the lack of enthusiasm foi Greek independence 
shown by the Enghsh goveinment 

During the first years of the struggle Canning’s mam object 
was to prevent an attack upon Turkey by Russia He therefore 
united with Austria m insisting that Turks and Greeks should 
be left to fight out their quarrel without interfeience But when 
Mehemet Ah, the Pasha of Egypt, sent his son, Ibiahim, with 
an Egyptian army, to help his overlord, the Sultan (1825), it was 
plam that Russia, now under the rule of the aggressive Nicholas 
I, would interfere to save the Greeks Cannmg hoped to make 
this interference one of diplomatic pressure, not of open war 
So he agreed that England and Russia should unite to persuade 
the Sultan to grant self-government to Greece 

But negotiations failed, for the Turks were now victorious 
In 1827, just after Canning’s death, a combined Enghsh, French, 
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and Russian fleet, undei Admiial Codiington, was sent to ovei- 
awe them The Tuiks fired on the ships, and the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleets were destroyed in the Battle of Navarmo 
In spite of French and English opposition, Russia then declared 
war on Turkey When the Russian foiccs leached Adnanople, 
the Turks made peace and promised independence to the Greeks 
by the Tieaty of Adnanople (1829) Aftei three years of 
negotiations conceinmg boundaiies and terms, Greece became 
an independent kingdom with Prince Otto of Bavaria fonts king 
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PALMERSTON AND MEHEMET ALI 

The next danger to Turkey came from Mehemet Ah, the 
Pasha of Egypt Mehemet had received no reward for the help 
given to Turkey against Greece, and his fleet had been 
destroyed So he determined to seize Syria, and sent his son, 
Ibiahim, to conquer it for him Ibrahim conquered Palestme 
and Syria, and decisively defeated the Turks at Konieh in Asia 
Minor (1832) The Turkish Sultan, Mahmoud, appealed to 
Russia foi help In the Tieaty of Unkier—Skelessi (1833), 
It was agreed, that, in return for Russian protection, the Sultan 
should close the Dardanelles to all foieign warships, except 
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those of Russia A Russian fleet was sent to save Constant!- 
nople, and peace was made by the giant of Syria to Mehemet 
Ah 

The Treaty of Unkicr—Skelessi gave Russia absolute 
command of the Black Sea, and made Russian influence pic- 
dommant in Turkey When, in 1839, the Sultan again 
q^uarrelled with Mehemet Ah, and was again defeated, Palmei- 
ston, the British Foieign Secretary, look the opportunity to 
intervene He arianged a Convention between Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia to deal with Mehemet Ah France 
was left out, because she was known to suppoit Egypt, and this 
caused temporary ill-techng between France and England A 
Biitish squadion was sent to Syria, and Ben out and Acie weie 
taken Mehemet’s son, Ibrahim, saw his communications with 
Egypt thieatened, and evacuated Syiia The British fleet then 
appeared before Alexandria, and Mehemet Ali capitulated He 
was made hereditary Pasha of Egypt, but was forced to abandon 
hope of other dominions 

Palmerston’s energy had saved Tuikey fiom disruption, and 
he next secured a diplomatic triumph m the “ Convention of the 
Stiaits ” (1841) by which Tuikey and the European poweis 
undeitook that the Dardanelles should be closed to all foreign 
warships This biought Russian influence over Turkey to an 
end A few yea is later (1844), England showed her determina¬ 
tion to maintain the Turkish empire by lefusmg to consider a 
Russian proposal to divide it on terms that would have given 
Egypt to England, and Constantinople to Russia 

PALMERSTON’S POLICY OF INTERVENTION 

Canning, whose policy had ended the attempt to rule Euiope 
by international Congresses, died just before the Battle of 
Navarmo (1827) During the last stages of the struggle for Greek 
independence, British foreign policy was guided by the Duke of 
Wellington (1827-1830), whose principal aim was to avoid war 
But in 1830 Lord Palmerston became Foreign Secretary, and he, 
far from trying to stand aloof from Euiopean affairs, was detei - 
mined that England should play a great part in them Palmerston 
saw no reason why he should not interfere m the domestie affairs 
of other nations, and he modified Canning’s policy of opposing 
such intervention by other poweis to one of making England the 
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arbiter in European disputes He did not intend that his policy 
should lead to wai, but he was an opportunist, ready to use the"" 
thieat of wai as a bluff to make another nation give way to his 
wishes. Undei his control Britain meddled frequently in Europe, 
and kept other nations guessing what line he would take Hei 
piestige stood high, but hei course was a dangerous one Often 
it was only Palmeiston’s ability in extracting himself from diffi¬ 
cult situations and his capacity toi rapid and decisive action that 
averted war. 

THE ' JULY REVOLUTION ” BELGIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

In 1830 the French drove out the reactionary Charles X, and 
established a constitutional monarchy under Louis-Plidippe, the 
leprcsentative of the Orleans branch of the House of Bourbon. 
This revolution of 1830, known as the “ Inly Revolution,” had 
an important influence upon European affairs. This was partly 
because it was a tiiumph foi constitutional goveinment, and 
partly because, since it was accomplished without bloodshed, it 
showed Europe that a change of government did not necessarily 
mean violence and anarchy Its immediate lesult was to inspiie 
the Belgians to try to obtain independence for themselves 

The Dutch had become independent in the sixteenth century, 
but Belgium (the Austrian Netheilands) was one of the European 
stales that had been handed fiom one ruler to another at the 
convenience of the great powers The French had conquered 
It during the Revolutionary War, but it had been taken from 
France after the defeat of Napoleon The Congress of Vienna 
had decided to unite with Holland, as the kingdom of the United 
Netherlands, under the rule of the House of Orange 

When the Belgians revolted (1830), expelled the Dutch, and 
set up a government of their own, the Dutch kmg appealed to 
the Quadruple Alliance, which had agreed to uphold the Vienna 
settlement Russia, Prussia, and Austria were occupied by a 
Polish revolution It was evident that the fate of Belgium would 
be settled by France and England The new government of 
France, that of Louis-Philippe, would have liked to secure popu¬ 
larity at home, either by annexing Belgium, or by brmging it 
under French influence as an independent state with a French 
ruler. French troops were therefore sent to expel the Dutch 
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England had always opposed Fiench contiol ot the Belgian 
ports Palmerston, who knew that Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
would support him in this, demanded that the French should 
withdraw It was decided that Belgium should become an 
independent kingdom, with Leopold of Saxe-Coburg as its kmg 
France and England then united in expelling the Dutch 
Belgian independence was secured, though it was not till 1829 
that the tieaty establishing its independence and neutrality was 
signed This was after a delay caused by the reluctance of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austiia to upset the arrangements made at 
Vienna 


THE SPANISH MARRIAGES 

In Belgium Palmerston had championed national independ¬ 
ence and constitutional monarchy, and in Spam and Portugal he 
again supported the liberal cause In both countries, duimg the 
thirties thcie was a succession dispute In Spam the throne was 
claimed by Queen Isabel and by hei uncle, Don Carlos In 
Portugal the rival claimants were Queen Maria and her uncle, 
Dora Miguel The advisers of the two Queens were suppoiters 
of constitutional government against absolutism 

Palmerston saw the chance of formmg an alliance ot 
constitutional monarchies, m which he meant England to take 
the lead, to counteibalance the despotic powers of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria He was also influenced by commeicial 
factors to support the winning party was the first step to a trade 
concession He theiefore olTeied help to the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese Queens, and a Quadruple Alliance of Great Biitain, France, 
Spam, and Poitugal was arranged (1834) The Portuguese 
pretender was easily driven out, though it was some years belore 
Don Carlos was overcome m Spain But the weakness of Spain 
and Portugal made the Quadruple Alliance of little importance 
in European affaiis, and Fiance and England finally became 
involved m a quarrel about Spam 

Relations between France and England had already been 
shamed by English support of Turkey against Mehemet Ah 
(1839-41) Palmerston had combined the European powers for 
the overthrow of the Egyptian pasha without reference to France, 
who was known to support him To avoid war, Louis Philippe 
had been obliged to accept the check to his policy and he now 
tried to outwit Palmerston over the marriage of the Queen 
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of Spam and her sister To guard against the chance of 
a union of the French and Spanish crowns, it had been agreed 
that the Queen’s sister should not marry a French prince till 
Queen Isabel was married and had children. Louis Philippe 
persuaded Isabel to marry her cousm, the Duke of Cadiz, who 
was unlikely to have children. He also arranged a marriage, 
which took place at the same time as the Queen’s (1846) between 
Isabel’s sister and his own son. the Duke of Montpensiei Smee 
Isabel was unlikely to have children, this meant that Louis 
Philippe’s son would probably become Kmg of Spam, and 
Palmerston’s fury at the trick shattered the friendship between 
England and France Isabel had a son, however, and the scheme 
of the Flench king was a failure 

THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 

The failuie of his foreign policy and the loss of English 
support weakened Louis Philippe’s position at home France 
was alieady discontented with his government, for all political 
powei was m the liands of the wealthy middle class In 1848 
another revolution began, and Louis Philippe was forced to take 
lefugc m England Fiance, after a period ot disorder, during 
which a socialist attempt to set up national workshops failed, 
established the Second Republic with Louis Napoleon, the 
nephew of Bonapaite, as its President (1848) 

At the same tmie a wave of revolution swept over Europe 
The people of the Italian states and those of Hungary lebelled 
against their Austrian rulers The Austrian emperor abdicated, 
and the Austrian Chancelloi, Metternich, fled There weie also 
risings m Germany Palmerston showed sympathy with the 
Italians, for he did not believe that Austrian control of Italy 
could last, but he refused to acknowledge the independence of 
Hungary, which would have broken up the Austrian empire 
The revolutionary movements achieved little, except in France 
In Germany they died down, while Austria crushed Italian 
resistance, and, with Russian help, overcame Hungary 

THE DON PACIFICO CASE 

Palmerston’s high-handed methods roused a good deal of 
lesentment m Europe, though m England he was very popular 
His policy was that of an autocrat, who intended to set European 
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affaus in order even if he had to bully the other powers He 
became so accustomed to force compliance with English demands" 
that, in the famous case ot Don Pacifico (1850) he upheld claims 
that he had not investigated piopeily, and for which there was 
no justification 

Don Pacifico was a Maltese Jew, who demanded fiom the 
Greek government exoibitant compensation toi damage done to 
his property by an Athens mob When he could not obtain 
satisfaction he appealed to Palmerston, claiming to be a British 
subject, and Palmerston sent Parkei to blockade the Piraeus 
The Greek government submitted, and paid Don Pacifico his 
damages, but the whole incident was so unsavoury that Palmer¬ 
ston was attacked in the English Parliament There, as often in 
Euiopean affairs, he saved himself by his own ingenuity In a 
long and eloquent speech he argued that every British citizen, 
even a Jew with an unjust claim, should be piotected by the 
state, and should be freed from mdignity by his claun to British 
citizenship, just as a Roman was protected when he could say 
Civis Romams sum 

The result was that Palmerston’s popularity as the champion 
of England mcreased But Queen Victoiia, annoyed by his 
independent action, asked to be informed m future of his mten- 
tions before he committed the country to any policy Palmerston 
gave way at the moment, but in 1851, when Louis Napoleon 
had been chosen President for life, he congratulated him without 
consulting anyone He was thereupon dismissed by the Queen, 
and his control of English foreign affairs was over for the time 
being 



CHAPTER XLIII 

THE STRUGGLE FOR POLITICAL REFORM 

ECONOMIC DISTRESS 

When the long stiuggle with Napoleon came to an end, 
English people, uplifted by then victory, looked forward to a 
lime of peace and prosper ity But, instead of this, peace abroad 
was accompanied by trouble at home After a short boom trade 
grew bad It was hampered by taxation, and theie was a great 
deal of unemployment, for supplies of war were no longer needed 
and the Eiuopcan nations weie too exhausted and poor to be able 
to buy gicat quantities ot English goods. 

Faumng, like mdirstry, passed through a difficult period. A 
huge pait of the corn imported into England came from Europe, 
loi America was still only on the way to becoming a gicat corn- 
pioducing legion Since the war had cut ofl European supplies, 
England had had to grow most of her own corn, and farmers 
had bi ought a great deal more land under the plough When 
peace came, much of this new coin land no longer paid foi 
cultivation, and the situation was made worse by a bad harvest 
m 1816 The government tried to protect the English farmei 
by the Corn Law of 1815, which forbade the import ot foreign 
coin till the price of English corn rose to 80s. a quaitei This 
meant terrible hardship to Lhe poor It kept up the price of food, 
though wages were so low that, in the case of agricultural 
labouiers, the magistrates were habitually adding to them by a 
grant of poor relief 

Low wages, high prices, unemployment, and the lack of any 
regulation of hotiis or conditions of woik, were making life very 
hard for the poor many of whom were reduced to starvation 
The results were outbreaks of noting, and the breaking of 
machinery The workers blamed machinery for their unemploy¬ 
ment, although people were out of work in the woollen trade, in 
which the use of machmery was just begmmng as well as m the 
cotton trade, m which it was already well-established In 1817 
a march of Manchester cotton workers to London to air them 
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giievaiices occuned, nicknamed the “ Maich of the Blanketeers,' 
fiom the blankets earned for bedding The countiy appealed 
to be falling into a state of violence and disorder, veiy alarming 
to people who remembeied the terrorism of the French Revolu¬ 
tion and feared that similar events might take place in England 

REPRESSION AND AGITATION 

Unfoitunately, the government ot Lord Liverpool (1812- 
1827) misunderstood the true cause of the tioublc—the economic 
misery of the poor—and suspected the lower classes of revolu- 
tionaiy tendencies imported from France They theiefore 
continued the policy of repression begun by Pitt In 1817 the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended for a tune, so that people 
could be impnsoned if suspected ot conspiiacy The discussion 
of icform became dangeious An attempt to stop the publica¬ 
tion of wiitings that tlie goveinment considered seditious failed 
only because the juiies considered it an attack on the fiecdom 
of the press, and refused to convict 

This policy of repression unaccompanied by any attempt 
to impiovc woiking-class conditions might have caused the 
revolution that it was intended to prevent But the Radical 
reformers whom the government was so eagci to suppress weic 
teaching the lower classes to seek a remedy tor their tioubles m 
the leform of Parliament William Cobbett, a small fanner, who 
had once seived as a piivate soldier, and who knew the conditions 
under whieh the pool lived, did much to bung about this change 
by his weekly paper, the “ Political Register ” This attacked 
the corrupt system by which the election of members of Paiha- 
ment was controlled by great landowners and by rich merchants, 
who could aftord to buy seats for themselves and then friends 

Cobbett pomted out that Pailiament miposed Coin Laws 
to please the landowners, and removed checks on tiadc to please 
the merchants, because it repiesented these classes and was 
dependent on them He argued that it would do nothing to 
protect the woi leers till they had votes In 1816 he i educed the 
price of his paper to twopence, which led his opponents to nick¬ 
name it “ Twopenny Trash,” and it became widely read From 
this time, as Bamford, a contemporary Radical points out, noting 
became more rare, and the workers agitated for Parliamentary 
reform 
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The government was one of extreme Tories, who could see 
no fault in what they desciibed as our “ Matchless Constitution,” 
and continued to regard the demand for reform as seditious and 
revolutionary Meanwhile the demand spread, and in 1819, 
after another period of bad trade, large mass meetings in favour 
of manhood suffrage were held in the industrial areas of the 
midlands and the north In August a Radical speaker. Orator 
Hunt, held a meeting in St Peter’s Fields, Manchestei, which 
was attended by about sixty thousand people Though the meet- 
mg was orderly and unarmed, the magistrates ordeied the local 
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Ycomcinry to anest the leaders When the crowd resisted, a 
chaigc was made to clear the field, and, since the horses of the 
yeomanry got out of hand, a large number of people were injured, 
while about eleven wcie killed, and a hundred wounded by sabre 
cuts 

This incident, nicknamed “Peterloo,” lOUsed much feeling, 
more especially since the government congratulated the Man¬ 
chester magistrates on their action It was followed by the 
repressive measures known as the “Six Acts” (1819). which 
foibade unauthorised military training, allowed the magistrates, 
during the next two years, to issue warrants for scarchmg private 
houses foi concealed aims, made speedy trials possible, restricted 
the right to public meetings, forbade the publication of 
blasphemous or seditious libels, and placed a stamp duty of 4d 
a copy on newspapeis 

THE CATO STREET CONSPIRACY THE ROYAL 
DIVORCE 

In 1820, a plot, the Cato Street Conspnacy, was made to 
murder all the members of the Liverpool ministry at a dinner 
in Grosvenor Square The leader of the conspiracy was Thistle- 
wood, who had deserted from the army He and his fellow 
conspirators were betrayed, and five weie hanged. The ministry 
was so unpopular that the plot made little stir. Violence and 
noting now died down, however, for the attention of the nation 
was caught by the attempt of Geoige IV, who came to the throne 
m 1820, to divorce his Queen, Caroline. 

This divorce case showed the extreme unpopularity of the 
loyal family The sons of George III had led scandalous lives, 
and George IV, who had acted as Regent during his fathei’s 
insanity, was especially notoiious Public opinion was that he 
had no right to attempt to divorce his Queen, even it her private 
life had been irregular. The attempt at divorce resulted from 
Caroline s refusal to live abroad, and the Whigs and laige sections 
of the nation championed her cause There were long debates 
as the government pushed the bill for the divorce through the 
House of Lords, and Liverpool wisely dropped it. so it was never 
sent to the Commons The mam purpose that it served was as 
a soit of political comedy, that helped to turn the minds of the 
lower classes from revolution 
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PEEL'S REFORMS 

In 1819 England had seemed to be on the veige of a revolution, 
but the violence ot the agitation for leforni died down. Popular 
attention was caught by the scandals levealed by the attempt of 
George IV to divorce his queen (1820), and the Tones remained 
in office till 1830. 

But in the twenties the character of the Tory ministiy had 
altered Loid Liverpool lemamed at its head till his death 
(1827), but Liverpool was much influenced by his colleagues 
Duimg the earlici years of the ministiy, Castleieagh and Sid- 
moutli, the Home Secretary, had favoured repressive measures 
The rising statesmen ot the Tory party were much more libeial 
in their views Liverpool’s ministiy was gradually invaded by 
these liberal-minded Tories, who gave it a more piogiessive 
charactei In 1818 Hiiskisson became President of the Board 
ot Trade, and in 1821 Peel succeeded Sidmouth as Home 
Secietaiy In 1822, when Castiereagh committed suicide. 
Canning took charge of foreign affairs 

Dining the twenties Peel and Huskisson cairied out important 
lefoims in then own departments Robert Pee], the son of a 
Lancashiie cotton manufacturer, who had made a fortune, was 
destined to become the leader of the Tory landowners as well as 
of the Toiy manufacturers His father had intended him for 
d political careei, and had bought him a seat m Parliament as 
soon as he left the University In a short time he was appointed 
Secretary for Ii eland, and he was only thirty-three when he 
became Home Secretaiy 

Peel believed m the removal of abuses rather than in coercion 
As Home Secretaiy he quietly discontinued political persecutions, 
and the employment of government spies to look for sedition 
and conspiracy among the working classes This lessened 
national hostility to the government, and piobably helped to 
avoid further violent outbuists But his greatest task was the 
reform of the criminal code English criminal law was extra¬ 
ordinarily bloodthirsty A very large number of crimes, some 
of which were only small thefts, were punishable by death As a 
result thieves weie ready to use violence, smee the punishment 
for theft was as severe as that for murder. Also juries often 
refused to convict crimmals of minor offences to save them from 
a death-sentence Much crime therefore went unpunished 
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Rorailly and Mackintoih had agitated foi the lefoim of this' 
biutal and senseless system^ but had been defeated by the 
reluctance of Pailiament to alter existing laws Now Peel under¬ 
took the task of sweeping away a gieat ciowd of capital 
punishments. At the present day, people arc sentenced to death 
only for such serious ciimcs as treason and murder 

Peel’s object was to establish law and ordei on a reasonable 
basis. In 1829 he created the Metropolitan Police Force to take 
the place of the old watchmen, who weie powerless to keep older 
in a great city In the past, the only means of dealing with a 
mob had been by summoning military aid, and, as in the Gordon 
Riots, mobs had been able to terioiise London Peel’s force, 
nicknamed “ Peelers,” oi “ Bobbies,” provided a means of check¬ 
ing disoider as soon as it began, and of preventing outbreaks of 
popular violence, such as had occurred earlier m the century. 
The London police force was imitated by other cities, and durmg 
the century borough and county police were established by Act 
of Parliament 

HUSKISSON AND FREE TRADE. TFIE COMBINATION 

LA’WS 

Meanwhile, as President of the Board of Trade, Huskisson 
was revising English taiiffs These, as a means of war taxation 
had again accumulated since their reduction and simplification 
by Pitt Like Pitt, Huskisson was a behevei m the free trade 
doctrines of Adam Smith, and he removed many import duties 
and reduced others The duties retamed were used as a means 
of giving preference to colonial trade by placing a lower duty on 
colonial goods than on those from foreign countries 

The Navigation Laws, fiist passed duiing the period of 
Anglo-Dutch commercial rivalry m the seventeenth century, and 
compelling the almost exclusive use of British ships for British 
trade, were modified This was because other countries, led by 
the United States, weie beginning a policy of retaliation, by 
imposing special taxes on goods unported in British vessels 
Direct trade between Europe and the colonies was permitted, and 
a Reciprocity Act was passed to allow the government to 
negotiate treaties between England and foreign countiies for the 
free use of each other’s ports. Huskisson also brought forward a 
scheme for the revision of the Corn Law, but it was rejected 
Wellington’s government, later, substituted a “ sliding scale ”— 
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that IS, a duty that varied with the price of corn—^for the fixed 
duty of 1815 

The more libeial spiiit of the Tory government in the twenties 
was seen in the tiade union sphere Francis Place, a Radical 
tailor of London, who had himself, as a journeyman, experienced 
the disadvantages of the woikeis, and Joseph Hume, a private 
member of Parliament, secured the partial repeal of the Combina¬ 
tion Laws passed by Pitt to make trade unions illegal In 1824 
Place and Hume secured the passage oi a very liberal bill, but an 
outbreak of strikes in the next year led to its repeal In 1825 
combinations of masters and workmen for bargaining over wages 
were permitted, but for no other purpose, and there were very 
strict provisions against intimidation 

REMOVAL OF RELIGIOUS DISABILITIES 

In 1827 Canning had succeeded Liverpool as Piime Mimstei, 
hut he died altei foui months m office Fiom 1828 to 1830 
the Piime Ministci was the Duke of Wcllmgton Wellington’s 
ministry was one of iigid Tories, toi the lolloweis of Canning, the 
“ Caiinmgitcs,” lesigncd, splittmg the party This Fligh Toiy 
mimstiy was destined, by no good will of its own, to remove 
the religious disabilities the Tory party had so finely upheld 

In Charles If’s leign the Test Act and the Corporation Act 
had been passed, miposing religious tests on all holders of 
municipal offices, or of offices of state, to ensure that they should 
be members of the Church ot England Since the Whigs had the 
buppoit of the Protestant Dissenters, they had, m 1727, begun 
the practice of passmg an annual Indemnity Act. to shield 
Dissenters who obtamed office by evading the tests In 1828, 
when Lord John Russell introduced a bill for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, it obtained so great a majority in the 
Commons that Wellington and his most unportant supporter. 
Peel, did not oppose it Dissenters thus obtained political 
equality with Churchmen But Roman Catholics remained 
excluded from public offices by a religious test 

A struggle now began between Whigs and Tories over 
Catholic emancipation- that is, the removal of the political dis¬ 
abilities of Catholics Opposition to Catholic emancipation was 
one of the principles of the Tory party and had the support of 
Wellington and Peel But the hand of the government was 
forced by events in Ireland, where, throughout the twenties. 
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O’Connell had been agitating for the Catholic emancipation that 
had been lefused at the time of the Union (1800) In 1828, when 
O’Connell was elected as membei for County Clare, and was 
unable to sit in Parliament because of the religious tests, it seemed 
likely that civil war would bieak out Peel and Wellington, who 
weie too moderate and sensible to force such a conclusion by 
obstinacy, gave way. In 1829 they compelled their party to 
accept a bill for the emancipation of Catholics But in the next 
yeai (1830), a renewed demand lor Parliamentary reform led to 
the fall of the ministry 


CONTROL OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 

In the eighteenth century Parliamentary government meant 
government by the landed aiistocracy When peers they had 
seats in the House of Loids, and they were also able, by control¬ 
ling elections, to choose most of the members of the House of 
Commons County representatives in the Commons were often 
fieely chosen, foi in the counties every one who possessed free¬ 
hold land worth 40s a year had a vote. Yet even m the counties, 
elections were sometimes decided by local magnates Moreover, 
country elections were infrequent, smee the expense mcuired in 
fighting a seat was great, and candidates were often returned 
unopposed 

But the representatives of boroughs outnumbered those of 
counties by more than four to one, and the system of borough 
representation was very corrupt. The grounds on which a man 
had a right to vote varied in different boroughs In some cases 
the mayor and corporation of the borough chose its representa¬ 
tives In othei cases the election was in the hands of a small 
number of the mhabitants Some boroughs had so decreased 
in size, smee the time when representation was granted to them, 
that they had scarcely any voters at all In a few instances, as 
at Westminster, elections were free, and the franchise democratic 
As a rule the smallness of the number of electors either enabled 
some great landownmg family to control elections and to regard 
the borough representation as its own piopeity, or made it 
possible for the votes of the electors to be bought 
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THE REFORM MOVEMENT 

Control of Parliamentary elections had, in the eighteenth 
century, enabled the Whig landowners to rule England for fifty 
yeais When George ITT brought about then downfall by turn¬ 
ing their own methods of controllmg Parliament against them 
the Whigs began to demand Parliamentary reform Reform had 
also the support of Pitt during his earlier years, but his Reform 
Bill of 1785 was rejected by the Tones In 1789 the outbreak of 
the Fieiich Revolution caused Pitt and the Tory party to adopt 
a policy of reaction, and to regard all proposals for lefomi as 
revolutionary If the upper classes, who controlled Parliament, 
had now united against reform, it might have been possible to 
obtain It only by revolutionary means But Fox, his disciple, 
Gicy, and a mmoiity of the Whig party continued to advocate it 
dining tlie stiuggle with Fiance 

Attci the Napoleonic wai, however, it was not the aristociatic 
Whig leadcis who revived the agitation for reform, but the work¬ 
ing classes Tlicy were inspired by Cobbett, and by such Radical 
speakers as Orator Hunt, who addressed the great mass meetings 
of 1819 to demand manhood suffrage The Whigs had no con¬ 
nection with this woikmg-class movement, which was represented 
in the Commons by Sir Francis Biiidett, the member for 
Westminster, and by lohn Cam Hobhouse But during the 
twenties, the Whig Lord John Russell secured the disfranchise¬ 
ment of the Cornish borough of Grampound (1821), while the 
Tones lemamed opposed to any change m the constitution 

In 1830, the stiuggle for religious equality being at an end, 
agitation for reform began again This time it had the support 
of the middle classes, hitherto aloof Cobbett’s influence revived, 
and m London the Radical tailor, Francis Place, established the 
National Political Union The Union’s purpose was, like that of 
Atwood’s Political Union m Birmingham, to organise the 
leformeis In the Political Unions, the middle classes and the 
workers united, and these societies kept the reform movement 
peaceable and orderly, and so quietened the fears of those 
inclined to confuse reform with revolution 

In July the French Revolution of 1830, which established a 
constitutional monarchy under Louis Philippe, greatly 
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encouraged the refoimeis In the elections that followed the 
accession of William IV, Wellington’s Tory majority was" 
reduced in size When the Duke announced his support of the 
existmg system of representation, his ministry was defeated in the 
Commons and resigned. 



The Reform Bill, 1832, receiving the Royal Assent in the House of 

Lords 
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THE PASSING OF THE FIRST REFORM ACT 

The Reformers now came into office under Earl Grey In 
his youth he had been a disciple of Fox, and had thioughout his 
life supported refoira, but had refused to introduce another 
reform bill till he was suie of middle class suppoit Grey’s 
ministry included both Whigs and “ Camiingitcs,” or Liberal 
Tories Its most important membeis were Althorp, Melbourne, 
Lord John Russell, Palmerston. Brougham, and Sir James 
Graham Its fiist Reform Bill (1831) was defeated m Committee, 
and Parliament was dissolved 

The Whigs had a majority in the next House of Commons, 
but when Lord John Russell bi ought forward a second Reform 
Bill, it was defeated m the Lords (1831) An outburst of popular 
feeling followed, and there was serious noting, a great part of 
Bristol being burnt down A tliird Reform Bill (1832) was 
intioduced, and when it was threatened by defeat m the Lords, 
the King promised to cicate if necessaiy enough new peers to 
ensuie a niajoiity for it The Loids then gave way, and passed 
the measure 

The Retoim Act of 1832 trebled the number of people who 
had votes, but it did not establish demociatic government 
Fifty-six boroughs lost their representation m Parliament, while 
another thirty were m future to be represented by one member 
instead of by two The seats taken fiom the boroughs were 
distributed among large towns, such as Manchester, many of 
which had previously been unrepresented in Parliament, and 
among the larger counties 

The franchise was made the same throughout the country 
In the boioughs, the vote was given to all householders whose 
dwellings were assessed for rates at £10 a year In the counties 
the franchise was extended to people who held on a long lease 
leasehold or copyhold land worth £10 a year, oi £50 a year in the 
case of a short lease The 40s freeholders retained the vote 
which they had had before The result was to enfranchise the 
middle class, while the working class remained iimepresented 
and began new agitations for democratic government The 
manufactiii eis and tiaders obtained a voice in the government, 
but the grant of the vote to tenant fanners kept the landed mterest 
strong m the Commons The landed aristocracy continued to 
dominate the House of Lords 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


LIBERALISM, CONSERVATISM, AND 
CHARTISM 

BENTHAMISM AND REFORM 

The success of the Reform Act (1832) inspired the Whigs, first 
under the piemieiship of Lord Grey (1830-1834), and then under 
that of Lord Melbourne (1834-1841), to follow up then reform 
of Parliament by that of other institutions A short peiiod ot 
energetic legislation occuiied, m which the work of re-orgamsa- 
tion done by the Liberal Tories m the twenties was carried on 
by the Whigs in a more drastic fashion 

The eighteenth century respect for established mstitution? 
survived into the nineteenth But it had to fight a losing struggle 
against the desire for reform inspired by the free trade doctrines 
of Adam Smith, and the individualism and utilitarianism of the 
philosopher Bentham Bentham taught that the good of the 
community could best be attained by leaving the individual free 
to develop his own powers and his own enterprises He also held 
that all institutions must be }udged by their usefulness, what was 
useless being swept away without reverence for tiadition 
The influence of Bentham inspired many leforms Giey’s 
ministry began the appointment of Royal Commissions to 
investigate the working of existing institutions and to suggest 
changes Municipal government was reformed A new poor 
law was enacted Slavery was abolished, and a grant of money 
was made for popular education These measures were not 
altogether the work of the Whigs Popular education, the 
demand for the abolition of slavery, and the improvement of 
industrial conditions were begun by organisations or individuals 
outside Parliament The Tories, rather than the Whigs, were 
responsible for the Factory Acts 

OWEN AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 

The pioneer of facloiy improvement was Robert Owen, who, 
at the beginning of the nmeteenth century, showed that improved 
industnal conditions were not harmful to trade He cairied on a 
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prosperous business m his mill at New Lanark, although hours 
of work were moderate and conditions healthy His workers 
were well paid, and provision made for their education and 
recreation Owen’s example converted the Tory millowner, Sir 
Robert Peel, the father of the politician, and Peel and Owen drew 
up a Factory Act But the influence of Bentham’s doctrine of 
individualism, and of Adam Smith’s arguments against govern¬ 
ment restrictions on industiy led nineteenth centuiy manufac¬ 
turers to oppose all state intervention to protect the workers. 
Peel’s Factory Act (1819) was so much amended that, when 



Woman and a Child Drawing Coal in a Mine 


passed, it did little more than forbid the employment in cotton 
mills of children under nine years of age 

In the thirties and forties the working class demand for 
industrial reform was organised by Oastler and Michael Sadler, 
and the Tory philanthropist. Lord Shaftesbury, supported factory 
legislation m Parliament In 1833 the Tory humamtaiiaiis 
toiced the Whigs to pass a Factory Act which forbade the 
employment of children under nine years old m factories 
manufacturing textiles other than silk Children between nine 
and thirteen were not to work foi more than eight hours a day, 
and women and youths for not more than ten hours The most 
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important point about the Act was that it was to be enforced bv- 
goveinment inspectors, and so could not be evaded by 
maniifactuiers and parents, as previous Acts had been. 

EDUCATION 

During the eaily yeais of the nineteenth centuiy, while Peel 
and Owen weie attempting to improve industrial conditions, 
leligious philanthiopists were providing schools for the poor 
The movement was begun by Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker, who 
invented the “momtoiial system” By this system children 
could be taught cheaply, if not very satisfactorily, by a smgle 
master The master kept older while the elder children 
(monitors) taught lessons, which they had learnt by heart, to the 
younger children 

Lancaster’s woik led to the foundation of the non-conformist 
“British and Foreign Schools Society ” (1808) This provoked 
philanthropists of the Chuich of England to support the work 
of an Anglican teacher, Bell, and to found the “National Society” 
(1811) The building of Chuich Schools and Nonconfoimist 
Schools went on lapidly, until by 1832 those of the National 
Society nurabeicd 12,000 In 1853 Pailiament began the system 
of making an annual grant of £20,000 foi education The money 
went to support the woik of the two societies, and was the first 
step towaids the piovision of elementary education by the state 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 

The later years of the eighteenth centuiy had seen an 
anti-slaveiy movement, led by Wilberforce and supported by 
Fox, that brought about the abolition of the slave trade (1807) 
But slavery continued to exist in the West Indies, where the 
planters now bred then own slaves mstead of importmg them 
Buxton and Zachary Macauley exposed the abuses of West 
Indian slavery, and m 1823 an Anti-Slaveiy Association was 
established In 1833 the Whigs passed an Act for the emancipa¬ 
tion of slaves, and slavery was forbidden in the British Empue 
Compensation was paid to slave owners, but discontent was 
caused among the West Indian sugai planters and the Boer 
faimeis in South Africa 
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THE POOR LAW 

Alter the passing ot the Retorm Act, the Whigs had ap¬ 
pointed a Royal Commission to enquire into the woiking of the 
Poor Law, and in 1834 a Poor Law Amendment Act was passed 
The most important abuse to be remedied was the practice of 
granting pooi relief as an addition to wages This piactice, due 
to low wages, had been turned, by the Speenhamland magistrates 
(1795), into an organised system, based on the cost of living, and 
had led to the pauperisation and demoralisation of the workers 
It ought to have been remedied by the establishment of a 
minimum wage, but, instead ot this, the acceptance of poor relief 
was discouraged by the “ workhouse test ” This meant that out¬ 
door relief for the able-bodied poor was abolished, and they weie 
forced either to enter a workhouse or to support themselves 
The Elizabethan poor law had made each parish responsible 
for its own poor, and had established overseers to collect a 
poor-rate and to grant poor relief In 1834 parishes weie 
grouped into “ Unions ” In each Union the grant of poor relief 
was to be supeivised by an elected “Board of Guardians” 
These Boards were lesponsible to a central body of three Poor 
Law Commissioners, who were transformed later mto a Poor 
Law Board Since the object of the system was to cause workers 
to be reluctant to take relief, lite in the workhouses was deliber¬ 
ately made hard and wretched, with the intention of making the 
lot of paupers worse than that of independent labourers The 
workhouses, nicknamed “Bastilles,” caused bitter resentment, 
helped to cause class hostility, and spurred the woiking classes 
to attempts to establish democratic government 

MUNICIPAL REFORM 

The Act of 1832 had reformed the system of borough 
representation in Parliament, but the government of the boroughs 
themselves remained conupt Their councils were, in most 
cases, chosen by a very small number of electors and did httle 
for the town, local services being provided by private enterprise 
In 1835 Lord John Russell brought forward the Municipal Cor¬ 
porations Act to reform this state of things 

Borough councillors were to be elected by the ratepayers 
of the borough, and were to hold office for three years The 
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councillors were to elect aldermen, who were to hold office for six 
years, and a mayor, who was to be chosen annually Mumcipal 
accounts were to be audited, in order to check the corruption 
and jobbeiy which bad hitherto prevailed. The borough 
franchise was democratic, but the choice of councillors was 



limited by a high property qualification The new Act did not 
introduce sweeping changes, but paved the way for the extension 
of the functions of municipal councils during the nineteenth 
century. Local government outside the boroughs remained 
unchanged 
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PEEL AND CONSERVATISM 

After the Refoim Act (1832) had been passed, Peel set himself 
to persuade the Tory party to accept the new state of afiairs 
In 1834 William IV, who disliked the Whigs, dismissed 
Melbourne, and made Peel his Piiine Mmistei It is doubtful 
whethei the King was acting constitutionally m dismissmg a 
mmistry m which no disagieement about policy had occurred 
and which had not been defeated m the Commons Peel at once 
secured the dissolution of Parliament, so that a general election 
could decide which paity had the support of the country. In 
his address to his own constituents of Tamworth, he laid down 
the new Toiy policy, which was to be one of reforming abuses 
while maintaming which was good in the constitution This 
policy obtamed the name of “ Conservatism,” and the Tamworth 
Manifesto (1834) is usually legarded as the point at which the 
old Tory became the modern Conservative 

The election that followed increased the strength of the 
Conseivative party, but not sufficiently to keep them in office 
Peel was defeated in the Commons, and Melbourne again became 
Prime Munster Meibouiiie was cultured, witty, and able, but he 
was not liberal in his opinions, and believed that things weie 
best left alone Under his leadership the Whig reforms came 
to an end with the passing of the Municipal Coipoiations Act 
(1835). His most important achievement was the training of 
Queen Victoria, who was only eighteen when she came to the 
throne (1837), in the duties of a constitutional sovereign and in a 
knowledge of the affaiis of state. 

The only drawback to this was that, when Melbourne, finding 
that his ministry was losing the support of the Commons, 
resigned (1839), the Queen was reluctant to exchange hun lor 
Sir Robert Peel who was stiller and less chaimmg. Peel, who 
lacked Melbourne’s tact and who felt that Victoria was too 
much under the influence of the Whigs, made the situation more 
awkward by refusing to take office unless the Queen would 
dismiss her Whig Ladies of the Bedchambei, and replace them 
by Conservatives Victoria refused, so, as a result of this 
“Bedchamber Question,” Melbourne and the Whigs lemamed 
in power for another two years In 1840 the Queen married 
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Prince Albeit of Saxe-Coburg who received the title of “ Prince 
Consort ” In 1841 an election gave the Conservatives a majority 
in the Commons, and Peel became Prime Minister 

FINANCIAL CHANGES AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEGISLATION 

Smce he had been trained m Tory principles, Peel did not 
consider himself a reformer Yet he had already established 
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the police loice and leformed the ciunmal code, and his con- 
veision to the cause of Catholic emancipation had shown that 
he could alter his policy to suit cncumstances He had the 
confidence of his party and had been able to lead it from rigid 
Toryism to accept a Conservative policy of moderate reform 
As the son of a cotton manufacturer and the possessor of a 
lortune derived from trade, his sympathies lay with the Conserva¬ 
tive manufacturers rather than with the Tory landowneis, and 
the work of his ministry was designed to help trade by financial 
measuies 
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Hiiskisbon had already made a step towards tree trade by the 
1 eduction of duties Peel earned the process further, and 
counterbalanced his reduction of duties for revenue purposes by 
an income tax of sevenpence in the pound By the Bank Charter 
Act (1844) he limited the number of notes that could be issued by 
the Bank of England He also made provisions which finally 
caused the issue of notes by English private banks to cease, and 
kept the value of banknotes stable. But while this policy was 
being earned forward in Parliament, public opinion outside was 
being organised to demand further changes 

At this period, nicknamed the “ Hungry Forties,” the woiking 
class was passing through a time of gieat misery The puce of 
food was high, wages were low, and conditions of work were 
often very bad The new Poor Law (1834) deliberately imposed 
hardships upon able-bodied workers who had been driven to 
seek relief in the workhouses The result was much bitter feel¬ 
ing, and various efforts to change one oi another of these 
conditions The Chartist movement continued the working class 
struggle to secure the votes which had not been granted to 
workers by the Reform Act (1832) At the same time there were 
attempts to improve economic conditions 

In 1841 a Parliamentary Commission was established to 
enquire into the conditions under which women and children 
woiked in mines The shocking revelations which followed led 
to an Act to forbid boys under ten and women to be employed 
in mines at all In 1847, the work of women and children iii 
factories was limited to ten hours a day, and this involved a 
similar reduction in the working hours of men 

THE ANTI-CORN LAW LEAGUE COBDEN AND 
BRIGHT 

This industrial legislation was inspired by the Conservative 
Lord Shaftesbury It was looked on with disfavour by manu¬ 
facture! s, for the economists of the day taught that government 
interference was harmful to industry. The manufacturers 
argued that the poverty of the workers should be relieved by the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, which checked the importation of 
foreign corn, and so kept up the price of bread This struggle for 
corn-law repeal came into the forefront of politics during the 
forties because the rivalry between industrial and agricultural 
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interests found expression in it The landowneis and faimers 
argued that the manufactuiers wanted cheap coin in order to be 
able to pay then workmen low wages, and that to let England 
become dependent upon foicign countnes foi food was danger¬ 
ous The manufactures argued that landowneis and farmers 
wanted protection m older to keep up the puces, and to become 
rich at the expense of the poor They advocated the adoption 
of free trade. 

The opponents of the Com Laws organised the Anti-Corn 
Law League (1838) to spread then doctimes The centre of 
this League was Manchester, and it was financed pimcipally by 
cotton manufacture! s, its leaders being Richard Cobden and John 
Bright Blight, the son ol a Rochdale Quaker, was a gieat 
oiator, while the speaking of Cobden, a Manchester cotton manu- 
factuiei, combined enthusiasm with a clever use of statistics. 
Cobden had a genuine belief that inclustiial development made 
for the happiness of mankmd and would ushei m an age of peace 
and prosperity This gave his support of fiee trade a crusading 
fervour that led his opponents to sneer at him as “ an inspired 
bagman,” who believed in a “ cotton milleniiim ” But cheap 
bread was an attractive theme, and the speeches of the Anti-^ 
Corn Law League agitators soon aroused popnlai enthusiasm,' 
and obtained the support of the nation for free trade 

THE REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS 

Peel was unwilling to carry his free tiadc principles as fai 
as the repeal of the Corn Laws His own interests and 
sympathies were those of the manufactuicis, but the Conservative 
party was the party ot the landowners who were strong siipport- 
teis of protection for agriculture Peel at first refused to meddle 
with the Corn Laws, but he was never a convmced opponent ot 
lepeal, and had difficulty m leplying to aiguments m its favour 
He knew that he would split his paity if he gave way 

In 1845 a crisis seemed to have appeared The Anti-Coin 
Law agitation in the country had aroused the lowei classes, and 
a bad harvest increased their discontent At the same time the 
failure of the potato ciop caused famine m Ireland Peel decided 
that the puce of corn must be brought down, and that the Corn 
Laws must be repealed When his Cabinet would not agiee to 
this policy he resigned Owing to quarrels in the Whig party, 
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which pievented Lord John Russell trom forming a mmistiy, he 
WlIS obliged to letuin to office and icpeal the Corn Laws himself 
(1K46) 

The Commons passed the measure toi lepeal because they 
knew that, if it weie defeated, a general election would ceitainly 
give the necessary ma |onty foi it The Duke ol Wellington, who 
realised that the failure of the Bill might cause revolutionary 
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outbursts, induced the Loids to pass it But the Conservative 
landowners felt that Peel had betiayed them, and he lost the 
support of the convinced piolectionists, who had for their 
champion the brilliant Jew, Benjamin Disiaeli Disraeli took this 
opportunity of making his reputation by sarcastic and harassing 
attacks upon Peel. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws committed England to the policy 
of becoming an mdiistiial nation, and of championing fiee trade 
Industiy expanded rapidly and wealth mcieased, but it is difficult 
to know how fai this was due to free trade, and how fai to the 
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fact that England was industiialised befoie other nations, and so ^ 
lacked effective competitois Agriculture did not at fiist suffer 
thiough loss of protection, foi the outbreak of the Crimean war 
kept up the price of coin m the fifties, and in the sixties the 
American Civil War checked the import of Ameiican corn 
After this British agncultuie began to feel the effect of foreign 
competition 

CHARTISM 

The movement loi political letoim that followed the 
Napoleonic wars had originated with the woikmg classes, though 
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it was not till the middle classes and the aristocratic Whigs united 
with them that the Reform Act of 1832 was secured That 
measure was a great disappointment to the workers for, m spite 
of the pait which they had played in obtauimg it, it left them 
without votes The i efoimed government soon aioused workmg 
class hostility by the harsh treatment of the able-bodied pauper 
instituted by the Poor Law Amendment Act There was still a 
general belief that if democratic government were established the 
poverty and misery of the lower classes would be swept away and 
better wages and industrial conditions obtained So another 
movement for political letoim arose 
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This was Chaitism, so named fiom the “ People’s Chatter ” 
(1818) diawn up by William Lovatt, the leadei of the London 
Woiking Men’s Association The programme of the Charter 
was political, and the “ six points ” demanded were manhood 
siilfrage, voting by ballot, the establishment of equal electoral 
districts, the payment of members of Pailiament, the abolition 
of a pioperty qualification for M P s, and the election of annual 
Pailiamcnts These things have, with the exception of the last, 
been obtained since, and do not seem unreasonable or revolu¬ 
tionary to modern ideas 

The Charter was taken up enthusiastically throughout the 
countiy Chartist associations sprang up eveiywhere and sent 
repiesentatives to a central Convention at Birmingham, which 
oigamsed a petition to Parliament to accept the Charter (1839) 
The Chartist leaders were divided on the policy to be adopted 
to foice the government to comply Lovatt and the greater 
numbei of the Chartists were opposed to the use of physical 
foice But there was also a “physical foice” minority led by 
Feaigus O’Connor, an unstable enthusiast, who had conducted 
a newspaper the “ Noithcrn Star ” in Leeds to support Chartism 

The rejection of the petition led to serious noting and some 
bloodshed, the most serious risings bemg at Birmingham and 
at Newport But a revolution was avoided and order restored, 
partly through the moderation with which Sii Charles Napiei 
controlled his troops, and partly because the Whig government 
treated the whole movement tactfully Measures of repression 
such as had moused popular hostility in 1819 were avoided 

THE DECLINE OF THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT 

In the forties the Anti-Corn Law agitation turned popular 
feeling into anothei channel But in 1848, the “ year of revolu¬ 
tions,” the levoliitionary movements in othei European countries 
weie accompanied by a Chartist demonstration in England when 
a monster petition was presented to Parliament Agam the 
government did not make the mistake of adopting repressive 
measures, though precautions were taken for maintaining order 
But the petition brought ridicule on the movement when it was 
discovered that many of its signatures were forgeries, and 
Chaitism collapsed 
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That It was not revived again was due to many factors. . 
Tiade was reviving, and the work of Shaftesbury and the Con¬ 
servatives was securing improvement m mdustrial conditions 
With the revival ot trade, England began to take pride m her 
industrial supremacy, advertised by the Great Exhibition of 1851 
The doctrines of individualism and free trade, on which it was 
supposed to lest, became universally accepted. The woikers 
looked less to Parliamentary intervention for the improvement 
of then conditions, and more to workmg class organisation, In 
1851 the Amalgamated Society of Engmeers was founded, and 
tiade unionism became more efficient, and inclined to put faith 
in negotiations and in a policy of progressive improvement rather 
than in stiikes and violence 

The lepeal of the Corn Laws had split the Conservative paity 
(1846) For almost twenty years, except for two shoit intervals 
when the Conseivative Piotectionists were in office under Loid 
Derby (1852 and 1858-1859), England was governed by a 
combination of Peelite Conservatives, Whigs, and Libeials, under 
the premierships of Loid John Russell (1846-1852), Loid 
Aberdeen (1852-1855), and Lord Palmeiston (1855-1858 and 
1859-1865) Party leaders did not favour advanced measures in 
home policy Though Liberalism was steadily giowing m the 
Whig party, it did not become predominant until the death of 
Palmerston (1865) lemoved the control of the old-fashioned, 
aristocratic Whigs 



CHAPTER XLV 
INDIA 1783-1858 
PITT’S INDIA ACT 

The extension of British power in India roused a feeling that 
the contiol of Indian policy ought not to be left entuely in the 
hands of a tiadmg concern like the East India Company But 
to find the best way in which authority would be divided between 
the Company and the British Parliament was a difficult problem 
North’s Regulating Act (1773), the fiist attempt at a solution, 
proved to have many defects, and, attei the defeat of Fox’s India 
Bill (1783) which would have taken away the Company’s political 
authouly altogether, Pitt passed his India Act (1784) 

Noith’s Act had placed a Govcinor-Geneial and Council at 
the head of the Indian administration, but, while aU responsibility 
lested upon the Governor-General, his Council was able to out¬ 
vote and overrule him The Governor-Generalship of Warren 
Hastings (1772-1785) had shown the defects of this arrangement 
Hastmgs had had to carry out his policy in spite of continual 
opposition from a section of his Council, headed by Philip 
Francis. Pitt’s India Act le-organised the Council, so that the 
Governor-General could no longer be overruled It established 
a Pailiamentaiy Boaid of Control, which the Duectors of the 
East India Company had to consult upon Indian affairs This 
was intended to link up the pohey of Parliament with that of the 
Company Pitt’s Act remained the basis of Indian administration 
till 1858 

The work of Clive and Warren Hastmgs (1772-1785) had 
made the Company the greatest power in India It had taken 
over the task of admmistermg Bengal The Carnatic and the 
Circars weie under its control It was m alliance with Oudh, and 
its influence extended over the states of the Deccan and of north¬ 
eastern India Feeling in England was opposed to any further 
extension of its power, and Pitt’s Act forbade interference m the 
affaiis of native states But in practice a policy of non-mterven- 
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tion m Indian afiairs proved impossible, and the Company was- 
foiced to extend its dominions almost against its own will 

CORNWALLIS AND BENGAL 

Cornwallis, Waiien Hastings’ successor, made unportant 
changes in the administiation of Bengal His ideas were purely 
English, and he lacked Hastings’ undeistandmg of Indians and 
of Indian institutions He began the policy of excluding Indians 
from responsible positions giving them good government but 
no shaie in ruling themselves 

Under the lule of the Moguls “ zemindars,” or collectors, had 
been placed ovei each district of Bengal, and were expected to 
provide the central government with the amount of revenue it 
demanded But they were free to keep for themselves as much 
moie as they could extract fiom the Indian peasants Under 
the rule of the Company these native zemindais paid ovei their 
contiibutions to the British Collectors put m charge of revenue 
and administration by Warren Hastings 

The Company let the amount demanded vaiy in accoidance 
with the prospeiity of the country Cornwallis made the mistake 
of fixing the amount paid by zemindars instead of letting it vary 
This “ Permanent Settlement ” of Bengal pi evented the Govern¬ 
ment fiom obtaining more revenue as the prosperity of the 
country incieased But it left the zemindars free to extract as 
much moie as they chose from the peasants The loss to the 
Government therefore benefited only a small section of the 
native population 

WELLESLEY’S POLICY OF CONQUEST 

Pitt’s Act had forbidden interference with native states but 
the hostility of Tipu Sahib, the ruler of Mysore, forced Cornwallis 
to disregard it Tipu was a warlike Mahommedan, who hoped 
to make himself ruler of southein India With the help of native 
allies, Cornwallis took his capital, Sermgapatam, and foiced him 
to surrender half of Mysore (1791-2) This led Tipu to intrigue 
with the French, then the enemies of Britain in the Revolutionary 
War, and other native rulers followed Tipu’s example French 
officers were sent to tiam and organise the armies of states under 
French influence, and, in 1798, Napoleon landed in Egypt and 
was known to be planning Eastern conquests that included India 
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But in 1798 Richard Wellesley, Lord Mornmgton, afterwards 
cieatcd Maiquess Wellesley, became Governor-General Welles¬ 
ley was, by taste, an empire-builder, and deliberately aimed at 
Butish supiemacy over India He used French intiigues and 
Napoleon’s schemes as an excuse for abandoning Pitt’s policy 
of non-interference, and set himself to bring India under British 
contiol 

Wellesley’s fiist task was to subdue the native rulers of 
southern India In 1799 he defeated and killed Tipu Sahib and 
resided Mysoie to the Hmdu lajahs who had been driven out 
by Tipu’s ptedecessor, Haidar Ah He made the new ruler of 
Mysoie accept a “ subsidiary alliance ” with Britain This 
meant that he was to be protected by a British army, for 
which he was to pay, and the foreign policy of the state was to 
be under British control This kind of treaty, which left a native 
iiilei to govern his own province but brought him effectively 
under Biitish influence, became the basis of British contiol over 
many Indian states 

Wellesley’s next expansion of British teintory was in northern 
India, at the expense of Oudh, the neighbour of Bengal and the 
oldest ally of the Company Oudh was in a state of anarchy, so 
Wellesley took the opportunity to persuade its rulei to accept 
a new tieaty of subsidiary alliance, which brought his state com¬ 
pletely under British influence. He was also led to hand over 
the gieater part of his teriitory to the Company (1801). The 
provinces thus annexed by the Company bordered upon Bengal, 
and became known as the North-west Provinces 

The Company was now the ruling power in southern and 
noith-eastern India, but central India remained m the hands of 
the Mahrattas The Mahrattas weie not united into a single 
state, but were a confederacy of independent princes under the 
nominal leadership of a potentate, known as the “Peshwa,” 
whose capital was at Poona In 1802 the Mahratta princes drove 
out the Peshwa, who turned to the British foi help Wellesley 
saw a chance of bunging cential India under his control, and 
peisuaded the Peshwa to accept a subsidiary alliance in the 
Treaty of Bassein He then sent his brother, Arthur Wellesley, 
afterwards Duke of Wellington, to restore him The Mahrattas 
were defeated by Arthur Wellesley at Assaye and Argaiim, and 
by Lake at Delhi and Laswari In 1805, the authorities in 
London, made nervous by the way in which their responsibilities 
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in India were being increased, recalled Wellesley, and the con- ~ 
quest of the Mahiattas was not completed 

Wellesley’s achievements had been great In a few years 
he had made the British masteis of southern and north-eastern 
India, and had also managed the eolossal task of le-organismg 
the administration of his new piovinces The British refusal to 
complete the conquest of the Mahrattas meant that the struggle 
with them had to be fought out later 


NEPAL, BURMA, AND THE MAHRATTAS 

After the recall of Wellesley the policy of extending Biitish 
power m India was abandoned for a time Also, in 1815, the 
East India Company’s monopoly was taken away and Indian 
trade was thrown open to all-comeis 

The British policy of inaction had untortunate results 
Bengal was raided by the Gurkhas, and other states under Biitish 
protection by Mahrattas and Pmdaiis When the British failed 
to protect then allies, Indian respect for them decreased Since 
the British were comparatively few in India, and theii power 
rested less upon their real strength than on their reputation for 
invincibility, this loss of native respect was a serious mattei 
Lord Hastings (1813-1822), the next important Governor- 
General after Wellesley, realised this, and abandoned tlie policy 
of inaction for new conquests He dealt first with the Guikhas, 
who lived in the mountamous state of Nepal, on the northern 
bolder of Bengal War in such mountainous country was 
difficult, but the Gurkhas were at last overcome Nepal was left 
independent, and the Gurkhas promised friendship to Britain 
(1815) The promise has been loyally kept. Hastings then 
completed the conquest of the Mahiattas Their nommal rulei, 
the Peshwa, was dethroned, and treaties wete made with the 
Mahratta princes and with the Rajput chiefs who had been under 
then control. This made the British masters of central India 
British supremacy now extended over all India, except the 
noith-western lands beyond the Indus 
Hasting’s successor, Amherst (1823-28), made war on Buima, 
whose rulers were hostile to British meichants He conquered 
Assam and the Burmese coast, so that the English now controlled 
both shores of the Bay of Bengal 
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BENTINCK’S REFORMS 

Hastings was not only a conqueror, lie improved Indian 
adininistiation, and tried to understand and conciliate the 
Indians This side of his policy was carried on by Amherst’s 
successoi, Loid William Bentmck (1828-1835) Moreover, in 
the Act which renewed the chaitei ot the East India Company 
(1833) all posts m the Company’s service were thrown open to 
Indians The principle was laid down that India ought to be 
governed in the mterests of the natives rather than of Europeans, 
and that a unifoim code of law should be diawn up for India 
The East India Company, which had already lost its tradmg 
monopoly, was forbidden to tiade at aU, and became solely a 
political body 

To cany out the codification of Indian law demanded by the 
Act, a Legal Member was added to the Council This post was 
given to the Whig histoiian, Macauley. While in India, 
Macauley became Chairman of the Committee on Education, and 
the Minute he produced on the subject had an important eSect 
on the future of India. It was now to be decided whethei the 
British should support education ot the Indians on Eastern oi 
Westcin lines The great number of languages existing in India 
made it impossible for Indians to be educated in their native 
tongue, and Macauley’s Mmutc turned the scale m favour of the 
use of English m education, instead of Arabic or Sanscrit An 
English education inevitably meant the spread of western ideas 
in India, and so had important consequences 

Bentmck also did good work in repressing the Hindu practices 
of suttee and thuggee “ Suttee ” was the suicide of a widow at 
the funeral pyre ot her husband. The “ thugs ” was a sect who 
placed murder and robbery among their religious duties The 
British had always been reluctant to stir up trouble by interfering 
with the religious practices of India, but the repression of these 
customs met with little opposition 

AFGHANISTAN AND SINDH 

Britain was now the paramount power in India almost as far 
west as the Indus, but the valley of the Indus itself was occupied 
by independent states On the lower Indus was Smdh, ruled 
by a number of Mohammedan “Mirs,” or chieftains The 
region of the upper Indus and its tubutaries, the Punjab, or 
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“ Land of Five Riveis,” was ruled by the Sikhs, a leligious sect 
Their leadei, Ranjit Singh, had organised an efficient aimy under ' 
Emopean officers, and had established Silch contiol over an 
Hindu and Mohammedan population. Beyond these states, and 
controllmg the mountain passes into India at the only cornei 
where its northern mountain bairiei could be crossed by an 
invader, lay Afghanistan. 

British relations with these watl±e states had been friendly, 
and might have remained so if the Russians had not been extend¬ 
ing their dominions in central Asia, and approaching neaier and 
nearer to India. Afghanistan was the gateway to India, and the 
British feared that the Afghans might fall under Russian mfluence 
and that the Russians might organise a Mohammedan revolt m 
India against British supremacy The British dealt unwisely 
with the situation They first neglected it till the Russians had 
established their influence in Afghanistan, and then tried to force 
a new ruler, favourable to Biitain, upon the warlike Afghans 
A British force was wiped out by the Afghans in the nariow 
Khyber Pass (1842), and though Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan 
was taken later, the British wisely lealised that their attempt to 
coerce the Afghans had faded, and withdrew from the country, 

This failure was a severe blow to British prestige m India, 
and the Afghan war also led to trouble with Sindh, some of whose 
towns had been seized and occupied as militaiy bases Deter- 
mmed to restore the Biitish reputation for invincibility. Sir 
Charles Napier used an attack made on the British residency at 
Hydeiabad as an excuse for conquermg Sindh, and the state was 
annexed Public opinion m England was so opposed to this 
policy of annexation that the Governor-Geneial of India, Lord 
Ellenborough was recalled 

DALHOUSIE’S ANNEXATIONS AND INNOVATIONS 

The annexation of Sindh was followed by trouble with its 
neighbouis, the Sikhs of the Punjab Aftei the death of its 
leader, Ranjit Smgh, their army had fallen into disorder, and 
began to make raids mto British territory The struggle with 
the Sikhs was a long one After then country had been con¬ 
quered by General Gough, they revolted agamst the army of 
occupation left there After a second conquest the Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie (1848-1856) decided to annex the 
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Punjab It was so well administeied by the brothers, John and 
Heniy Lawrence, that the Sikhs soon became reconciled to 
Butish rule, and remained loyal after the outbieak of the Indian 
Mutiny (1857) 

Loid Dalhousie was one of the most energetic British rulers 
of India He was deteimmed that India should be well-governed, 
and swept aside the rights of native rulers when he felt that they 
stood in the way of efficient government He also introduced 
western improvements His work benefited the people of India, 
but it was earned out without sufficient attention to then rights 
and prejudices Native rulers became alarmed, while the people 
began to leai an attack on their leligion In this way Dalhousie’s 
policy helped to cause the Indian Mutiny 

Many of the native states under British protection were 
misgoverned by then Indian rulers, and Dalhousie did not 
hesitate to use legal arguments to bung such states under direct 
British control His aigumcnt was that the British had suc¬ 
ceeded the Mogul emperors as oveilords of India, and that when 
a native lulei died without a heir his state passed automatically 
under Biitish control It was customary for Indian princes who 
had no heir to adopt one, but, in states which had been mis¬ 
governed, Dalhousie refused to permit this In this way he 
annexed eight native states, while Oudh was taken into British 
hands on the sole excuse of misgovcinment 

This policy tended to make all Indian lulers feel insecure 
They began to suspect that Biitain, who had respected their 
rights, was beginnmg a careci of unlimited conquest and annex¬ 
ation. Dalhousie’s improvements also lan counter to many 
Indian prejudices He began the work of opening out the 
country by roads and lailways, introduced the telegraph, and 
made iriigation canals 

THE INDIAN MUTINY 

The introduction of the telegraph helped to save British 
authority in India at the time of the Mutmy (1857-1858) The 
Indian Mutiny was a militaiy revolt, not a national rising. Its 
immediate cause was the discontent of the Indian troops (sepoys) 
employed by the British These sepoys were badly paid, and 
then religious prejudices had not been sufficiently considered 
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To many Indians the western unprovements intioduced by Dal- 
housie seemed to be a threat to their leligion The mtioduction 
of a new iifle, in which greased cartridges were used (1857) 
caused a legend that the British were tiying to attack Indian 
religions by polluting their soldiers through the use of the fat 
of pigs, winch the Mohammedans consideied unclean, and of 
cows, which weie sacred to the Hindus Dalhousie’s annexations 
and various private grievances led some Indian ruleis to suppoit 
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the Mutiny, but theie was no national rising Seiious lebellion 
was confined to the upper Ganges valley, spreading later to 
cential India 

In Maich, 1857, there was tiouble with the sepoys at 
Bairackpui, neat Calcutta But the Mutiny did not leally begin 
till May, when three native regiments stationed at Meerut, in the 
North-west Provinces killed their offieeis and captured Delhi 
The tcleguiph now did important work in making the mutmy in 
the North-west Piovinces known to the British in other parts 
of India The revolt spread along the Ganges valley, and at 
Cawnpore, the Nana Sahib, who was the heir of the Peshwa 
deposed by the Biitish m 1818, avenged himself by massacring 
the British garrison and the women and children who belonged 
to it In central India the Nana Sahib was proclaimed Peshwa 
by some of the Mahrattas, but the chief centres of tiouble con¬ 
tinued to be in the noi th, at Delhi in the North-west Provinces, 
and at Lucknow, the capital of Oudh, wheic the Biilish weie 
besieged by a large army of mutmeeis 

Foitunately for Biitain, most ol the Indian states remained 
loyal, foi It would have been quite impossible foi the small 
British force in India to stamp out a wide-spiead revolt Before 
the end of 1857, John Nicholson, the able ruler of the Punjab, 
had le-captuied Delhi, though he himself was killed in the 
stiuggle The relief of Lucknow, the othci centre of revolt, took 
a long time Havelock had raaiched there after first taking 
Cdwnpore, which was captured two days aftei the massacre, but 
Havelock’s forces were small, and he found hunscif shut up in 
Lucknow by the besiegers The city finally was relieved by Sii 
Cohn Campbell in 1858 Aftci this, Oudh and the Noith-west 
Provinces were soon re-conquered, while Sir Hugh Rose subdued 
the Mahrattas 


THE INDIA ACT OF 1858 

The worst featuie of the Mutiny was the ferocious ciuelty 
practised by both English and Indians In England there was 
a demand for the punishment of the rebels, but the Governor- 
General, Loid Canning, acted with a wise leniency that helped 
the country to settle down again under English rule A result of 
the Mutmy was the abolition of the East India Company, whose 
trading activities had first established British power in India 
In 1858 a new India Act was passed, which dissolved the 
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Company, and biought India under the direct control of the 
Crown 

A Secietary of State for India was established At the same 
tunc a proclamation was issued which promised that Britain 
would respect the lights of native princes, afford equal protection 
to all religions, and open official posts to all subjects of the 
Crown, whatever their religion or race This last promise was 
not put into practice, for the Mutiny had tempoiardy destroyed 
English confidence m the loyalty of India, and English govern¬ 
ment became more despotic India was administered by officials, 
and the realisation of Indian ideals of self-government was post¬ 
poned foi many years 



CHAPTER XLVI 
THE CRIMEAN WAR 

TURKEY AND THE BALKANS 

The Crimean War arose out of the unsettled state of the 
Balkans It was a wai at once costly and futile The settlement 
of the Eastern Question which ended it did not prove lasting, but 
the struggle is unpoitant for its effect upon Euiopean intei- 
national lelations 

The relations of Tuikey with hei Christian subjects in the 
Balkans constantly troubled Euiopean statesmen during the 
nineteenth century The idea of Christians undei Mohammedan 
rule was unpalatable to Chustian Europe Normally Turkish 
lule was little more than a military occupation, coupled with 
a demand for the payment of taxes But the Turks weic apt to 
resort to cruelty and massacre when some using oi conspiracy 
threatened their authority This ferocity was partly due to then 
weakness, foi the Turkish empire was disorganised, and seemed 
to be on the verge of breakmg up 

Turkish control of the Balkans was threatened by the desire 
of some of the Balkan races for independence Greece had 
already become free, and the Roumanians of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, the Serbs, and the Montenegiins, had obtamed some 
degree of self-government If the question had been solely one 
of Balkan independence, the other Euiopean powers might either 
have stood aside, and let the Turks and then subjects fight out 
their differences, or they might have united m securing freedom 
toi the Balkan Christians But such a solution was prevented 
by fear of the extension of Russian power m the Near East So 
Europe was concerned not only with the fate of the Balkans, but 
also with the best means of checking Russian influence there 

RUSSIAN INFLUENCE IN THE BALKANS 

Apart from any deshe to increase her own power, Russia 
had special reasons for mterest in the Balkan races Most of 
them, like the Russians, were Slavs, and most of them, like 
Russia, belonged to the Greek Oithodox Church, of which the 
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Russian Czai was the acknowledged head By the eighteenth 
centuiy Tieaty of Kutchuk-Kainaidji Turkey had made promises 
to Russia regarding her Chiistian subjects upon which Russia 
based a clamr to be their Protector. Turkey never agreed to this, 
for to do so would have meant granting Russia almost unlimited 
power to interfere in her internal affairs Nevertheless, Russia 
encouraged the Chiistians of the Balkans to rely on her support 
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The other European powers feared the extension of Russian 
influence in the Balkans and especially the possibility that the 
Russians might seize Constantinople The powers had various 
reasons for this attitude Austria had her own ambitions in the 
Balkans, and legaided Russia as her rival there France and 
England did not want Russia, by obtaining Constantinople, to 
become a Mediterranean sea-powei and their rival for the trade 
of the Eastern Mediterranean In addition to this England felt 
that a Russian advance would threaten Egypt and the route to 
India This made England, during the nineteenth century, the 
leader of opposition to Russian policy in the Ncai East 

BRITISH POLICY IN THE NEAR EAST 

There was more than one means of checking Russian 
influence in the Balkans Canning’s policy with icgaid to the 
struggle foi Greek mdependence had shown that Britain and 
other nations might co-opciate with Russia in supporting Balkan 
nations m their struggle for fiecdoin This would have pie- 
vented Russia fiom appealing in the role of sole liberator and 
protector But Palmerston, instead of adopting this policy, had 
chosen to check Russia by supporting Turkey Even when the 
Sultan, threatened by the conquests of his vassal, Mehemet All of 
Egypt, turned to Russia for help, Palmerston refused to support 
the dismemberment of Turkey He bullied the European powei s 
into confinmg Mehemet’s authority to Egypt once more, and 
checked Russian mfluence ovei Turkey by the Convention of 
the Straits (1841) This forbade foieign warships to pass the 
Dardanelles, thus cuttmg oft the Russian fleet fiom the 
Mediteiranean 

The Czar Nicholas did not wish his policy in the Near East 
to bring him into conflict with Britain He had no intention of 
abandoning his claim to protect the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan but he believed that the Turkish empire, weak and dis¬ 
organised as it was, was on the verge of breaking up Twice 
(1844 and 1853) he proposed to the British that they should 
abandon their policy of supporting the Turks, and make agree¬ 
ment with Russia for the division of the Turkish empire Such 
an agreement would have safeguarded Egypt, and would have 
rendered the Crimean War unnecessary, though the partition 
would probably have been more to the advantage of Russia 
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than of England British statesmen, however, neither trusted- 
Russia, nor believed that the Tuikish empire was about to fall, 
They continued the Palmerstonian policy of supporting the 
Tuiks 


THE CUSTODY OF THE HOLY PLACES 

The Czar not only claimed to be the Protector of the Balkan 
Christians, but also of the Greek Orthodox Church in Palestme 
which was under Turkish lule In Palestme, the Christians of 
the Orthodox and Catholic Chinches quarrelled continually over 
the custody of the Holy Places, with the Mohammedan Turks 
acting as umpiies between them Since Fiance, fiom the time 
of the Crusades had claimed to be the protector of the Catholics 
in the Holy Land, the quarrels of the two Churches there were 
liable to uivolve their protectois. Fiance and Russia 

In 1853, the Czar’s attempts at an agreement with Britain 
failed, and he demanded that Turkey should acknowledge his 
light to protect her Christian subjects, and should make con¬ 
cessions to the Gieck Orthodox Church m Palestine These 
demands were certain to annoy both Britain and Fiance, but the 
Turks might have evaded them by diplomatic concessions, if the 
Sultan had not been under the influence of the British ambassa¬ 
dor. Sir Stratford Canning was pro-Turk and anti-Russian, and 
was a resouiceful man who was inclined to pursue his own policy 
without paying much attention to the wishes of the government 
at home He promised the Sultan British suppoi t, and persuaded 
him, while making concessions about the Holy Places, to deny 
the Czar’s right to protect the Balkan Christians 


RUSSIAN OCCUPATION OF MOLDAVIA AND 
WALLACHIA 

The Czar letaliated by occupying the Turkish provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, on the Danube (1853) For England 
to have permitted this would have been to abandon her whole 
policy of mamtainmg Turkey against Russia. France, where 
Louis Napoleon had just become Emperor as Napoleon III 
(1852), had a variety of motives for opposing Russia. The new 
Empeior desired to mcrease his popularity by successes abroad 
The dispute m Palestine had roused Catholic feeling Also it 
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was iiecessaiy to guard French trading interests in the Mediter- 
idiiean and the Near East 

But France and England hesitated and lost the best moment 
for rapid and eflective interference They lefeiied the whole 
matter to a Conference at Vienna, which issued a Note to suggest 
that Turkey should make certain concessions The Czar accep¬ 
ted the Note, but the Sultan, probably under the influence of 
Canning, whose share in the matter is not, even now, clearly 
known, refused the terms suggested and prepared for war 

In spite of the Convention of the Straits (1841), which forbade 
foreign warships to enter the Dardanelles, Fiance and England 
sent then fleets as “moral support” for Tuikey Soon after 
their arrival the Russians destroyed a Turkish squadron at 
Sinope (1853) English public opmion inflamed by the influence 
of Palmerston and the newspapers, regarded this naval action 
as if it weie an atrocity, dubbing it the “ Massacie of Sinope ” 
A declaiation of wai on Russia by France and England followed, 
and the Crimean Wai had begun 

THE WAR IN THE PRINCIPALITIES 

The Crimean War did not begin in the Crimea, but in the 
Turkish pimcipalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, which had 
been occupied by Russia Since the French and English armies 
had not yet appeared on the scene, the task of driving out the 
Russians fell to the Turks But they were not entirely without 
support, for the Principalities were on the boidei of the Austrian 
empire, and Austria had no intention of allowing them to fall 
into Russian hands Although Austria did not take part in the 
war. It was her threatening attitude, rather than the Turkish 
army, that was lesponsible for the rapidity with which the 
Russians withdrew (1854) 

ATTACK ON THE CRIMEA 

The Russians having been driven out of the Principalities, 
a settlement might have been reached without further fighting 
But France and England had despatched aimies to the Balkans, 
and public opinion was mflamed They weie not inclined to 
make peace till the Russians had been defeated and forced to 
lenounce their claim to mterfere in Tuikish afiaiis They there¬ 
fore sought for a pomt at which to attack Russia, and selected 
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the tori of Sebastopol, at the southern end of the Crimean _ 
peninsula, winch divides the Sea of Azov from the Black Sea. 

Sebastopol had many advantages as a point of attack Its 
capture would end Russian control of the Black Sea, and would 
be a seveie blow to Russian naval powei Moreover, the Allied 
armies could carry on a wai in the Ciiraea while maintaining 
their naval communications with France and England Though 
theie was little sca-fightmg m the Crimean war, the Allies used 
then navies as the basis of them military opeiations. 

Neither the French noi the English army produced a geneial 
of marked ability during the Crimean wai At hist the English 
were commanded by Lord Raglan, who had fought at Waterloo 
Though he had been a good soldiei in his youth, he was too old 
to adjust himself easily to new conditions of warfare He was, 
however, more capable than the French general. Marshal St 
Arnaud 

The English military authorities weie old-fashioned m theii 
methods and ideas, and surprisingly little alteration had taken 
place in military tiainmg oi equipment since the Napoleonic war 
Organisation was bad, and the Allies lost all the advantages they 
might have gamed by rapid action The only leader who in any 
way distinguished himself in the war was the Russian commander 
of Sebastopol, Todleben 

SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL BALACLAVA AND 
INKERMAN 

The English, French, and Turkish armies landed at Eupatoiia, 
in the Crunea, m September, 1854 Their landing-place was to 
the north of Sebastopol The river Alma, which lay between 
them and the fortress, was held by a Russian army under 
Menschikov In the Battle of the Alma (1854) the Russians were 
defeated and an immediate advance would have taken Sebasto¬ 
pol, whose defences weie weak But St Arnaud refused to 
move his troops till they had rested, so the opportunity was lost, 
When an advance was made, the Allies decided to abandon the 
attack from the north altogether, and to march round to the 
south of the city Difficult country had to be negotiated, and 
this meant a great deal of delay, which gave the Russian com¬ 
mander, Todleben, time to strengthen his defences As a result 
Sebastopol withstood the Allied attack for a year 
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Whea they moved then aimy to the south of Sebastopol 
the Allies had left no force to blockade it on the north and the 
Russians weie able to send troops and provisions into the tort 
at will There could therefore be no attempt to starve out the 
defenders The Allied method of attack was the nnmspned one 
of direct assault The defences of Sebastopol were bombaided 
with the object ot weakening them till they could be stormed and 
captured. These tactics kept the Allied aimies encamped before 
Sebastopol thioughout the long and sevcie Russian wintei, and 
imposed a heavy strain upon Allied resources m man-power and 
wealth 

Noi were the besiegers themselves unmune fiom attack 
Menschikov’s army occupied the hilly country in the east of the 
Crimea, and was able both to harass the Allied armies, and to 
threaten their communications with their naval base The 
Biitish naval base was at Balaclava, and an attempt by 
Menschikov to seize it resulted in the long and difficult Battle 
of Balaclava (1854), in which the Allies were victorious only 
after they had almost suffered defeat This battle saw the 
famous charge of the Light Biigade, in which Biitish cavalry, 
owing to a blunder, charged the Russian batteries, and were 
saved fiom complete destruction only by an opportune charge 
by the French The blunder arose out of mismanagement of the 
type that characterised the whole campaign 

Before the end of the year, Menschikov made another attack 
on the Allies near Mount Inkerman The Battle of Inkerman 
has been nicknamed the “ soldieis’ battle ” A fog prevented the 
generals from conti oiling their troops properly, and the issue 
was decided by the fighting of the ordinary soldiers, dependent 
upon their own mitiative This second Russian attempt to 
relieve Sebastopol was defeated, and the siege continued 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

The sufieimg of the troops during the long siege were terrible 
Mismanagement at home kept them short of supplies The 
bitter winter and the cholera that broke out among them killed 
more men than the Russians, and threatened to weaken the 
English forces till they were insufficient for the campaign At 
first there was no proper care for the sick and wounded The 
hospitals were filthy and overcrowded, and the medical stores 
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insufficient But before the end of the year (1854) Florence 
Nightingale oftered to go to the Crimea to nurse the wounded, 
and managed to persuade the War Office to accept her services 
She le-organised the hospitals, intioduced cleanliness and 
hesh an, and saw that the sick and wounded weie properly 
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nursed The military authorities whose incompetence had 
caused the abuses she remedied, nevertheless hampered her as 
much as they could, but she was strong-minded and able to 
succeed m spite of opposition After the wai hei influence 
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led to a permanent reform of the treatment of sick and 'wounded 
in the British aimy 

PALMERSTON’S ADMINISTRATION 

The English newspapers, which, by inllaming public opinion 
agamst Russia, had helped to bring about the war, now did good 
service nr exposing the state of affairs rn the Cnmea They 
denounced the mismanagement of the wai both by the govern¬ 
ment at home and by the gencials in command of the aimy They 
made known the lack of supplies, the sufferings of the soldiers, 
and all the horrors of the campaign The result was a wave 
of popular indignation that led to the fall of the Aberdeen 
ministry (1852-1855) But since the Conservatives could not 
obtain a inajoiity, the Whigs (Liberals) had to remain in power, 
and the change was one of ministry, not of paity 

The nation had no doubt about whom it wanted for Prune 
Minister Palmerston was extraordinarily popular The nation 
had tremendous confidence in him, and had enjoyed his high¬ 
handed methods of bullying Europe They believed him to be 
competent, eneigctic, and determined to uphold English prestige 
So theie was a clamour for Palmerston to take control of affairs 
He became Prime Munster (1855) Prime Minister he remained 
save foi one brief interval (1858-1859), till his death in 1865 
Palmerston lived up to his reputation He infused energv 
into the administration ot the war, and the aimy was soon well 
supplied with necessaries During the spring (1855) the Allies 
were jomed by Sardinia, whose Prime Mmister, Cavour, hoped, 
by sending troops to the Crimea, to secure Allied support for the 
cause of Italian unity But in spite of miiioi successes, and the 
defeat of another Russian attack in the Battle of the Tchernaya 
(1855), the siege of Sebastopol diagged on until September 
Then, though a British attack on one of the forts of its defences, 
the Redan, failed, the French captured another of them, the 
Malakoff, which commanded the city, and the Russians were at 
last driven out 

The capture of Sebastopol was m no way decisive, and the 
war might have continued if the countries concerned had not 
been weary of it. Noi did it cease immediately, for in Asia 
Minoi the Russians captured the fortress of Kars from the Turks 
But the aggressive Nicholas I. had died during the siege, and his 
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suttcshoi, Alexandei II, wanted peace In 1856 the Peace of 
Pans ended the wai 

PEACE OF PARIS AND RESULTS OF THE WAR 

By the Peace of Pans (1856) the Allies gained the objects 
for which they had fought, but the gam was not lasting Turkey 
was acknowledged to be an independent power, with whose 
internal allaiis no other nation had the light to interfeie, and 
Russia abandoned her claim to protect the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan The Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia were 



to be self-governing, but under Turkish suzeramty. The Black 
Sea was declaicd neutral No power was to maintam a military 
or naval establishment on its shores, and only Turkish warships 
were to be allowed to pass the Dardanelles 

This settlement of the Eastern Question did not prove 
permanent It could only last so long as Fiance and Britam 
were prepared to uphold it by force It was ceitam that Turkey 
would meet with new levolts m the Balkans, and that the Balkan 
nations would appeal to Russia for help Actually the Balkan 
war of the seventies swept aside the Treaty of Pans, and the 
Eastern Question had to be dealt with again 
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But if the Crimean War failed to bring about a settlement of 
the Eastern Question, it had important and lasting effects upon 
European relations It lowered the prestige oi Fiance and 
England, and weakened the Russian government The Russian 
despotism had seemed to be veiy strong It had remained stable 
while the revolutionaiy outbreaks of the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century shook the other governments of Euiope Its 
defeat in the Ciimean War led to ciiticism and dissatisfaction 
in Russia that was the beginning ol popular agitation for leform 
The Fiench successes ol the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars had caused Europe to fear and respect the fighting powei 
of France, even after she had been defeated She was, and had 
been, since the seventeenth century, the foiemost military nation 
in Europe England was in the fiist place a sea-powei, but, 
since the Peninsula war and the Waterloo campaign English 
military prestige had also stood high The blundering and mis¬ 
management ol the Ciimean Wai, the incompetence of the 
generals, and the old-fashioned equipment and tactics of the 
armies concerned, loweied French and British picstige Prussia 
was emboldened to adopt the policy that ended in the Franco- 
Prussian war, and Palmeiston no longer found it easy to force 
his policy upon other nations by the threat of Biitish hostility 
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NATIONAL UNITY AND NEW SYSTEMS OF 
ALLIANCE 

THE VIENNA SETTLEMENT AND ITALY 

Except for the establishment of the kingdoms of Greece and 
Belgium the European system of states had at the end of the 
Ciimean war (1856), remained practically unaltered since the 
Ticaty of Vienna (1814) But during the next fifteen years the 
Vienna settlement was completely upset by the unification of 
Italy and Germany Great Biitain had little to do with the 
events that biought about this change, but it had important 
effects upon hei policy It was followed by the grouping of 
European states into rival alliances that brought about the Great 
War (1914) 

The aim of the Congtess of Vienna had been to ensure that 
the great European powers regained about the same amount of 
teiiitory and influence as they had had befoie the struggle with 
Napoleon Austiia had been compensated foi the loss of the 
Austiian Netherlands by the grant of additional territory in Italy 
This made her the most important power in the Italian 
peninsula 

The Vienna settlement left Italy still divided into a number 
of states In the north were Lombardy and Venetia, which had 
been given to Austria, and Piedmont, which formed a part of the 
kingdom of Sardinia under the rule of the House of Savoy In 
central Italy were the states of the Church, ruled over by the 
Pope, the Giand-duchy of Tuscany, and some other smaller 
states In the south was the kmgdom of Naples and Sicily, ruled 
by Feidinand of Bourbon The government of all these Italian 
states was despotic, and all the Italian rulers, except the Pope 
and the Kmg of Sardinia, were under the influence of the Austrian 
Chancellor, Metteimch. 
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METTERNICH SYSTEM LIBERAL MOVEMENTS 
Metternich’s system was one of despotism and repression 
His object was to stamp out the liberal and nationalist ideals 
which had spiead thiough Euiope atter the French Revolution 
The re-oigamsation of Italy by Napoleon had had its effect, and 
secret societies weie formed to woik for Italian unity In 1820 and 
1830 there weie risings in some of the Italian states But Austria 
was always willing to assist the ruler of any Italian state to crush 
a demand for constitutional government, and Italian libeials and 
patriots were cruelly repressed It was not until the “ Year of 
Revolutions ” (1848), biought about the fall of Metternich that 
any real progress towards Italian unity could be made 

This stern repression forced Italian liberalism and nationalism 
to become secret and levolutionaiy Secret societies like the 
“Caibonan” were loimed and Mazzim, whose wiitings spread 
the ideal ol a united Italy, preached the oveithiow of the existing 
governments and the establishment of a free Italian lepubhc 
A programme like this alaimed the moderate liberals who wanted 
constitutional government, and hoped to find a leadei against 
Austria among the rulers of the Italian states In 1846 such a 
leader seemed to have appealed in the person of the new Pope, 
Pius IX, whose sympathies were liberal and who granted a 
constitution to the papal states But Pius had no intention of 
leadmg a crusade against Austria The revolutionary outbreaks 
of 1848 alaimed him, and he abandoned the Italian liberals 
altogether. 

In 1848 Italy, like the rest of Europe, was swept by a wave 
of revolution Constitutions were granted by the rulers of 
Naples, Tuscany and Piedmont The Austrians were driven out 
of Lombardy and Venetia, and Charles Albert, the King of 
Sardinia and Piedmont, was persuaded to declare wai on Austria 
as the leader of the nationalist movement in Italy At the same 
time Mazzim seized Rome and established a republic there 

But the end was disastrous The Austrian government, 
tempoiaidy overthrown by revolution in all its provinces, 
recovered rapidly The champions of Italian unity were hesita¬ 
ting and disunited. Charles Albert was defeated at Custozza 
(1848) and Novara (1849), and abdicated m favour of his son, 
Victor Emmanuel Austrian power was restored in Italy and the 
rulers of the Italian states revoked the constitutions they had 
gianted In Rome the Pope was restored by the Fiench 
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CAVOUR, GARIBALDI. AND VICTOR EMMANUEL 
The libeial and national movement had gamed a great deal 
by obLaiumg the support and leadeiship ol the House of Savoy, 
the ruleis ot Sardinia and Piedmont The new king, Victoi 
Emmanuel, mamtamed the libcial constitution granted to his 
subjeets by his father, and took Count Cavour foi his minister 
Cavoui was mistiusted by Mazzini and his followers who still 
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dimed at an Italian lepublic, not a constitutional mouaichy, and — 
whose methods remained levolutionaiy But he had the con¬ 
fidence of the moderates in Italy, and outside he used his skilful 
diplomacy to obtain foreign support foi the cause of Italian 
unity 

Cavour atti acted the attention of Europe to his coiintiy by 
sending Saidinian tioops to support Fiance and England m the 
Ciimean war In this way he obtained a chance to an Italian 
grievances at the peace conference He was angling foi the 
assistance of the liberal French emperor, Napoleon III, who 
finally promised him Fiench help if Austiia should attack 
Piedmont (1858) Cavoui’s next task was to ensure that 
Piedmont should be attacked by Austiia before Napoleon, who 
was changeable, lost interest in Italy This lequired delicate 
management, but in 1859 his skill was rewaided, Austria declaied 
war on Piedmont France came to the rescue, and the Austiians 
were defeated at Magenta and Solfermo Napoleon became the 
hero of Italy, but he disappointed Italian hopes by suddenly 
making peace with Austria at Villafranca 

By this peace Austria gave up Lombardy to Victor Emmanuel, 
but, instead of being driven out of Italy altogcthei, she letained 
Venetia Nevei theless, Austrian mnuence over the smaller 
Italian states had been shattered, and the states of central Italy 
united with Piedmont to form an Italian kingdom (I860) 
During the same year, a leadei of irregulai troops. Garibaldi, 
landed m Sicily with a thousand men, and, with the help of the 
people of Sicily and Naples, the Bouibon rulei of the kmgdom 
of Naples was driven out Although Garibaldi had acted on 
his own initiative, he asked nothing for himself, and Sicily and 
Naples joined the new Italian kmgdom 

Events had moved so rapidly that two years had seen the 
establishment of united Italy, governed by Victoi Emmanuel as a 
constitutional monarch But Venetia was still undei Austrian 
rule, and the Papal states remained independent of the Italian 
kingdom The Pope was supported by French troops, and Italy 
was not prepared to challenge France, though Napoleon had lost 
Italian gratitude for his assistance by demanding the cession of 
Savoy and Nice in return for it Relations between France and 
Italy became cool, and when Italy obtained Venetia from Austria 
(1866), It was as the ally of Prussia in the Austro-Puissian war 
The Franco-Prussian war (1870) caused the withdrawal of the 
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Fiencli ttoops Iiom Rome, and Victor Emmanuel was able to 
add tlie Papal states to his kingdom. 

RIVALRY OF AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Geimany was 
divided into moic than thiee hundred independent states, loosely 
united into the Holy Roman Empiie But the conquests of 
Napoleon led to le-organisation The Hapsburg empeior 
resigned, taking, as lulci of his own territories, most of which 
lay outside Geimany. the title of Empeioi ol Aiistiia, and the 
Holy Roman Empire disappeaicd Numbers of petty states 
were abolished and western Geimany was united m the 
Conledeiation ot the Rhine 

The Congiess of Vienna abolished the Rhine Confedeiation, 
but it did not restoie the little states swept away by Napoleon 
It re-divided Germany on the lines that seemed best to it, and 
the result was a lederation of thiity-mne independent states 
Two of these, Austiia and Prussia, weic Euiopean “great 
poweis ” They were so much moie impoitaiit than the other 
Geiman states that one or the other of them was ceitain some 
day to become predominant in Germany So the struggle for 
the unification of Geimany was also a struggle for leadership 
between Prussia and Austria 

Until hei position had been weakened by the revolutions of 
1848, Austria was the leading power in Geimany, But under 
Austiian leadership Germany could never have become a nation, 
for the Austrian empiie was a patch work ot states of dilYeient 
nationalities Even during the peiiod of Austrian influence 
Prussia was gradually paving the way for German unity under 
her own leadership by inducing the German states to join her 
customs union, the “ Zollvercin ” 

THE GERMAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 

Prussia was a military state, and hei government was as 
despotic as that of Austria But it was an enlightened despotism, 
which secured the support of its subjects by efficient government 
and by necessary reforms Its statesmen spread Prussian 
influence through the German states by means of the Zollverein, 
and a nationalist movement foi German unity under Prussian 
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leadeiship developed In 1848, the “year of icvolutions,” this - 
movement came to a head A German Parliament was set up at 
Frankfoit and the King of Piussia was invited to become Geiman 
empeior. But Fredeiick William IV of Piussia was not equal 
to the task of uniting Germany, and he refused the German 
crown The nationalist movement lost its force, the revolutions 
that had broken out m Germany and Austria were crushed, and 
Austria seemed once moie to be supieme in Geiinany 



NaPOLCON 111 AND B1S14ARCK 


The failure of the revolutionary movements of 1848 lelt the 
German governments as despotic as before. But a strong libeial 
party existed in Piussia, and its victory m the elections of 1861 
threatened to force the new king, William, to make his ministers 
responsible to Parliament The new Piussian king, though not 
biilliant, was obstinate, cleai-minded, and strongly opposed to 
Liberalism He took the risk of ignoring the popular demand 
and appointmg Count Bismarck as his chief minister Bismarck 
restoied the authority of the government, and Prussia maintained 
her traditional character as a despotic, militaiy state 
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THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR UNION OF GERMANY 

Bismaick next undeilook the task oC uniting Geimany under 
Prussian leadeisliip He saw that Austna was much less strong 
than she appeared to be, while the Prussian army had been 
developed by men like Roon and Moltkc into the most efficient 
mihtaiy foice in Europe Bismarck’s object was to pick a 
quarrel with Austria in oidei to defeat and humiliate her To 
do this he took the roundabout method of uniting with Austna 
in taking the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark 

These duchies, of which Schleswig was peopled by Danes and 
Holstein by Germans, were under the rule of the Danish king, 
but weie not a part of Denmaik When the Kmg of Denmark 
died the succession to the duchies was disputed, and Prussia 
and Austria interfeied, demanding the diichics from Denmark on 
behalf of a German claimant Pahneiston had led Denmark to 
expect Biitish SLippoit, but it was not given and the duchies fell 
under Austiian and Prussian control (1864) Bismaick then 
found It easy to quaiiel with Austna ovci then fate, and in the 
Austro-Prussian war (1866), which lasted only a few weeks, 
Austria was beaten at Sadowa 

In this wai Prussia had Italian suppoit and Austna was 
forced to give up Venetia to Italy More unportant was her 
loss of picstige in Geimany, which led the northern states of 
Germany to unite in the North German Confederation undei 
Prussian leadership 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 

England’s attitude towards the Prussian success was a friendly 
one, but France saw with alarm the prospect of a united Germany 
on hei borders She had missed the opportunity of checking 
Prussia by supporting Austria, and she now made it her business 
to oppose Bismaick’s policy of persuading the south German 
states to join a united Germany. But Napoleon III made the 
mistake of suggesting to Bismarck that France should cease to 
oppose Prussian control of southern Geimany in return for an 
extension of the French frontier to the Rhine By publishing 
these proposals and his refusal of them, Bismarck was able to 
appear as the champion of German unity, and to cause the south 
German states and the European powers to mistrust Napoleon 
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He then consolidated his position in Germany by alliances with _ 
the south German states and prepared lor the wai with Fiance 
tliat was necessary bet ore Germany could be united 

In 1870 a quaiiel between France and Prussia arose over the 
succession to the Spanish throne France was eager for war, 
and Bismaick managed to inflict the provocation of a diplomatic 
insult upon her In the Franco-Piussian war (1870-1), France 
was defeated with astonishing speed and completeness, the 
Prussians winning a crushing victory at Sedan (1870) The 
defeat of France was followed by the union of Geimany The 
south German states joined the Geiman Confederation, and the 
king of Prussia became Emperor of the Germans (1871) But 
Bismarck, with less than his usual wisdom, paved the way for 
another war by taking Alsace-Lonaine flora Fiance 

RE-OPENING OF THE EASTERN QUESTION 

Bismarck had unified Geimany by a senes of wais, but, after 
the defeat of France, he needed a period of peace in which to 
consolidate the new Geiman empiie So, in the “Three 
Empeiors’ League,” he negotiated a friendly undeistanding with 
Russia and Austria-Hungary, as an insuiancc against possible 
hostility fiom France There the Fianco-Prtissian war had led . 
to the fall of Napoleon III and the establishment of the Third 
Republic Then, during the seventies, Geimany ceased to play 
a leading part in Europe, and the disturbing force in European 
politics became Russia Her interference m the Balkans made a 
new settlement of the Eastern Question necessary 

Fadure in the Crimean war had forced Russia to abandon 
her claim to protect the Christian subjects of Turkey, and to agree 
to the exclusion of her navy from the Black Sea But Alexander 
II had no intention of accepting this settlement as final In 
1871 he quietly refused to consider the Black Sea as neutral He 
found a new pretext for interfering in the Balkans by encouraging 
“ Pan-Slavism,” the movement for the freedom and unity of the 
Slav races of Europe This movement was, like the struggles 
for Italian and Geiman unity, caused by the nationalist ideals 
which played such an important pait in nineteenth centuiy 
Europe Russia now became the champion of the Slav nations 
in the Balkans in their stiuggle for independence, 
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THE BULGARIAN MASSACRE AND BALKAN WAR 

Greece was alieacly independent, and Seibia, Rumania, and 
Montcnegio weie pai tly so, but the rest ot the Balkans were still 
Lompletely under Turkish control Tuikish lule was weak and 
inefficient, and taxation heavy In 1875 risings occurred in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which wcie followed by a revolt of the 
Bulgais The Turks put down the Bulgaiian revolt without 
much difficulty, and punished it by a massacre of about twelve 
thousand people Public opinion in Euiope was shocked, and 



Entrance to the Suez Canal 

The canal was opened in 1869 In 1875, Disraeli purchased the Khedive’s 
shaies in the canal on behalf of England 

m the Balkans, the warlike Seibs and Montenegrins now made 
wai upon Turkey (1876) 

This Balkan war presented Great Britain with her old 
problem of checking the advance of Russia towards Constanti¬ 
nople After the Ciiraean war England had not played an 
impoitant part in European alfuirs Palmerston had proved 
less successful in bullying Euiopean states than in his earlier 
days He had led the Poles in their revolt against Russia (1863), 
and the Danes, during the Schleswig-Holstein dispute (1864), to 
expect British support, which had not been given The result 
had been to peisuade the European powers that British wishes 
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could safely be ignored. This opinion was stiengthened when 
Gladstone’s government made no protest when Russian wai ships, 
in defiance of the Tieaty of Pans (1856), once more appealed 
on the Black Sea (1871) 

But Disraeli (1874-1880), who became Loid Beaconsheld 
in 1876, was Prune Mmistei at the time of the Bulgaiian atioci- 
ties and the Balkan war, and he was ready to adopt an energetic 
foreign policy Beaconsfield’s miagination was attracted by the 
East, and by the British dominions in India In 1875 he had 
protected the loute to India by buying the Khedive’s shares in 
the Suez Canal, and he was convinced of the danger of Russian 
contiol of Constantinople Like most British statesmen of the 
nineteenth centuiy he regarded support of the Tuiks as the best 
means of checkmg Russia 

Disiaeli’s rival, Gladstone, took another view of the situation 
He maintained that Russia could be effectively checked by the 
establishment of independent states m the Balkans, which would 
be too jealous for then own freedom to fall under Russian 
influence The Bulgarian massacres led Gladstone to demand 
the expulsion of the Turks, but Beaconsfield did not permit them 
to affect his policy He aigued that the seriousness of the out¬ 
rage had been exaggerated and that Turkish government was 
much better than it was represented to be 

RUSSIAN INTERVENTION TREATY OF SAN STEFANO 

Beaconsfield made it clear that England was hostile to 
Russian interference m the Balkan war (1876) It was not till 
1877, when a European conference had failed and the Serbians 
were m danger of bemg crushed by the Turks, that Alexander II 
went to the rescue Except foi a check provided by the stubborn 
defence of Plevna, Russian success was easy and rapid 
Adrianople was captured and the Russians advanced within 
sight of Constantmople Turkey asked for peace, and Beacons¬ 
field interfered by ordering a British fleet to Constantinople 
This move, by threatening a war between England and Russia, 
for which Russia lacked the resources, made it certam that the 
Russians would not seize the city Without attemptmg to enter 
Constantmople, the Russians concluded the Peace of San Stefano 
with Turkey (1878) 
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The Tieaty ot San Stefano added to the independence of 
Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro, and created a large Bulgaiian 
state to the south of Serbia and Rumania Russia’s object was 
to increase her own influence, foi she expected the new state 
would submit to her guidance Beaconsfield expected the same 
thing, and demanded the revision of the whole treaty by a 
European Congress 

THE CONGRESS AND TREATY OF BERLIN 

This Congress met at Beilm (1878), where Bismarck, 
explaining that Germany was impartial, ofFeied to act as an 



Disraeli and Bismarck at the Berlin Conference, 1878 
A Conversation at the Kaiserhof Hotel 


“ honest broker ” between the other powers Great Britam was 
repiesented by Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, but the real 
work of the Congress had already been done in secret negotia¬ 
tions between Britam and the other powers Rather ironically, 
the agreement between Britain and Russia got mto the 
newspapers before the questions which it settled had been dis¬ 
cussed by the Congress, which was supposed to decide them 
The Tieaty of Berlin (1878) divided the new Bulgarian state, 
created by the San Stefano treaty, into three parts Macedonia, 

i? 


II 01 I , Ill. 
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which was given back to Turkey, and Bulgaria and Eastein,_ 
Riimelia, which weie almost independent At the same time 
Bosnia and Heizegovma, which adjoined Austio-Hungaiian 
teiiitoiy, and wheic the lebellion that led to the Bulgarian 
massacre had begun, were lemoved from Turkish contiol, and 
Austria-Hungary was permitted to occupy and admmister them 
Serbia, Montenegio, and Rumania became completely independ¬ 
ent To counterbalance a Russian advance in Asia Minor, 
Britain obtained the right to administer Cyprus, in return foi a 
promise to support Turkey it Russia should make war upon hci 
At the same time Tuikey promised to reform. 

The Tieaty of Berlin was a diplomatic victory for Gieat 
Britain She had managed, without going to war, to alter the 
San Stefano settlement of the Balkans, and to checkmate Russia 
Beaconsfield claimed that he had seemed “ peace with honour,” 
and the settlement was enthusiastically leceived in England 
But the achievement was less biilliant than at first appeared 
Events suggested that the large Bulgaiian state of the San Stefano 
tieaty would not have proved a centre of Russian influence in 
the Balkans, for the Bulgarians showed themselves hostile to 
Russian mterfeiencc When, in 1885, they upset the Beilm 
settlement by a union with Eastern Roumelia, the state invented 
by that tieaty, England did not interfere Cyprus did not piove^ 
the “ key to Western Asia ” that Beaconsfield expected Also 
England stood committed to support a Tmlcey that steadily 
evaded all efloits to make her refoim Tuikish misgovernment 
constantly led to trouble m Macedonia, and the Balkans 
remained a centre of unrest 

BISMARCK’S SYSTEM OF ALLIANCES 

When France had been defeated in 1871, Bismarck annexed 
Alsace-Loiraine This made the deteimmation of Fiance to 
recover these provinces a cause of peimancnt hostility between 
France and Geimany Bismaick’s method of guarding against 
French hostility was to make alliances with other European 
powers This policy led fiist to the establishment of a system 
of European alliances with Geimany for its centre, and Fiance 
and England left out Then, after Bismarck’s fall. Fiance too 
began to seek allies, and two iival alliances developed, leading 
m the end to the outbreak of the Great War (1914) 
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In 1875 Geimany, Russia, and Austna-Hungaiy had been 
loosely associated in the “ Three Empeiors’ League ” But 
Russia and Austria were rivals in the Balkans, and it was difficult 
toi Germany to retain her friendship with both of them Russia 
accused Bismaick of supporting Austrian interests at the Con- 
giess of Berlin (1878), and Germany giadually drew closer to 
Austiia, while her friendship with Russia weakened In 1879 
Germany and Austria arranged a Dual Alliance In 1882 they 
were joined by Italy, who had quarrelled with Fiance over 
Tripoli, m a Tuple Alliance Meanwhile, though friendship 
with Russia had cooled, Bismarck skilfully managed to retain 
it, and even to strengthen it by what was nicknamed the “ Re¬ 
insurance Treaty” ot 1887 Relations between Geimany and 
England weie friendly and Fiance was completely isolated. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND TRIPLE ENTENTE 

To keep liunself in such a favourable position as to retam 
the friendship of Euiope, was a task that shamed even 
Bismarck’s ingenuity, In the end his juggling tailed to keep the 
fiiendship both of Austria and Russia, and Russia began to 
draw away fiom Germany After the accession of Emperor 
William II (1888), and the tall of Bismarck (1890), the breach 
became complete Russia, now isolated in Europe, formed an 
alliance with Fiance (1896) Instead of one system of alliances, 
with Geimany for its centre, there were now two hostile systems 
m Europe, the Tuple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
and the new alliance of France and Russia 

Great Britam stood outside both alliances, stiU maintainmg 
the policy of standing apart irora European engagements that 
had been begun by Canning In the eighties her relations with 
Germany had been friendly and those with France strained by 
colonial iivdhy But William II of Germany, though his policy 
was vaiiable, and at times friendly to England, had an unfortu¬ 
nate tendency to antagonise English public opinion He sent a 
telegram of congratulation to President Krugei at the time of the 
Jameson raid (1896) During the Boer War, though the German 
government remained neutral, German feeling was strongly on 
the side of the Boers In 1897 the Germans began the buildmg 
of a large navy, which was felt to be a threat to British sea-power 
In 1899 they undertook the construction of the Berlm-Bagdad 
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lafcay Tins ttoeatciied to spiead GermaE inkiice m 
Tmby, wliicli was as raiwelcoE to Bntain as Rossiai 


fiilc Bntisli lelatioos with Gcimaiy were tecommj less 
ftffldly Fiance was abandomng het nvaliy with Bntain in 
Ahica, and delibeiately adopting a [nendlj pohey The tesolt 
was the end of the traditional English policy of isolation, and 
m 1504 the Anglo-French Entente was fotined This was fol¬ 
lowed in 1507 by an Anglo-Rnssian treaty From is tie the 


i w r 

Triple Entente of Great Britain, Fiance, and Russia. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


BEYOND EUROPE 

THE EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT OF AMERICA 

One of the most interesting developments with which modem 
histoiy IS concerned is the spread of European ideas, people, and 
mfiuence Afiica has been paititioned between the European 
nations, and the Americas and Australia have been colonised 
Russia has pushed across northern Asia to the Pacific England 
has conquered India European mfiuence has spread ovei the 
Near and Far East European history has become woild 
history Nevertheless, large sections of the world, America 
undei the leadership of the United States, and the Fai East, 
always hostile to European interference, stand apart, and their 
history, though closely connected with that of Europe has a more 
independent course 

The modern American nations are of European origin 
From its discovery at the end of the fifteenth centuiy America 
was regarded as a tan field for settlement and exploitation by - 
the rival powers of Europe Spam conquered Mexico, and 
accepted the Pope’s division of South America between herself 
and Portugal England planted a line of colonies along the 
east coast of North America France established herself in 
Canada and Louisiana, to the north and south of the English, 
and put forward a shadowy claim to the interior of the North 
American Continent 

In South America England and Spam quarrelled over trade 
with Spanish America In North America French and English 
colonial rivalry ended in open war Canada and Eastern 
Louisiana passed into the possession of England, Western 
Louisiana was given up to Spam, and the French left America 
altogethei But, having got rid of then French iivals, the English 
found their supremacy m North America challenged by then 
own colonists 

It had always been understood by the Euiopean nations that 
the object of planting colonies was to inciease the trade and 
wealth of the mother-country and that colonial trade and 
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admimstiation were to be legulatcd for its benefit, rather than 
toi that of the colonists The Ameiican War of Independence 
(1775-1783) was the fiist sciious challenge to this doctrine It 
showed the determination of the colonies to become independ¬ 
ent communities and to manage then own affaurs without 
interference from Europe 

USA AND THE WAR OF 1812 

The British colonies, which, as the United States of America, 
had their independence recognised m 1783, were very different 
in size and importance liom the United States of to-day Then 
as now, then organisation was fedeial Each state had its own 
government and managed most of its own affairs, but theie was 
also a central government with authonty in certain matters over 
all the states At first the central govcinment was weak and 
there was little feeling of common nationality. 

The teiiitoiy of the States extended only as far west as the 
Mississippi Neither Spam, which held Louisiana on their 
western boidei, nor England, which still letained Canada in the 
noUh, was friendly to them Spain closed the Mississippi to 
then ships, and England foibade them to import goods into then 
most mipoitant maikct, the Biitish West Indies, except in 
Biitish ships Noi did England seem to have lost by granting 
independence to hei colonies Duung the colonial period, 
American manufactuies had been so completely ciushed to 
pievent competition with British ones that the Americans were 
still obliged to import most of then manufactured goods from 
Biitain, and British hade with them incieascd 

But, though trade between England and the United States 
flourished, feeling between the two countiies was unfriendly 
Duimg the Napoleonic war the Americans bitterly lesentcd the 
British claim to search American ships foi contraband or for 
Biitish seamen who weie attempting to escape service in the 
navy In 1812 they declared wai on Biitain, but the New 
England states, whose tiade was injiiied by the quairel, were 
unenthusiastic, and their lukewaimness probably saved Canada 
The danger to Canada was the most seiious aspect of the wai 
Otherwise it took the foim of minor engagements at sea and 
British raids on the American coast, in one of which the 
American public buildings m their new capital, Washington, 
were burnt 
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THE CANADIAN BOUNDARY DISPUTES 

The wat was ended by the Treaty ot Ghent (1814) Since 
the question of Britain’s light to seaich neutral ships in waitime 
remained undecided, its only results had been to injuie American 
trade, and to leave the two countries hostile to each othei The 
need lor a settlement ol the boundary between Canada and the 
United States seemed to provide plenty of material for future 
qudirels Fortunately these weie avoided by the statesmanship 
ot Castlereagh and Peel 

When the Ainei leans obtained then independence, the Great 
Lakes provided a natural boundaiy between the United States 
and Canada But when Canadians and Amei leans moved west¬ 
wards across the Continent, no natural boundary existed, and an 
artificial one had to be agreed upon In 1803 the United States 
purchased Western Louisiana, the territory between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, from Napoleon, who had 
received it from Spam In 1818 therefore Castlereagh negotia¬ 
ted a settlement by which the boundary from the Great Lakes 
as fat west as the Rockies was to tun along the forty-ninth 
degree of latitude 

The rights of British and Americans in the region between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, known as Oregon, 
lemamed undefined When settlers penetrated the Oregon 
country another dispute aiose. The Americans claimed tlie 
whole Pacific coast, as far north as Alaska, and threatened war 
if this was refused But only a minoiity of them was really 
anxious to fight, and Peel was able to negotiate the Oregon 
treaty (1846) By this the boundary between the States and 
Canada continued to run along the forty-ninth degree ot 
latitude as far as the Pacific 

SOUTH AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 

Although they were ready to quarrel with each othei about 
the Canadian boundary, Britain and the United States adopted a 
similar policy with regard to Central and South America There 
they supported the struggle of the Spanish colonies for independ¬ 
ence, and opposed European intervention The revolt of the 
Spanish colonies began when Spain fell under Napoleon’s 
control, and it was favoured by the disorder of the Spanish 
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governmeiil restored after Napoleon’s tall It was natural that 
Britain should support the revolt She had been struggling 
agarnst Spanrsh restrretron of her trade vvrth Spanrsh America 
since the days of Elizabeth, and she now saw a chance of getting 
rid of the Spaniards altogether. 

British ships maintained commiimcdtions between the 
scattered colonies A British officer, Cochrane, commanded the 
rebel fleet off the Chilian coast, and tioops were sent to support 
Bolivar, the “ Liberator ” of the northern colonies When the 
European powers permitted the French to interfere to restore 
order in Spam itself. Canning announced that if French inter¬ 
ference were extended to the revolted Spanish colonies, it would 
be prevented by the British fleet (1823) In 1824 he officially 
recognised the independence of the South American states 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

Canning’s action made the independence of South America 
secure, though the quaiielsomeness and political instability ot 
the new lepublics did not suggest that the removal of Spanish 
authority had been an unmixed benefit The South American 
states became an increasingly important field for Biitish trade 
and for the uivestment of British capital. It was therefore to 
the interest of Britain to check the interference of other 
European nations in America 

But tlie British themselves were not altogether pleased when, 
at the tune of Canning’s warning to France, the United States 
afiiimed American independence of Europe and their own 
leadership of America. This declaration was contained m a 
message sent by President Monroe to Congress (1823) By the 
“Momoe doctrine” the United States was pledged neithei to 
interfere in European affairs nor to peimit further European 
colonisation or interference m America This has formed the 
basis of their later policy, though even before the Great War, 
the United States was being drawn mto world politics It is 
the logical basis of their refusal in 1919 to enter the League 
of Nations. 

Although the existing rights of European nations in America 
were not challenged by the Momoe doctrine, it added complica¬ 
tions and difficulties to the position of Gieat BriLam as an 
American power Various disputes have arisen between Britain 
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and the United States, but, lilce the Canadian boundary question, 
these have been peacetully settled Anglo-Ameiican lelations 
have been a valuable example of the possibility ot settling 
international quairels without lesoiting to wai 

THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 

Rapid development had made it possible foi the United 
States to claim the leadership of Ameiica, but their own existence 
as a nation was threatened by the quarrel between the Northern 
and Southern states ovei the question ot slavery In the south 
the white people lived as a slave-owning aristocracy on planta¬ 
tions worked by negroes They despised the northeiners, who 
worked then own land But the quarrel over slavery did not 
arise over its existence in the oiigmal colonies, but over its 
extension to new states, which were established as the Ameiicans 
pushed faithei into the west The loot ot the dispute was not 
slavery itselt, but whether the South oi the North was to 
dominate the Union and to foim the model on which life in the 
new western states was to be based 

In 1860 the question of slavery had come into the forefiout 
of American politics, and it was the issue over which the presi¬ 
dential election was fought The election of Abiaham Lincoln 
as Piesident was a victory for the North, but the South refused 
to accept it, and bioke away from the Union, forming a separate 
Confederation The North denied then light to do this, treating 
them as rebels, and the Civil War (1860-1865) began 

The American Civil War led to unemployment in the cotton 
manufacturing district ot Lancashire, for raw cotton was obtamed 
from the southern states Fmally the lack of American cotton, 
due to the Northern blockade of Confederate shipping, was made 
good by cotton from India In spite of unemployment, the 
English working classes sympathised with the Noithein states, 
whose opposition to slavery they approved The sympathy of 
the English ruling classes, who liked the aristocratic Southerners, 
was with the Southern Confederation When some Confederate 
envoys to Britain were taken off a British ship, the “ Trent,” 
by the Noitheiners (1861), public opmion in England was 
inflamed almost to the point of war 

Lincoln and Russell managed to keep the peace, but the 
English government was certamly Confederate m its preferences 
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In 1862 ils negligence permitted the Confedeiate piivateer 
“Alabama ” to escape fiom Liveipool The “Alabama ” did a 
gieat deal of damage to the shipping ot the Noilhein States 
When the wai ended in a Not them victory, which pieserved 
Amciican unity, then resentment ot Biitish hostility led to 
exaggerated demands foi compensation The “Alabama ” 
dispute, which diaggcd on till 1872, caused much ill-feehng 
between Biitain and Ameiica Finally Gladstone refeiied the 
American claims to an intei national couit, and paid the amount 
of compensation theie decided on 



(Rescue of the Ciew of the Alabama by the Deerhound ) 

ANGLO-AMERICAN DISPUTES 

In spite of Ameiican deteimmation to stand politically apart 
from Europe, streams of Euiopeans weie constantly settlmg m 
the United States Their population giew with cnoimous 
rapidity, spreadmg across the Continent, and their wealth and 
manufaettues developed quickly 

In the eighties and nineties friction with Canada, and so with 
Britain, frequently aiose over taiiffs In 1895 the United States 
interfeied in a dispute concerning the bolder between Venezuela 
and British Guiana in South Amenca They interpreted the 
Monroe doctrine as a claim to decide all American questions 
Biitain, under Lord Salisbury, refused to acknowledge the right 
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of the United States to contiol Ameiican affaiis, and Piesident 
Cleveland declaied that he would go to war to mamtam it. But 
in the end Salisbury peisuaded the Americans to accept a 
settlement by aibitiation, and wai was again avoided 

AMERICA m WORLD POLITICS 

Fiom this time lelations between Britam and the United 
States became more friendly When the States engaged m war 
with Spain (1898) Biitish sympathies weie on their side With 
this wai began a period duiing which the Americans were diawn 
more and moie into world politics They found it increasingly 
difficult to continue the policy of American isolation fiom 
Euiope laid down in the Monioe doctime 

By obtaining the Philippine Islands fiom Spam, the United 
States acquired a stake m the Far East They found it difficult 
to avoid entanglement in the aftairs of the European powers, 
who had inteiests there By 1900 America was taking part m 
an inteinational expedition to put down the Boxei lebellion in 
China But the States still made a determined effort to stand 
apait from European affairs, and this adheience to their 
tiaditional policy lay at the root of their leluctance to enter 
the Great War Again they found a policy of isolation 
impossible, because of German submarine attacks on their ship¬ 
ping But when the war was over, they refused to entei the 
League of Nations, and once more attempted to isolate America 
from Euiope 

THE CHINESE 

The Far East had been visited by Marco Polo in the 
thirteenth century, and its luxuiies had, throughout the Middle 
Ages, reached Europe by way of the caravan routes of Asia, the 
Mediterranean, and the Italian ports Yet it had remained 
legendaiy and almost inaccessible till the discovery of the sea- 
route to India, and thence to China, in the fifteenth century 
Even after this Europeans were slow to obtain a footing there, 
and the spread of western ideas in the Far East is a recent 
development 

As early as 1672 the East India Company had begun to trade 
with the port of Canton in China But the Chinese did not 
welcome Europeans, and bade with them was conducted only 
on sufferance and with many restrictions Cut off from the rest 
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ot the woild by the Pacific on one side, and on the othei by 
high niountdins and wide plains inhabited by wandering hordes 
of Mongol hoi semen, the Chinese had very early reached an 
advanced stage of civilisation They were a peaceable, 



industrious and veiy numerous people, most ot whom were 
farmers They weie also successful m industry and commerce, 
and possessed gieat artistic skill Respect for the past and for 
the traditions of their ancestors made them opposed to change 
Looking back on thousands of yeais of civilisation, the 
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Chinese despised foieigners as barbarians, and this was one o£ 
the causes of their hostility to Euiopeaiis But they weie an 
unwaihke race with a contempt for soldieis and fighting When, 
in the nineteenth century, Euiopeans began to use force to gam 
an entry into China, the Chinese had no effective means of 
defence Since (hen they have pioved to be at the meicy of 
nations which have chosen to seize then provinces and to 
exploit then resouices 

PALMERSTON AND THE CHINESE WARS 

Britain was the first European powei to obtain control of a 
Chinese port Chinese restrictions annoyed British merchants, 
especially as the Chinese goveinment made spasmodic efforts 
to check the tiade m opium, which was impoited to China fiom 
India, and which was vciy profitable When, in 1839, the 
Chinese authorities seized a caigo ot Indian opium, Palmerston 
sent an expeditionary force to China, and the Canton rivet was 
blockaded The Chinese were toiced to pay compensation and 
to hand over the port ot Hong-Kong to the Biitish 

This Chinese wai was disieputable, smee it was undertaken 
to force China to admit a haimful drug It was followed by 
the opening of several Chinese ports, of which Shanghai was the 
piincipal one, to European trade The Europeans had found 
a new field for then rivalry and ambitions, and they had also 
discoveicd tliat China was weak, and could be coeiced and 
bullied with impunity The French found a pretext for inter¬ 
fering m Chinese affairs by claiming the light to protect Catholic 
missionaries and then conveits in China They also seized 
outlying Chinese dependencies in Indo-China The Russians, 
who had been pushing then way acioss northern Asia added 
eastern Sibeua to their dominions and became neighbours of 
China, from which they took the Amur province 

In China itself Euiopeans were very jealous of their prestige 
and privileges, and inclined to insist upon them to an exaggerated 
extent In 1858 Palmerston again sent a militaiy expedition 
to China Chinese officials had taken one of their own country¬ 
men, who was accused of piracy, off a ship, the “Arrow,” that had 
been licensed to fly the British flag, and the Chinese authorities 
were forced to apologise In all then relations, the Europeans 
legaided the Chinese as an inferior people, and China as a 
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countiy to be exploited and brought under European influence 
The result was that the Chinese, though unable to resist, con¬ 
tinued to regard foreigners as enemies and to desire to exclude 
them 

SINO-JAPANESE WAR EUROPEAN INTERFERENCE 

But it was not only the Europeans who threatened China 
The Japanese were a race whose civilisation was similar to that 
of China, but unlike the Chinese they were warlike and 
aggressive Though their country was comparatively small, 
Europeans found it impossible to exploit them as they did the 
Chinese The Japs showed themselves amazingly ready to learn 
from Europe, and managed, in less than a century, to transform 
their country fiom something veiy like the feudalism of medieval 
Europe into a centralised modern state, and to build up an army 
and navy on European lines They were then, like the European 
powers, eager to take advantage of the opportunity presented by 
the weakness of China 

In 1895 they made war on China and were completely 
successful They foiced the Chinese to give them territory m 
Manchuria with the valuable haiboui of Port Arthur, as well 
as other concessions But the European powers did not 
approve of this Japanese entiy into their game of exploitmg 
China Russia, France, and Germany united in putting the new 
Eastern power in her place by forcing her to give up Port 
Arthur and her footing in Manchuria Japan was forced to 
obey, but resentment of this humiliation had a strong effect on 
her later policy. The fact that Biitain had not acted with the 
other powers was the foundation of the later Anglo-Japanese 
friendship 

The Europeans themselves then began the same policy of 
seizing Chinese ports they had forced Japan to abandon The 
lead was taken by Germany, who had begun to increase her 
navy, and wanted to establish a naval base m China that would 
extend her influence as a sea-power to the Far East In 1897 
the Germans seized Kiao-chau In the next year, Russia, whose 
Pacific port, Vladivostock, was frozen up during part of the 
year, and who wanted a warm-water harbour in the East, seized 
Port Arthur, which had been refused to Japan To equalise 
matters Britain and France then look possession of Wei-Hai-Wei 
and Kwang-chouan 
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THE BOXER REBELLION 

So many Chinese poits were passing under European control 
that the United States began to fear for the security of American 
bade with China Secretary Hay demanded that the policy of 
the “open-door” should be observed. This meant that no 
powei should try, by nnposing tariffs, to keep other nations from 
trading with a Chmese port that it held 

Meanwhile the Chinese themselves were beginning to fear 
that their whole country would fall under European domination 
The European nations had marked out spheres of influence for 
themselves in Chma—the English one being the Yangtze valley— 
in which they endeavoured to control trade and to develop 
natural rcsouiccs. The Chinese formed societies hostile to 
foreigners, the most important of which the English nicknamed 
the “ Boxers ” The anti-foieign movement showed itself at first 
Ill riots and m the muidei of traders and missionaries But m 
1900 there was a serious outbreak, the German consul was 
murdered, and tlie foreign legations were besieged in the Chinese 
capital, Pekin 

The position of the Boxers was very difficult to define 
Though the Chinese government shared then eagerness to be nd 
of foreigners, and secietly encouraged them, fear of European 
powei led it to pretend to regard them as lebels It was evident 
that the Boxer Rebellion threatened the position of European 
powers in China, so they abandoned their rivalry for a time 
With American and Japanese support, they sent an expedition, 
under the leadership of a German, Count Waldersee, to the relief 
of the legations in Pekin The Boxers were repressed, indemni¬ 
ties and guarantees were extracted, and European prestige was 
restored The work was earned out with unnecessary brutality, 
and atrocities were committed that helped to keep hostility 
between Europe and Asia alive 

THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE THE RUSSO- 
JAPANESE WAR 

In 1902 England and Japan made an alliance with each other 
This was a startling development, for it meant the abandonment 
of the tiadiLional British policy of isolation that had been fol¬ 
lowed since the days of Canning The two countiies shared a 
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common feai of the extension of Russian powei m Asia 
England suspected Russian designs on India, and Japan was 
jealous of Russian control of Poit Arthur, and influence m 
Manchuiia, the piovince to the north of China Japan intended 
to make war on Russia, and the alliance made her able to lely 
on British neutiality, and on British support if any other powci 
should inteifere This alliance was continued till 1921 

Japan’s object iii the Russo-Japanese war (1904-1905) was 
to obtain Poit Aithm and to become the dominating influence 
m Manchuria. The contest appeared veiy unequal, and would 
have been so if Russian lesouices had been bettci mobilised, 
or if the struggle had been prolonged Japan undeistood the 
situation perfectly, and won a victory by lapid action and 
supeiior efficiency. She obtamed Port Aithui and the con¬ 
cessions in Manchuiia that China had been foiced to grant to 
Russia But the great impoitance of the victoiy was to 
demonstrate that a native power had aiisen m the Far East that 
could check European predominance there, as the United States 
had done m America It was evident that Japan had become 
a first-class powei, and an aggtessive one 

THE CHINESE REPUBLIC AND JAPANESE POLICY 

Meanwhile European influence was penetrating Chma in a 
new fashion Chinese students studied at American and 
European universities and acquired Euiopean political ideas that 
led them to criticise the meflicient Chinese government The 
lulers of China were the descendants of foreign conquerors, the 
Manchus, and in 1911 the Chinese, led by Sun-Yat-Sen, revolted, 
drove them out, and established a republic 

But the foundations of the new system were very unstable 
Student enthusiasm for lepublican government had not 
penetrated the masses and was almost entirely confined to the 
south of China. The north clung to the old ideas, and a 
northerner, Yuan-Shili-Kai, who became President, soon began 
to turn the republic into a mihtaiy dictatorship The lesult was 
a rebellion of the genuine lepublicans m the south Civil war 
broke out and has contmued, China, being torn by the struggles 
of difierent “ war-lords ” and then armies Neveitheless, 
western ideas have continued to spread, the old system seems to 
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be bicakuig up, and China is one ot the counlriej that have 
enteied on a peuod ot development 

Chinese disoider piovided Japan with an oppoitunity for 
exploitation of China especially while the Euiopean powers were 
engaged m the Gieat War (1914-1918) She seized the poit of 
Kiao-chau, which had been held by Germany, and forced China 
to giant her many concessions In 1932 she embarked on a 
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Sino-Japanese War in Manchuria Occupation of Chinchow 

Soldieis of the Nakajima Infantiy Regt shouting " Bunzoi ” when they 
reached the mam gates of the Castle of Chinchow, 1932 

military occupation of the piovmce ot Manchuiia, where her 
influence had superseded that of Russia after the Russo- 
Japanese war She now cut the Provinces oil from China by 
establishing an independent government there The refusal of 
the League of Nations to agree to this policy led Japan to with¬ 
draw from the League (1933) She has shown her determmation 
to become the dominant power in the Fai East, and to oppose 
European control 
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IRELAND AFTER THE UNION 

THE IRISH PROBLEM 

Ireland was one of the most difficult problems of British 
statesmen during the nineteenth century. The loot of the 
tiouble lay in the miseiable condition of the lush people, most 
of whom depended for food on the farms they cultivated The 
countiy was poor and over-populated The Irish peasant- 
farmers lived principally on potatoes, and any failure of the 
crops was followed by starvation The Irish had no resources 
to fall back on, for their farms wcie too small to do more than 
support the family that worked them Rents were high, and a 
tenth of the pioduce of the land was paid to the Irish Church 
as a tithe. 

As a result of the plantations of Ireland with English settlers, 
carried out m the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, most Irish 
estates were in the hands of a Protestant ruling class The 
landowners had little in common with their Catholic tenants, and . 
often lived m England, leaving agents to manage estates and 
tenantry High rents were extoited, and the peasant-farmer 
who was evicted for non-payment was in danger of starvation 
The result of this miseiablc and precarious existence was to leave 
the Irish peasants hostile to then landlords They were ready 
to commit local outrages, and to become enthusiastic followers 
of any leader who promised to do something to better their 
condition 

The Irish problem also had rts political and religious aspects 
The movement for Irish independence had been begun by 
Grattan in the eighteenth cental y The Act of Union (1800), 
which took away that independence altogether, by abolishing the 
Irish Parliament and giving Ireland representation in the English 
one, was a settlement forced on Ireland by Pitt The Act had 
been passed through the Irish Parliament only by the use of 
bribery and political management, and the Irish themselves had 
no love for it So it was easy to predict that discontent in 
Ireland would probably lead to a demand for its repeal 
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Ill the eighteenth century hostility between Catholics and 
Piotestants in Ireland had seemed to be dying out, and Grattan’s 
demand foi independence had had the support of both But the 
lefusal of Parliamentary representation to Catholics had levived 
their lesentment of control by a Piotestant minority Catholic 
revolts and intiigues with France had alarmed the Protestants 
The British disarming of the Ulslei Catholics with Piotestant aid 
had ended m atrocities on both sides, and the situation m Ireland 
was once more complicated by religious feuds 



Gooch 


An Eviction in thf West of Ireland, 1881 

English statesmen certainly regarded the Union as a 
permanent settlement of the lush question During the first 
years of the nmeteenth century, when the Napoleonic war was 
being fought, little interest was felt in Irish affans Giattan 
made speeches m Parliament, but they obtained no attention 
A rising, Emmott’s rebellion (1803), m Ireland, tailed The 
breach between Protestants and Catholics widened Ireland 
retained hei grievances, but did not find any effective means of 
giving utterance to them till the rise of a new champion, Daniel 
O’Connell 
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O’CONNELL AND CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 

In dealing with Giattan the English luling classes had been 
faced with a man of then own type He was a great Pailiamen- 
tary oratoi, who shared their own ideas of Parliamentary 
government and then own Piotestant leligion, and his suppoiteis 
wcie the lush gcntiy O’Connell, who was a Catholic, and 
whose supporters weic the common people of Ireland, seemed 
to them a dangeious extremist and demagogue They 
questioned his sincerity, and accused hmi of wimging money out 
of the Irish peasants, and of stirring up tiouble to satisfy his own 
political ambitious But there can be no doubt of the bieadth 
and genuineness of O’CcnncH’s sympathy foi the suheiings of the 
Irish peasantry, nor of his belief that these would be lelieved 
li the lush could get political powei into then own hands 

O’ConneU’s flist object was to secure that the Catholics, who 
foimed the majority of the Irish population, should be able to 
send men of then own lehgion to repiescnt them in Paihament 
The question ol Catholic emancipation had agitated Ireland 
since the days of Grattan’s Parliament, and emancipation had 
been promised by Pitt at the time of the Union Mainly 
because of the leligious prejudices ol George III, the promise 
had not been kept Yet, since Catholics had obtained votes in 
1795, to giant them the right to sit m Parliament did not involve 
any very revolutionary change O’Connell saw that without 
organisation the Catholic peasants had no means of influencing 
then rulers In 1823 he foimed the Catholic Association, m 
which the peasants were organised under the leadership of their 
priests and paid a weekly contribution, the “ Catholic Rent,” to 
support O’Connell’s political campaign 

The Association became so strong tliat, m 1828, O’Connell 
detcimmed to force a decision on the question of Catholic 
emancipation by securing his own election to Parliament m a 
byc-election that was being held for County Clare Led by 
their priests the Catholic voters elected hun by a tremendous 
majority. The government had to decide whether it would 
permit him to take his seat m Parliament, or risk a civil war in 
Ireland, where the Protestant Orange League and the Catholic 
Association were beginning to arm WeUmgton’s government 
(1828-1830) was strongly opposed to Catholic emancipation. 
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But the Duke, taught by his Spanish expeuences, did not believe 
any policy worth a civil wai. and Peel, the other Tory leadei, 
agreed with him, so Catholic emancipation was granted (1829) 

THE TITHE WAR LICHFIELD HOUSE COMPACT 

The Irish peasants themselves were more interested in the 
payment of tithes than m political questions A tenth of the 
produce of farms had to be given to the Protestant Church of 
England, and since most of the lush were Catholics this was 
deeply resented In 1830 lesistance to the collection of tithes 
became violent, and, in the “Tithe war,” there was not only a 
succession of outrages, but considerable loss of life 

O’Connell saw an opportunity of obtammg concessions from 
Pailiament by using the position of the Irish members of the 
House of Commons as a third party. Irish support might then 
decide whether a Whig oi Tory government was to be m power 
when neither had a decisive majoiity The position of Mel¬ 
bourne’s Whig government (1834-1841) was insecure, so 
O’Connell made the “Lichfield House Compact” with the 
Whigs, by which, in return for Irish support, leforms were 
promised 

These refoims were hampered by the opposition of the House 
of Lords But measures were passed foi the establishment of a 
pool law foi Ireland, and for the reform ot municipal coipoia- 
tioiis The Tithe war was ended by the commutation of tithes 
for a charge upon rents (1838) Yet O’Connell saw no hope that 
the English government would either understand oi remedy Irish 
giievances On the return of Peel and the Tones to power 
(1841-1846), he began to agitate foi Irish independence and the 
lepeal of the Union 

O’CONTSIELL’S REPEAL AGITATION 

In 1840 a Repeal Association was founded on the lines of 
the Catholic Association O’Connell also had the support of 
a society of enthusiasts, the “ Young Ireland Party ” formed for 
the revival of Irish freedom and traditions Yet he could not 
unite Ireland behind him as Giattan had done. The feud 
between Catholics and Protestants, revived durmg the later yeai s 
of the eighteenth centuiy had been deepened and embittered 
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by time, and by outiages and violence on both sideis The 
Piotestant minority in Iieland had learnt to feai Catholic 
domination and to suppoit the Union Moieovei, Peel made a 
him stand against the movement loi Irish independence, and 
declaied hunself leady to uphold the Union by foice 

When O’Connell continued his agitation by addressing 
monster public meetings in different parts of Ireland, an Arms 
Bill was passed loi the suppiession of seditious assemblies In 
1843 O’Connell summoned a meeting at Ciontarf, famous as the 
site of an ancient Iiisli victory over the Danes The authorities, 
feaiing the huge crowds that weie assembling, foibadc it 
O’Connell was faced by a dilemna He could either give way, 
and iisk the loss of his piestige, oi he could persist, knowing that 
his followers would be attacked by hoops In the end he main¬ 
tained his policy of peace, and abandoned the meeting 

The lesult was that he was totally disciedited. The lush 
realised that the government was ready to resort to foice, and 
that O’Connell was not The government realised that its policy 
had been victorious, O’Connell was seized and tiied on a charge 
of trying to alter the constitution by foice But the Piotestant 
]Uiy that condemned him was so obviously chosen for the pui- 
pose that the House of Loids quashed the sentence as 
discieditable to the whole system of trial by juty O’Connell 
was left free but poweiless, and died abroad, deserted by the 
Irish to whose cause he had devoted his life 

THE IRISH FAMINE THE FENIANS 

The middle years of the nmeteenth centuiy were a time of 
tragedy for Ireland In 1845 and 1846 the potato crops failed, 
and it is estimated that, m the famine that followed, a million 
people died of hungei and the diseases that resulted from it 
Peel took the Irish famine as an excuse foi repealing the Com 
Laws and allowing the free import of wheat But this did not 
benefit the starving lush, who could not affoid to buy wheat 
Then own wheat crops weie being exported because they 
commanded higher puces abroad. 

Some lelief was given by the importation of maize mto 
Ireland by the British government, but the lack of food at home 
drove thousands of lush to emigrate to America The Irish 
peasants blamed England, justly or unjustly, foi then misery, and 
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tor upholding their landlords against them They took with 
them to America a sense of bittei hostility to everything English, 
which could not but efiect Anglo-American lelations 

In 1848 the Young Iieland Paity which had been among the 
supporteis of O’Connell, attempted a rebellion undei the leader¬ 
ship of Smith O’Biien The suppression of its revolt and the 
transportation of its leadeis, brought the movement to an end 
Foi some years lush levolutionaiy organisations centied in 
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America, among the Irish who had emigiated there, rather than 
in Ireland itself 

In 1858 the Fenian Biotheihood, sworn to liberate Ireland 
by any means and to establish an Irish republic, was founded 
in New York In the sixties its teriorist activities became impor¬ 
tant both in England and Ireland. In 1867 there was a Fenian 
revolt in Ireland, and when it had been put down, attempts to 
rescue Fenian prisoners in England caused the murder of a 
policeman in Manchester, and an attempt to blow up Clerkenwell 
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Prison The Fenians hanged foi the death of the Manchester 
policeman were known to then sympathisers as the “ Manchester 
Martyis ” 

GLADSTONE’S IRISH POLICY 

The most important result of the Fenian outiages was to call 
Gladstone’s attention to Irish affairs He seems to have felt 
that real grievances must he at the root of so much violence, and 
he set himself to find out what those grievances were Glad¬ 
stone was a deeply religious man, and one who attached great 
importance both to religious liberty and to the differences 
between creeds He was inclined to attribute the same point ot 
view to the Irish, and to think that then puncipal cause of dis¬ 
content was the position of the Protestant Chinch in Ireland, 
as the established Church in a predominantly Catholic country 

In 1869, therefore, he passed a mcasiue for the disestablish¬ 
ment and disendowment of the Irish Church The Protestants 
were allowed to keep then sacred buildings and about half of 
then endowments, but they lost then position as the official 
Chinch of Ireland The measure, though it pleased the Irish, 
did not greatly affect the situation in Iieland With Catholic 
emancipation and the settlement of the tithe question, the 
Protestant establishment had ceased to weigh heavily upon 
Catholics 

Gladstone showed a truer appreciation of the real cause of 
Irish grievances in his Irish Land Act (1870) The root of the 
poverty and misery of Ireland was the difficulty with which Irish 
peasants could extract a bare living from then farms But 
Gladstone’s attempt to interfere between landlord and tenant met 
with strong opposition in England, where it was regarded as an 
attack on property rights and on free bai gaming 

Ignorance of Irish conditions made the English unaware of 
the difference in the position of the tenant farmer in England 
and that of the peasant cultivator in Ireland Irish holdings 
were tiny, rents high, and competition for land so great that 
tenants weie readily evicted Evicted tenants were faced with 
starvation To secure its passage, Gladstone’s Bill was much 
altered It gave Irish tenants who were paying a reasonable 
rent the right to claim compensation for eviction, and empowered 
the Board of Trade to make loans to tenants who wished to 
puichase their land But it was, on the whole, a failure, 
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Mr Gladstone Explaining to the House of Commons his Scheme for 
THE Government of Ireland, Thursday, April 8 

“ The Irishman is profoundly Irish, but it does not follow that because his 
local patriotism is keen, he is mcapable of Imperial patriotism ” 
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PARNELL AND HOME RULE 

In the seventies new movements for Irish independence 
began In 1875 Isaac Butt founded the “ Home Rule League ” 
to obtain lepcal of the Union In 1879 the Land League was 
founded by Michael Davitt, who, though he did not know a 
great deal about the land question, realised its importance to 
Ireland Like Butt and the Fenians, however, his real aim was 
Irish independence 

The Home Rule League provided the lush with a con¬ 
stitutional means of agitation, and Fenian violenee began to 
die down But Isaac Butt was too mild to be an effective leadei, 
and the real advance of his movement began when it fell under 
the leadership of Chailes Stuart Parnell Parnell is not an 
attractive figure He was leseived and enigmatical, and seemed 
to stand apart even Irom his own followers He was a 
Protestant landowner, and seemed to be inspired as much by 
hatred of England as by sympathy for the lush Catholic 
peasantry But he was a biilhant paity managei and politician 
He handled the Irish movement in such a way as to bring the 
greatest possible amount of pressure to bear on Parliament and 
on Iiish landlords 

In Parliament Parnell adopted the policy of holding up all 
business, as a means of forcing the government to pay attention 
to Irish affairs The members of the lush party held up Parlia¬ 
mentary debates by making long speeches, and to meet this the 
device of arbitrary closure of debate had to be used In Ireland 
itself Parnell devised a policy, nicknamed “boycott” after its 
first victim, to intimidate landlords 

In 1879 the crops had failed so the land League had ordered 
that rents should not be paid, so as to force landlords to lower 
them, and that, when a tenant was evicted, no one should take 
his land Parnell’s device was to send to Coventry both agents 
who tried to evict tenants and tenants who failed to obey the 
instructions of the Land League Such victims of boycott were 
cut off from all trade or intercourse with then neighbours In 
the carrying out of the process many outrages were committed 
In 1881 Gladstone’s government passed not only a Coercion 
Bill to restore order m Ireland, but a second Land Act This 
established Land Courts to regulate rents, to prevent unjustified 
evictions, and to assess compensation due for improvements 
carried out by evicted tenants 
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Untoitunately, m passing both a Land Act and a Coeicion 
Bill, the government was trying to soothe and repiess the Irish 
at the same moment When the Land League was suppiessed 
and Painell and othei leadeis wcie imprisoned, the disorder in 
lieland became worse In 1882 the Libeials came to an agree¬ 
ment with Painell, called the “ Kilniamham Tieaty,” because the 
lush leadei was in Kilmainham gaol when it was negotiated by 
Chamberlain 

But Irish affaiis were not destined to be bi ought to a peaceful 
settlement In the same yeai the new Secretaiy foi Ireland, 
Lord Fiedeiick Cavendish, and the Under-Sccietary, Mi Burke, 
were murdeied when walking in Phoenix Paik, Dublin This 
outrage so inflamed English public opinion that a policy of con¬ 
ciliation became impossible, and although Painell and his friends 
disavowed all connection with the murders, they weie not 
believed Spencer’s administration icduced Iieland to older by 
a vigorous use of coercion The Irish retaliated by dynamite 
outrages in London The lush paity withdiew its support from 
the Libeials, and the Gladstone ministiy fell (1885) 

GLADSTONE’S HOME RULE BILLS 

Painell was m a stioiig position foi while the numbers of 
Conseivatives and Liberals in Parliament lemained fairly evenly 
balanced, the suppoit of the Irish parly would decide which was 
to govern the country Parnell’s price foi this suppoit was 
the abandonment of coercion in Ireland and some measure of 
Home Rule Though Salisbury’s goveinment (1885-1886) 
allowed the Coeicion Bdl to lapse, it would not abandon the 
Union In 1886 Gladstone, who had by now convinced himself 
that Home Rule was the will of the lush nation, came into 
powei with Irish suppoit 

But the opinion of Gladstone’s paity had not changed with 
his own A considciable body of modeiatc Liberals, led by Loid 
Haitington, still continued to think that an independent Ireland 
would provide ground foi foreign intrigues against Britain 
Some o1 the Radicals, while sympathising with the Irish demand 
foi libeity held that it was unwise to make concessions to a 
people that used force and violence to extort them Gladstone 
brought forward a Home Rule Bill that was to give Ireland an 
independent Parliament and almost complete control of hei 
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domestic affairs, leaving liei foreign policy m British hands But 
the Liberal “ Unionists ” voted against it, and it was deleated 
(1886). 

The failure of Gladstone’s Home Rule policy had tremendous 
effects upon both English and Irish politics The split which it 
had caused in the Liberal paity lemamed The Libcial 
Unionists finally united with the Conservatives and a period of 
Conseivative government followed The refusal of Home Rule 
after it had obtained Gladstone’s support was a bitter disappoint¬ 
ment to Ireland, and a new period of disorder and violence 
followed The “National League,” which had taken the place 
of the Land League, established a “ Plan of Campaign ” to force 
landlords to lowei rents Balfour, wlio was Irish Secietaiy 
during the second Salisbury government (1886-1892) had to 
reduce the countiy to older by new means of coercion 

Meanwhile, Parnell’s career was drawing to an end In 1887 
the “ Times ” published a letter which he was said to have 
written, and which expressed approval of the Phoenix Park 
murders Parnell demed that the letter was his, but he was 
generally disbelieved, especially as he refused to take any further 
action in the mattei In 1890 the letter was proved to be a 
forgery, and the British public, feeling that it had condemned 
Parnell unjustly, suddenly became inclined to make hun a hero 

His popularity did not last long, however, for he was named 
as co-respondent m a divoice case, and his private life received 
a great deal of unpleasant publicity Gladstone warned him 
that, if lie continued to lead the Irish party the cause of Home 
Rule would be damaged in public opinion, but Parnell refused 
to resign His followers at first supported him, but, finding that 
they must choose between him and Gladstone, most of them 
threw him over In 1891 he died, unable to face this general 
desertion In 1893 Gladstone, who had returned to power for 
a short interval, brought forward another Home Rule Bill, but 
it was defeated, with the result that Gladstone retired from public 
life, leaving the Irish question unsettled 


REDMOND AND THE LIBERALS STRIFE IN IRELAND 

The Conservative governments of the nineties and of the first 
years of the twentieth century adopted a policy of conciliation 
in Ireland Home Rule had been defeated, and they hoped to 
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reconcile the lush to English lule by good government and by 
measuies designed to remove grievances An example of this 
policy IS Wyndham’s Land Purchase Act (1903), which 
empowered the government to buy up estates and then to re-sell 
the land m small holdings to the lush peasant! y A great deal 
was done to improve the piosperity of Irish faimmg Plunkett, 
an Irishman, established an Agricultural Organisation Society, 
and this developed into an official Department of Agriculture 
But although this policy did improve Irish conditions, it did not 
produce contentment and peace In 1898 a failure of the potato 
crop was followed by a new period of disorder and outrages 
The political agitation foi Home Rule was revived by the 
Nationalists, now under the leadership of John Redmond 
The general election of 1910 left the Liberal government 
dependent upon Irish support, and Redmond was able to extort 
a promise of a new Home Rule Bill This Bill (1912) was very 
much on the lines of Gladstone’s measures Ireland was to have 
an independent Parliament, but Biitam ictained control of her 
foreign policy and of certain blanches of internal administration 
Also the Irish Parliament was to pass no measuies that interfered 
with religious liberty Although the Liberal party was strong 
enough to pass its Bill through the House of Commons, it was 
rejected by the Lords, who used their constitutional power to 
delay it foi two years, so that Home Rule had not been granted 
to Ireland at the beginning of the Gieat War 

In Ireland itself the Bill was unpopulai The Nationalists 
did not think that it went far enough A new political group, 
the “ Sinn Feiners,” had been founded by Arthur Griffiths (1900), 
and refused to have anythmg to do with England or the British 
Parliament, and remamed hostile to all constitutional attempts 
to establish Irish independence On the other hand the Protes¬ 
tants of Ulster felt that Home Rule would put them under 
Catholic domination, and though they were a minority they 
were a very energetic one Led by Carson they began to prepare 
for armed resistance The Nationalists followed their example, 
and Ireland seemed to be on the threshold of a civil war. Ulster 
commanded a great deal of sympathy among English Unionists, 
and the resignation of the officers of regiments ordered there 
from the Curragh, the “Cuiiagh Mutiny” (1914), showed the 
danger of the position 
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SINN FEIN AND THE IRISH REPUBLIC 

The outbreak of the Great War ended this awkward situation 
Redmond and the Nationalists loyally suppoited Britain and 
agieed to postpone the Home Rule question to the end of the 
war But the more violent spirits in Iieland weie becoming tiied 
of the moderation ot theii Nationalist leadcis The wai pro¬ 
vided an opportunity for the Sum Feiners, who wanted to be 



Irish Rebellion Scenes in Dublin 

Soldiers guarding the back entrance to the Four Couits Note the bedding 
and furnituie which was used by the Rebels as a barricade 


done with England altogether and were ready to seek German 
aid 

In 1916 Sir Roger Casement attempted to smuggle Geiman 
arms into the country His capture was followed by the “ Eastci 
Week ” lebellion in Diiblm The lebelhon was suppressed with¬ 
out difficulty foi the rest of Ireland lacked aims to give its 
support. But It was felt that a triumph had been scored when 
Asquith piomised an immediate measure of Home Rule The 
influence of the Smn Feineis increased, while that of Redmond 
was weakened The extension of conscription to Ireland (1918) 
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' completed the triumph of Sinn Feins In the election of 1918 
the Nationalists were defeated everywhere 

In 1919 the Sinn Feiners established an Irish Republic, under 
the picsidency of Mr De Valera This was ignored by Britain, 
and in 1920 Mr Lloyd George passed an Home Rule Act, which 
cut off Ulster fioni the lest of Ireland and established two Irish 
Paihaments one at Dublin and one at Belfast Ulstei accepted 
the Act, which is the foundation of its present constitution. In 
the lest of Iieland the attempt to enforce it led to civil wai 
between the Royal Irish Constabulary and the “ lush Republican 
Aiiny ” 

In 1921 a conference between the British government and the 
Sinn Feineis was arianged, and the "lush Free State” was 
iccognised by treaty In 1922 Dominion Status was conferred 
upon it But De Valeia and the extieme Republicans would 
not accept this settlement, and a new civil war followed between 
the Irish government and the Republicans Mi Cosgi ave, who 
became Piesident, restored order by violent measuies, and the 
Fiee State lemaincd on friendly terms with England till the 
return of Mi De Valeia to power (1932) 



CHAPTER L 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS IN THE PERIOD OF 
GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI 

The death of Palmerston (1865) marks the end of a period 
during which national aflaiis were under the control of aristo¬ 
cratic Whig leaders opposed to change There followed a tune 
of energetic legislation and reforms, carried out by the Conserva¬ 
tives, under the leadership of Disiaeli, and the Liberals under 
that of Gladstone. 

Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881) belonged to a Jewish family 
of moderate wealth, and considerable culture In his youth he 
tried various occupations. He tiavelled in the East, which 
captured his fancy and made him an ardent imperialist He 
became a fashionable novelist, went into Society a great deal, 
and achieved the reputation of being a brilliant and attractive 
but rather flamboyant and unstable, young man Actually he 
was much moie serious than he appeared to be, and his novels, 
in spite of then extravagant style, show shrewd and cynical 
judgment both of politics and of politicians He had also a 
sympathy with the conditions of the working class that he 
retained all his life, and expressed in some of the measures passed 
duiing his premiership 

Disraeli’s ambitions were always political, but they were 
hampered by his Jewish blood and lack of mfluence, and he was 
in the thirties before he obtained a seat in Parliament His 
political views were unorthodox His sympathies were with 
the poor, but he held that the aristocracy were their natural 
leaders He believed that the lower classes and the landed 
gentry should combine agamst the Whig-Liberal industrialists, 
whose interests were opposed to then own This was Toryism, 
but It was a democratic Toryism that had a wide popular appeal 
Disraeli entered Parliament as an Independent He became 
the leader of a small group of aristocratic young Tones, who 
nicknamed themselves the “ Young England Party,” and then the 
ally and champion of the Piotestant Tory squiies m their 
opposition to the repeal of the Corn Laws (1846). 
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The stiuggle ovei the Corn Laws gave him the chance to 
make a name for himself by sarcastic and biilhant attacks upon 
Peel’s change of principles When the Conseivativc paity split 
into Piotectiomsts and Peehtes, he became leadei of the Protec¬ 
tionist section in the Commons Since the Peehtes gradually 
became identified with the Liberals, the Conservatives were left 
as a purely Piotectiomst paity Since the country was now 
firmly conveited to Free Trade, this kept them out of office 
Disiaeh therefore set himself to “ educate ” his followers into 
abandoning protection as unattainable and turnmg then atten¬ 
tion to other political questions But the process was a slow 
one, and, though he was Chancellot of the Exchequer in the 
brief Derby ministries ot 1852 and 1858, he was fated to spend 
the best yeais of his life out of office 

GLADSTONE 

William Ewart Gladstone (1809-1898) was the son of a rich 
Liverpool meichant ot Scottish extraction After a brilliant 
career at Oxford, he obtained a seat m Paihament through the 
influence of the Duke of Newcastle Unlike Disraeli, he was a 
young man of orthodox views, being a iigid Tory and a High 
Chuichman But, while Disiaeh became leader of the Con- 
seivative party, Gladstone, though he remained a sincere 
Churchman, moved further and further away from the political 
principles ot his youth and became an advanced Liberal 
During his early years in Paihament he was a follower of Peel, 
and shared his leader’s conversion to Free Trade doctrines 
When the repeal of the Corn Laws split the Conservative party, 
leaving Disraeli as leader ot the Protectionists, Gladstone and the 
other “ Peehtes ” gradually drifted mto alliance with the Whigs 
Gladstone proved himself to be an able “ Free Trade ” 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Aberdeen coalition ministry 
(1852-1855) 

When the mismanagement of the Crimean war led to a 
popular demand that Palmerston should replace Aberdeen as 
Prime Minister, Gladstone’s position was a difficult one He 
disliked Palmerston’s aggressive foreign policy, and was inclined 
to share the pacifist views of the advanced Liberals, Cobden and 
Bright In Palmerston’s second ministry (1859-1865) he was 
Chancellor once more, but there were many points on which he 
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disagreed with his chief Gladstone was by now recognised 
as one of the leaders of the advanced Liberal wing of the party, 
while Palmeiston repiesented the aristocratic Whigs of the old 
school, who opposed change and regarded the first Reform Act 
(1832) as a final settlement of the franchise 

JOHN BRIGHT AND AGITATION FOR REFORM 

Palmerston was immensely popular, but on the question of 
the franchise the nation did not agree with him The first 



John Bright, about 70’& 


Reform Act, which gave votes to the middle classes, had 
disappomted the workers, who had helped to agitate for it, and 
their discontent had broken out in the Chartist movement Even 
after the failure of Chartism the desire for Parliamentary lefoim 
remamed Duimg the sixties the demand for it was levived by 
John Bright, who, having helped Cobden to secure the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, now turned his attention to the establishment 
of democratic government 
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Blight spiead the demand foi refoim by addiessing great 
public meetings, and though he was not a member of the govern¬ 
ment his influence ovei town workeis and lowei middle class 
people was tiemendous Palmerston disliked both demociacy 
and Blight’s ladicalism He knew that refoim had the support 
of Gladstone and the advanced Libeials, and that only his 
restraining hand prevented his party fioni adopting a refoim 
policy But he held out till his death in 1865, and such was his 
command of the a&ections of the nation that he was able to do 
so without losing his popularity or the control of public aSairs 

When Palmeiston died (1865) the leaders of the Conservatives 
and Libeials in the Commons weie Disiaeh and Gladstone In 
the Lords the party leaders were the Earl of Derby and Eail 
Russell the Lord John Russell who had helped to pass the first 
Reloim Act and who now became Piime Minister (1865-1866) 
In 1866 Russell and Gladstone brought forward a Reform Bill 
Though It was very modeiate, the followers of Palmerston, the 
Whig section of the Liberal party, clung lo his opposition to 
any further extension of the franchise Led by Robert Lowe, 
these Palmerstonian Liberals voted with the Conservatives to 
defeat the goveinmeiit Bright nicknamed Lowe’s followers 
the “Adullamites,” conipaimg then party to the Cave of 
Adullanr, to which all those discontented with Saul flocked to 
]om David agamst hun. 

THE SECOND REFORM ACT 

The defeat of the Liberals brought the Conservatives into 
office (1866), with Lord Derby as Prime Minister and Disraeli 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer The Conservative party did 
not favour any further extension of the franchise, but Disraeli, 
who had always sympathised with the working classes, probably 
had an open mmd on the subject The situation was a very 
difficult one The working classes, already roused by Bright’s 
agitation for extension of the fianchise, had been angered by the 
suggestion, made by Lowe and his Adullamites, that they were 
imflt to have votes There were disturbances, though not serious 
ones, that led to a lathei unjustified fear of revolution It was 
evident that the franchise question must be settled and, 
characteristically, Disraeli chose to settle it himself, rather than 
to leave it to the Liberals In 1867 he brought forward a 
Conservative Reform Bill 
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Disraeli had grasped the importance given by industrial 
changes to the aitisan class in the towns the upper rank of the 
working class It was to this section of the nation, and to the 
lower middle class, that he now proposed to give votes by 
extending the franchise in the boioughs to all ratepayers He 
had predicted that, in repealing the Com Laws, England had 
committed heiself to an industrial future, so it was to the 
industrial workers that he now attempted to give a share m the 
government of the countiy But by a system of “ fancy 
franchises ” that gave two votes to ministers, university 
graduates, and various other classes of people, he tried to pi event 
the working class vote from outweighing that of the other classes 

The result was that the Liberals, who could scarcely refuse 
to pass a Reform Bill, attacked these “ fancy franchises,” and 
cut them out of the measure When the Bill was passed it was 
more democratic than the one proposed by the Liberals them¬ 
selves; for it made the payment of rates a sulhcient qualification 
for a vote in a boiough constituency At first the new Act 
seemed to be a blow to the Conservatives tor, m the election 
of 1868 the Liberals seemed a majoiity But time showed that 
Disraeli had judged the interests of his party correctly, for during 
the later years of the century it enjoyed a long tenuie of power 

GLADSTONE’S LIBERAL MEASURES 

The first election that followed the new Reform Act gave 
the Liberals a majority Gladstone became Prime Minister 
(1868-1874), and, since the Whig “Adullamites,” the branch of 
his party that was opposed to change, lost their seats, he was able 
to bring forward measures desued by advanced Liberals 

Gladstone’s own attention was fixed upon Ireland, to which 
it had been called by the Fenian outrages Duimg his ministry 
the Irish Church was disestablished (1869), and the first Irish 
Land Act passed (1870) But the ministry also passed important 
measures for education and foi the reform of the army and of 
the civil services The Ballot Act (1872), by substituting secret 
voting at elections for public voting at the hustings, helped to 
prevent mtimidation of the new working class voters The 
establishment of a Local Government Board (1871) brought local 
authorities for public health, poor law, and local government 
under the control of a central board 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

In 1870 Foistei bi ought toiward an Elementaiy Education 
Bill English education was in a very backwatd condition, and 
hall ot the population could neither lead noi wiite, The elemen¬ 
tary schools ot the country weie established, not by the 
government, but by voluntary religious organisations- the 
Chuich of England “National School Society,” and the Non- 
confoimist “Biitish and Foreign School Society.” Since 1833 
these societies had been aided by a goveinment giant, and suite 
1839 grant-aided schools had been subject to government 
inspection Foistei’s Act did not attempt to abolish or supcisede 
the voluntary schools of the two societies It established local 
School Boards to piovide elementaiy schools in districts wheie 
the voluntary schools did not exist oi were insufficient A third 
of the expenses of these schools weie to be met by a government 
giant, a thud out of the lates, and a third by school fees At 
first, attendance at school was not compulsory, except in certain 
distiicts It did not become compulsory in all paits of the 
country till 1880, and it was not made completely Iree till 1891 

Forstei’s Act laid the foundation of the modern system ot 
elementary schools, but it roused much discontent among 
religious bodies In the new “piovided” schools established 
by the School Boaids only geneial religious instruction, accept¬ 
able to people of all denominations, was to be given But 
Nonconfoimists complained that, Ihiough the retention of the 
voluntary schools, in many districts their children had to go 
to “ National Schools,” wheic Church of England doctrines were 
taught. At the same time, the National Society lecogmsed that, 
in spite of an increased goveinment grant, their schools would 
be gradually superseded by those provided by the government 
So the Act pleased neithei Anglicans nor Nonconformists, and 
helped to secure the defeat of the Liberals in the next geneial 
election 

Gladstone’s mimstiy also leformed the method of appointing 
civil seivants They had in the past been chosen, not because 
of their qualifications, but because they possessed some relation 
or benefactoi, who could influence the government in their 
favour This system had provided the party m office with a 
means of buying support, but it had also tended to fill govern¬ 
ment departments with idle and incompetent officials, and 
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admiiustiation suffeied The system of choosing government 
officials by competitive examination had been tried in the India 
Office, and its success led Gladstone to extend it to other 
departments The result was that public appointments went to 
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men of ability instead of to men ot mfluence, and the efficiency 
of the civil seivicc was greatly increased 

A similai change was made in the army To obtain 
promotion an officer was obliged to buy his commission from 
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his predecessoi, and was then able to sell it in his turn This 
system prevented the rise of poor men of ability, and Gladstone 
and his Wai Minister, Caidwell, detcimmed to abolish it. But 
the mcasLue moused a gieat deal of opposition, both in the Aimy 
itself and among the piivileged classes, and the House of Loids 
refused to assent to it Finally the matter was settled by the 
Queen, who abolished “ ptitchasc ” by Royal Warrant Com¬ 
pensation was paid to those who had bought their commissions, 
and the road to promotion in the aimy was opened to men ol 
expeiience and ability Cardwell also earned out otliei 
important reforms He mstituted a system of shoit service m 
the Army, which gave men an opportunity of undergoing militaiy 
training, and yet seeming their discharge while they weie still 
young enough to make a civilian careei for themselves 

In the election of 1874 the Libeials weie defeated, and the 
Conseivatives came into office with Disraeli as Piime Ministei 
(1874-1880) Gladstone’s pacifism was one cause of the fall 
of his government, for the country was beginning to desire a 
more active foreign policy. In the past it had been Palmeiston 
and the Whigs who had been eagei to make English influence 
felt abroad, but Disraeli had infected the Conseivatives with his 
own doctrine of imperialism His mmistiy was to bring with 
It not only colonial wars, but the check to Russian aspirations ^ 
m the Near East administered by the Treaty of Berlin (1878) 

DISRAELI’S SOCIAL REFORMS 
Disraeli’s domestic policy was one of useful, if not sweeping, 
social refoims, which gave expression to the sympathy that he 
had felt with the working classes since his youth He did not 
share the nineteenth-century Liberal belief that the state should 
interfere as little as possible in the lives of its citizens. His 
measures foi, factory regulation, sanitation, and housmg are an 
interesting foreshadowing of twentieth-century policy In 1875 
the Public Health Act codified existing samtaiy legislation 
Housing conditions in the new industual districts that had 
developed since the Industrial Revolution were terribly bad An 
attempt to deal with the housmg question was made by the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act (1875), which empowered corporations 
to buy up insanitary houses, and to build new ones suitable foi 
working class families This was the first step towards modern 
schemes for slum abolition and foi the piovision of working 
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class houses by the joint effoits ot the central government and the 
local authorities 

In the same year the Employcis’ and Woikmen’s Act (1875) 
was passed to deal with a guevance of the Trade Unions, which, 
by the extension of the franchise to the aitisan class, had acquned 
considerable political mfluence A measure passed by Glad¬ 
stone’s government had foibidden the Unions to attempt, by 
“picketing” to prevent men going to work dm mg a strike 
Disraeli’s Act made picketing legal, provided that it was carried 
on by peaceful methods and that no violence waa used 

The firm belief of the Liberals m the freedom of the individual 
and in the free development of industry led them to oppose all 
government interference with mdustrial conditions Radicals 
like Cobden and Bright were opponents of the Factory Acts, and 
left their Tory and Conservative opponents to pass laws for the 
protection of industrial workers. This agreed very well with 
Disraeli’s political ideal of Tory democracy, and m 1878 his 
government, in the Factories and Workshops Act, codified and 
revised the Factory Acts that had already been passed In 1876 
the Merchant Shipping Act began the task of secuimg piotection 
for seamen by empowering the Board of Trade to inspect and 
condemn vessels that were unfit to go to sea It also enforced 
the use of the “ Plunsoll line,” named aftei Samuel Plimsoll, who 
had agitated foi it This was a line painted on the hull of ships 
to indicate the waterline beyond which the ship must not be so 
heavily loaded as to sink 

But Disraeli’s domestic policy of Tory democracy attracted 
less attention than his imperialism The latter part of his 
ministry was principally occupied by foreign affairs, and the 
achieving of the Berlin settlement (1878) The nation welcomed 
the settlement of the Near Eastern dispute without a war with 
Russia, but, just as it had tired of Gladstone’s pacifism, it was 
growing weary of an energetic foreign policy In the elections 
of 1880 Disraeli, who had been created Earl of Beaconsfield in 
1876, was defeated, and Gladstone once more came into powei 

THE THIRD REFORM ACT 

From the time of the Second Reform Act (1867) the ministries 
of Gladstone and Disraeli had produced a series of measures 
of reorganisation and reform, and this was continued by the 
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Thud Reform Act (1884) of Gladstone’s second ministry 
(1880-1885). 

This Act made the fianchise the same in county as m borough 
constituencies—that is, it gave the vote m counties, as well as in 
boioughs, to householdeis who paid lates. This meant that 
votes weie given to mdustiial woikeis who lived outside 
boroughs, and to the agncultiual labouiei To secure the 
passage of the Bill through the House of Lords, it was followed 
by a measure foi the ledisliibution of scats (1885), which dis¬ 
franchised small boroughs altogether, and left those with less 
than 50,000 inhabitants lepresented by only one member of 
Parliament 

The Thud Reform Act increased the representation of the 
working classes, but its most important lesult was the giant of 
repiesentation to agricultuial labourers They had previously 
been of little political impoitance, and therefore wcie neglected 
by the government Unlike the industiial worker, the country 
labourers had no unions or oiganisations of then own The 
landowners, who represented agiicultural interests in Parliament, 
were more conceincd with the welfare of the tenant faimei than 
of the labourer, of whose conditions of life they often knew little 
The enfianchiseraent of the labouiei enabled him to make his 
grievances heard It paved the way foi latei efforts to improve 
rural housing, to provide smallholdings, and in other ways to 
improve the condition of the agiicultuial worker, and to make 
him less eager to leave the country for the town 

The extension of the franchise by the Second and Third 
Reform Acts had marked effects upon election campaigning and 
party organisation When voters were few and elections con¬ 
trolled by the uppei classes, theie was no need foi electioneeimg 
of the modern type But durmg the nineteenth century politicians 
learnt the value of popular campaigns first, as in the case of 
the Anti-Coin Law League, to bung the pressure of public 
opinion upon the government, and then, aftet the enfranchise¬ 
ment of the working class, as a means of obtaining votes 
Popular meetings, once viewed with suspicion as a cause of 
disorder, became usual, and politicians who addressed them were 
no longer regai ded as demagogues When Gladstone earned out 
his popular ciusade against the Tuiks, at the time of the 
“Bulgarian atrocities ” (1876), it was still considered a stiange, 
and rather undignified, proceedmg foi an ex-Prime Minister to 
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go about addressing casually gathered crowds But modem 
statesmen tour the country as a matter of course to carry on 
theii political campaigns 

PARTY ORGANISATION 

At the same time, the political parties began to organise 
themselves to compete for the support of the new voters This 
development of party organisation was strongly influenced by 
Joseph Chamberlain and the Birmingham Political Union This 
had been developed by Chamberlain to secure the support of 
Birmingham for his own prograimne Libeial opinion in othei 
constituencies was organised on similar lines, in older to obtain 
as many votes as possible for the Liberal paity Conservatives, 
finding Liberal methods effective, began to imitate them Con¬ 
servative and Libeial Associations were established, and elections 
began to be fought over party “ programmes ” laid down by the 
“central offices” of these associations, which were also 
responsible for the choosing of candidates This development 
of party organisation limited the functions of voteis by presenting 
them only with a choice between candidates and measures 
appioved by the leaders of the political parties 

LIBERAL SPLIT ON HOME RULE POLICY 

Except for the pa ssing of the Third Reform Act Gladstone’s 
second ministi^ was much less successful than his previous one 
It was glowing difficult to pioduce any policy that could com¬ 
mand the support of all sections of the Liberal party, which 
included men of a great variety of opinions There still rcmamed 
a Whig section of the party, led by Lord Hartmgton, which 
considered much of the advanced Libeialism of Gladstone’s 
views as too extieme, and which had much in common with the 
Conservatives Even the Radical left-wing of the party was 
divided Theie were old-fashioned Radical Nonconformists, 
like John Bright, who believed in free trade, peace, and the 
freedom of the individual from government interference There 
was also a new type of extreme Radical, led by Joseph Chamber- 
lain, who advocated universal suffrage, abolition of the House 
of Lords, and heavy taxation ol the rich to provide money for 
social services Chamberlain was regarded by some of the 
members of his own party as a red revolutionary. His disagree¬ 
ment With orthodox advanced Liberalism was made more 
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iiieconcilable by his imperialism, which conflicted with the ^ 
pacifism of men like Gladstone and Bright It was obvious that 
a party which contained such diverse elements was likely to split 
upon some question or other. In this case, the question over 
which the Libeials disagreed was that of “Home Rule” for 
Ireland 

Gladstone was still preoccupied with the Irish question, which 
he believed it to be his task to settle, and which the disestablish¬ 
ment of the lush Church, and the Land Act of his pievious 
ministry had failed to solve By coming to terms with Parnell 
he might have managed to find a solution But the tragic 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish (1882) roused populai 
opmion against the lush Nationalists, so the attempted alliance 
between Parnell and Gladstone came to nothing In 1885 the 
Irish party assisted the Conservatives to defeat the government. 

The shoit period ot Conservative rule that followed (1885- 
1886) was a mere episode Lord Salisbury, who had succeeded 
to the leadership ol the Conservative paity on the death of 
Disraeli (1881), was Prime Minister The Conservatives 
depended upon Irish support, and when Parnell found that they 
would not grant Home Rule, he once moie transferied his 
allegiance to Gladstone The result was the Home Rule Bill of 
Gladstone’s third ministiy (1886), which split the Liberal party, 
and paved the way for a long period of Conservative rule 

In adopting the cause of Home Rule Gladstone found himself 
opposed by two sections of the Liberal party the Whig followers 
ot Lord Hartmgton, and Chamberlain, the leader of the Radicals 
He was defeated by the combmation of his own discontented 
followers with the Conservatives But having once been 
converted to Home Rule, he refused to abandon it, and dissolving 
Parliament, appealed to the country His new lush policy was 
not popular, and the policy of his ministry m South Africa and 
the Sudan had been even less so, so he did not obtam a sufficient 
majority to pass his measure 

Home Rule became the chief political issue of the day. Its 
Liberal opponents joined with the Conservatives to form a 
Unionist party, in opposition to the Liberal Home Rulers A 
period of Unionist government followed, m which the Liberal 
governments of Gladstone (1892-1894^ who made a last 
attempt before his retirement to pass a Home Rule Bill, and 
Rosebery (1894-1895), were no more than a short interval 



CHAPTER LI 

CANADA, AUSTRALIA, & NEW ZEALAND 

THE FRENCH-CANADIANS AND PITT’S CANADA ACT 

The beginning of Canada was a Fiench settlement established 
on the banks ol the St Lawrence iivei in the eaily years ot the 
seventeenth centuiy The Fiench bmlt the towns of Quebec and 
Montreal, between which then farms stretched m a continuous 
line along the flat country of the St Lawrence valley to the 
mountains which boideied it At the same time a spiinkling of 
Fiench tiappers and tradcis was sptcad ovei the intcrioi ol the 
countiy The French weie less leady than the English to settle 
in America Then government had schemes toi an American 
erapnc, that inspiied tlien attempt to seize the whole of the 
inteiioi ol the continent, and so led to the colonial stiuggle with 
England But Canada, when the English conqueied it in the 
Seven Yeais’ War (1756-1763), contained only about 60,000 
people 

These French Canadians were Catholics, and were also snnple 
country people, who were very much under the influence of their 
priests This, and then Fiench nationality, made the treatment 
of them a pioblem to the British goveinmcnt, whose own 
colonists in Ameiica weie alieady becomuig restless and dis¬ 
contented But Noith’s goveinment proved much moie 
successful m dealing with the Fiench than with the English 
colonists By the advice of Sii Guy Carleton, the goveinor of 
Canada, it passed the Quebec Act (1774) This safeguaided the 
religious freedom of the Canadian Catholics, permitted the collec¬ 
tion of tithes for the Catholic Church, and retained the use of 
Fiench law and custom, except m ciimmal cases, which were to 
be tiled by ]ury in the English manner The Act secured the 
loyalty of the French Canadians the moie easily because Fiench 
colonial goveinment had been despotic and oppressive When 
then religious customs were secure from mlerfeience, the settlcis 
did not resent foreign rule, and remained faithful to England 
during the Wai of American Independence (1775-1783) 
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During the wai the American colonists attacked Canada, 
which was saved by the energy of Carleton When the wai was 
over, those colonists who had supported the British cause, the 
‘‘United Empire Loyalists,” flocked over the border They 
settled in Nova Scotia, the province to the east of Canada which 
had once been the Fiench settlement of Acadie obtained by 
England by the Peace of Utrecht (1713) They settled also 
in Canada itself, on the shores of Lake Ontario, to the west of 
the Fiench Canadians These settlers made Canada once moic 
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a problem to England In the English colonies, they had been 
used to self-government, and they neither liked the arbitrary 
government of Canada, nor agreed well with their French neigh¬ 
bours To deal with this situation Pitt passed his Canada Act 
(1791), which divided Canada into two parts Upper Canada, 
which was the new English district, and Lower Canada which 
was the origmal colony 

Each of these provinces was to have a Goveinoi, a nommated 
Council, and a representative Assembly The Assembly had 
limited powers It passed laws and controlled taxation, but its 
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laws could bo vetoed by the Governoi, and colonial administra¬ 
tion was conti oiled by the governor and council This division 
of Canada solved the racial problem foi the time and prevented 
clashes between English and French Canadians But the 
French, who were not politically minded, showed no enthusiasm 
for the new system, which they suspected of being a device foi 
extracting additional taxes from them 

RELATIONS WITH USA 

From the first the liberated American colonies desired to add 
Canada to the United States The French Canadians realised 
that anti-Catholic feeling in the States would deprive their 
religion of its favoured position, and the “ Loyalists ” and their 
descendants remembered past persecution by the Americans 
So when the Anglo-American War (1812-1814) brought with 
it an attempt to conquer Canada, the Canadians remained loyal 
Though greatly outnumbcied by then opponents, they had the 
support of Indian tribes, who had received taiici and moic just* 
treatment from the British goveinment than from the Americans. 
But the colony was m giavc danger, and was saved only by the 
skill of General Isaac Brock, who commanded the small force 
of British regular troops that garrisoned it, and who was killed 
during the course of the war 

Trouble with the United States continued even when the war 
was ended The movement westwards into the interior of the 
continent caused boundary disputes, until the boundary between 
the two countries as far west as the Rocky Mountains was 
settled by Castlereagh in 1819 The population of Canada was 
increasing, for the depression in England that followed the 
Napoleonic war caused a stream of emigration, which continued 
through the hungry years of the middle of the century The 
increase in population brought with it rebellion and discontent 
In Upper Canada the new settlers found themselves looked down 
upon by the old “ Loyalist ” families These formed a clique, 
known as the “ Family Compact,” that monopolised seats on the 
Council of the colony, and controlled the administration ignoring 
the wishes of the popularly elected Assembly In Lower Canada 
the French Canadians complained that the Governor chose his 
Council from the small English minority in the colony, and that 
laws passed by their Assembly were vetoed, and they retaliated 
by refusing to vote taxes 
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CANADIAN REBELLIONS THE DURHAM REPORT 

Ill 1837 rebellions occuiied in both Uppei and Lower Canada 
Though they were not very serious, and the leaders, Mackenzie 
and Papineau, soon fled to the United States, the British govern¬ 
ment was alaimed and sent out Loid Durham to deal with the 
situation Durham was a Radical of stiong opinions and much 
energy, and gossip said that Melbouine’s ministry sent him to 
Canada to rid themselves of his interfcience at home His views 
with regard to colonial questions were, like his other political 
opinions advanced In the fiist half of the nineteenth century, 
most people still regarded the colonies as existing for the benefit 
of the mothei country The advocates of tiee trade, who did 
not expect to obtain any benefit from them, rcgaided colonies 
as a buiden, and looked ioiwaid to a day when they would have 
declared their mdependence, as the United States had done But 
durmg the tint ties a body of “ colonial leformers ” had developed 
■under the influence ot Gibbon Wakefield Wakefield advocated 
the reform of colonial admimstiation, and the encouragement 
of emigiation as a means of expandmg the empire and of 
leheving distress at home. It was to this school of thought that 
Lord Duiham belonged, and his survey of the Canadian situation 
and recommendations for the future treatment of the colony, the 
“Durham report” (1839), was the beginning of a new phase in 
colonial policy 

The Durham leport recommended the union of Upper and 
Lowei Canada, with the idea that m this united piovince the 
English would outnumbei the French It also lecommended 
that responsible government should be granted to the colony, and 
so established the modern doctrine that British dependencies 
should follow a course of development into self-governing com¬ 
munities. But Durham’s woik was not at first received with 
favour at home His despotic, though efficient methods of 
suppressing the rebellions led to his recall in disgiace, and it was 
not till 1841 that the Canada Act united Upper and Lower 
Canada The colonial government consisted as before of a 
Governor, a Council, and a repiesentative Assembly, but Dur¬ 
ham’s policy of responsible government was put into practice in 
the working of this system The Governor acted m accordance 
with the wishes of the Assembly, and chose his ministers fiom its 
majority The skilful management of Lord Elgin made the new 
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methods luu smoothly, and educated the colonists in the use 
of their political rights, and the old political giievances came to 
an end 


THE NORTH AMERICA ACT 

But racial dilieiences still remained a problem English and 
French Canadians did not become a united nation They 
retained their differences of speech, customs, and religion, and 
the French feaied that, in a united Canada, their own impoitance 
and influence would be swamped as the numbers of English 
settlers mcieased Moreover, as the mterioi of the country was 
settled, new provision had to be made foi its government 
Thciefore, it was dcteimined to adopt a federal system, like that 
of the United States This would peimit French and English 
to develop on their own lines, and would make it possible to 
provide foi the government of newly settled aieas by the 
establishment of new states In 1867 the British North America 
Act established the Dominion ot Canada a tedeiation of four 
states, Quebec (Lowei Canada), Ontaiio (Uppei Canada), Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick (a settlement of United Empire 
Loyalists, between Nova Scotia and Quebec) Newfoundland, 
off the Canadian coast, was not included in the Dominion 

OREGON AND THE PRAIRIES 

Meanwhile the population of Canada was increasing, but not 
with the same steady movement westwards as took place in the 
United States For a long time little was known about the 
interior of the country, and Canadian development was confined 
to the region of the St Lawrence valley In 1778 Captain Cook 
had visited the Pacific coast, which was explored in the later 
years ot the eighteenth century by Captain Vancouver, whose 
name was given to Vancouver Island This western region 
formed part of the vast aiea known as the Oregon country. It 
was claimed by both Canada and the United States, until the 
Oregon boundary settlement (1846) divided it between the two 

At the end of the eighteenth century the praiiie lands of 
central Canada had been explored by Mackenzie He discovered 
the Mackenzie River and explored it to its mouth He also 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, and so reached the Pacific coast 
from the interior of the country But a belt of desert divided 
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the praiiicb fiom the St Lawience valley, and an attempt to 
plant a colony on the Red River (1812) failed In spite ot 
exploiation, Canada, beyond the St Lawrence valley, remained 
without agricultural settlements, and almost unknown except 
to wandering trappers and Indians 

THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY 

In the frozen north of the countiy, the Hudson Bay Company, 
chartered in 1670, had established itself in the teiritoiy around 
Hudson’s Bay, then known as Rupertsland, and had developed 
an important fur trade In 1838 the Company was granted the 
monopoly of all Canada to the west of Lake Wmnipeg Since 
its activities weie hunting and trapping, and not agiiculture, it 
discouraged agiicultural settlers, and represented the inteiior of 
the country as baiien and worthless, for settlement would have 
driven the wild animals noithwards But in 1856 gold was dis¬ 
covered in the Oregon legion of the Pacific coast, and the 
discoveiy was followed by a rush of settlers, who went there to 
find gold, but in many cases stayed to establish farms In 1858 
the Hudson Bay Company handed this legion over to the govern¬ 
ment, and It became an independent colony, under the name of 
Biitish Columbia In 1869 the Canadian government purchased 
the rest of the Company’s teintorial lights, and so acquired the 
vast and little-known region of the interior 

The next year, 1870, was an eventful one Canada, havmg 
acquired such a vast extension of territory, at once set about 
the task of organismg and exploring it The new state of 
Manitoba was added to the Dominion, and the half-breed 
trappers of the Red River district, seeing their rights endangered 
by the opening out of the country, rebelled unsuccessfully, under 
the leadership of a French Canadian, Louis Riel British 
Columbia agreed to enter the federation, and so, at a leap, the 
Dominion of Canada had extended its authority across the 
Continent to the Pacific 

THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES 

A great area of unsettled country stiU remamed m northern 
and central Canada. In 1880 all this was organised under a 
separate government as the Noith-West Territories Much of 
the north was frozen, barren, and unfit for settlement, but the 
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pioblem ot opening up the cential prauies, and of connecting 
Biitish Columbia with eastern Canada was solved by the building 
of the Canadian-Pacific Railway. 

The first development of Canada had been along the St 
Lawience valley the second stage of its history centred lound 
this railway. The building of it was a great speculative ventuic, 
foi It was built befoic, and not after, the settlement of the country 
The promise that it should be built was made to induce Biitish 
Columbia to enter the federation (1870), but the woik of buildmg 
it was not completed till 1886 It made possible the development 
of cential Canada into one ot the great corn-growing regions of 
the world 

The development of the pianie country of central Canada 
was followed by the addition of new states, Alberta and Saskat¬ 
chewan, to the federation, and by the division of the north-west 
territory into districts 


AUSTRALIA 

The great explorers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
failed to discover Australia, foi the continent lay well off the 
loutes by winch they crossed the Indian Ocean and the Pacific 
It was not till 1606, when the Dutch sailed into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, that its existence became known The Dutch East _ 
India Company was too inteiested in its valuable trade with the 
Spice Islands to pay attention to then new discovery A few 
ships touched there, but they did not find the tropical northern 
coast attractive It was not till 1642 that a Dutch captain, 
Tasman, sailed round to the south of the continent to the island, 
now called Tasmania, which he chiistened Van Dicman’s Land 
The continent itself received the name of New Holland, but the 
Dutch did not continue its exploration, and little further interest 
was taken in it tdl the next century 

In the eighteenth centuiy the British Admiralty sent Captain 
James Cook to cany out exploiation m the south Pacific Cook 
visited Australia three times (1768-1779), and mapped out 
almost the whole of its coastline In 1770 he landed on the 
eastern coast, and claimed the region foi Great Britam under the 
name of New South Wales. At first England, like Holland, took 
little interest in Australia The period was that of the American 
War of Independence (1775-1783), and with the American 
colonies the English temporarily lost all faith in the value of 
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colonisation It was felt that colonies, once fiimly established, 
would inevitably break away from the mothci country 

Theu miportance tor trading purposes seemed discounted, 
when it was seen that British trade with America actually 
mcreased after the American colonies became free Australia 
might have been altogethei neglected if the idea of establishing 
a convict settlement m New South Wales had not been suggested 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

The transpoitation of lebels and crunmals to the colonies 
had been begun because of the gieat demand for labouiers in the 
American settlements and the West Indies. It had proved to 
be a convenient method of disposing of them But the American 
War of Independence closed the American colonies as a dumping 
giound foi convicts, so it was decided to tianspoit them to New 
South Wales instead In 1787 Captam Philhp, of the Royal 
Navy, was sent out m command of the first batch of convicts, 
and of the marines who were to giiaid them In this rathei 
dubious way the colonisation of Austialia began 

When the convict settlement had been established, Great 
Britain, occupied with the Revolutionaiy and Napoleonic Wars, 
had no interest to spate for it, and it was left undei the control 
of a succession of militaiy and naval governors Perched on the 
edge ol an unexplored continent, far from the routes usually 
followed by shippmg, it was terribly isolated But the coastal 
plain of New South Wales is a rich agricultural district, and it was 
soon able to supply its own food It was at first a disorderly 
little community, for both convicts and gairison gave trouble 
There was also fighting with the Australian natives These were 
the “ Blacktellows,” a primitive race, cruelly treated by the earlier 
colonists They decreased lapidly in numbeis, and disappeaied 
mto the less habitable parts of the country before the advance of 
white settlers 

The first person to realise that New South Wales might 
become something more than a convict settlement was Governor 
Macquarne (1815-1821) He was a rather tyrannical military 
officer, who reduced both gainson and convicts to order by 
strong measures and was finally recalled because of the com- 
plarnts which his methods aroused Macquarrie’s aim was to 
develop the settlement mto a free colony There were already 
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a number ot free settlers, tor it was customary to grant land to 
members of the garrison whose period of service was ended, and 
also to ex-convicts In many cases these convicts were far from 
being ciimmals in the modern sense of the woid The harsh 
ciiminal code, and repressive government of the beginning of 
the nineteenth century made tianspoitation a punishment foi 
minor offences and even for those who advocated political 
changes Macquarrie attempted to break down the social 
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bariiei between ex-convict and fiee settlei He also encouraged 
the settlei s to push their way across the Blue Mountains, which 
cut off the coastal plain from the interior of the country 

On the other side was discovered an open down country, 
excellent for pastuiage In 1797, Captain John Macaithui had 
begun the importation and scientific breeding of sheep, so the first 
step towards the development of Australia mto a great wool- 
produemg country had been taken In 1817 it was arranged 
that the worst convicts should be sent to Tasmania, where a 
convict settlement had been established in 1804 New South 
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Wales was now well on the way to becoming a settlement of 
free colonists, though convicts were still transported theie till 
1840 In 1823 militaiy government ended, and the colony was 
ruled by a Governor and Council 

OTHER AUSTRALIAN SETTLEMENTS 

The development of New South Wales was followed by 
settlement m other parts of Australia. In 1826 convicts wcie 
sent to Moieton Bay, and their station, Brisbane, later became 
the chief port of Queensland A convict settlement at Port 
Phillip (1834), latei Melbourne, was the beginning of the colony 
of Victoiia But the fact that Australia was being made into 
a dumping giound for convicts discomaged emigration. In the 
thirties inteicst m the colonics was reviving, and the colonial 
retoimeis, led by Gibbon Wakefield, tried to encomage cmigia- 
tion to Australia as well as to Canada In 1829 theie was an 
attempt to found a fice settlement on the Swan Rivci, at Perth, 
on the western side oL the continent, as iai as possible liom the 
convict communities Though this was at first a failuie, it led 
the way to the giowth of the colony of Western Austialia A 
similar settlement established itself at Adelaide (1834), in South 
Australia, as a result of the explorations of Stuit (1826-1831), 
who had discovered the course of the Murray and the Darling, 
the only important Australian river system 

In the forties and fifties the transportation of convicts to the 
various Australian settlements almost ceased, though it was not 
finally abolished till 1865 In 1842 there was a beginning of 
responsible government with the establishment of a representa¬ 
tive Assembly m New South Wales Durham’s Report on the 
Canadian situation (1839) had led to the adoption of the 
pimciple that English colonies could gradually become self- 
governing communities In 1849-51 discoveries of gold were 
made m New South Wales and Victoria. Theie was a rush of 
settlers, and the existing administration was quite unable to deal 
with the disoider that followed. In 1854 therefore self-governing 
constitutions were granted to New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania 

As m Canada, these colonial governments were modelled upon 
that of Great Britain, with a Governor to represent the King, an 
Upper and Lower House But the colonists themselves had been 
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given d large shdie in the task of deciding how they should be 
1 uled, and then ideas, as was natural in such communities, were 
vciy democratic Therefore Australian fianchises weie much 
wider than that of Gieat Britain had yet become But things 
did not woik very well at fiist. and it was some time before the 
state of aft’aiis in Australia afforded much encouragement to 
advocates of democracy elsewhere In 1859 responsible 
government was granted to Queensland and m 1890 to Western 
Australia 


PROGRESS AND FEDERATION 

After this, Austialian progress continued to be lapid and 
uneventful Agriculture, sheep-farming and mining remained 
the chief occupations of the continent The black native popu¬ 
lation became smaller in numbers, and more and more confined 
to the interior and noith of the countiy The colonies of 
Austialia were wliite-raan colonies, with a population almost 
exclusively British in origin All were inclined to exclude 
settlers of other races Common bonds of race, language, and 
interest held them together, though they were isolated communi¬ 
ties, developing on independent lines 

Conditions in the vaiious colonies were made different by the 
many types of clmiate and vegetation which existed between the - 
tropical north and the Mediterranean climate of southern 
Australia The settlement of the interior was hainpeied by the 
desert nature of much of the country and the lack of ram In 
the eastern half of the continent, these difficulties have been 
overcome by artificial irrigation and the digging of aitesian wells 
For a long time the fedeiation of the Australian colonies 
on Canadian lines was discussed without anything being done 
Then the rivalry and encroachments of European powers m the 
Far East made the Aiistialians realise the value of a common 
policy. In 1900 the Australian Commonwealth Act established 
a federation of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Austialia, West Australia, and Tasmania This federation was 
looser than that of Canada The states kept more power in their 
own hands, and gave less to the federal government Election 
to the federal Senate and House of Representatives was based 
on universal suffrage, and Australia continued to be very 
democratic and has carried out many experiments in state 
socialism 
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NEW ZEALAND 

In 1769, when Captain Cook was cairying out his exploiation 
of the Austtalian coast, he also visited the islands of New 
Zealand These, like his other discoveries, had little inteiest 
for the British governments of the period, which were altogether 
discouraged about colonisation But other white men followed 
Cook, and a disorderly collection of white roveis and traders 
soon began to visit the northcin island, with veiy haimful effects 
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to its native population, the Maoiis In 1817 the Governoi of 
New South Wales was ordered to make some attempt to keep 
these wanderers m order, though lesponsibility lot New Zealand 
was still caiefuUy disclaimed At the same time English 
missionaiies were beginning tlie woik of conveitmg the Maoiis, 
and the revival of English interest in colonisation, under the 
influence of Wakefield, resulted in private schemes for settlement 
on the islands. In 1840 the British government was at last 
persuaded to annex New Zealand 
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The immediate cause of this annexation was the trouble 
which had bioken out between the white settlers and the Maoris 
The Maoris were a warlike, but interesting and likeable race, 
and have played an important part in the history of the colony 
In 1840 the Treaty of Waitongi was concluded with them, and 
they acknowledged British sovereignly in return for the promise 
that then light to the ownership of their lands should be pro¬ 
tected Land was not to be sold by a chief to a settler, but only 
by an enture tribe to the goveinment But the New Zealand 
Company, promoted in England to cany out schemes for 
emigration to New Zealand, disregarded the treaty Fighting 
followed which might have endangeied the future of the colony, 
if it had not fallen under the government of Sir George Grey 
(1845) 

Giey enforced the terms of the Waitongi treaty, and 
prevented settlers fiom obtaining land by unfan methods He 
gamed the confidence of the Maoris, and bought up tracts of 
the country on which settleis could be established He also 
prevented the premature grant of self-government to the new 
colony, which would have left the colonists free to deal with the 
Maoris as they chose 

Meanwhile colonisation had been pioceeding rapidly, and 
settlements had been established at Auckland, New Plymouth, - 
Wellington, Nelson, Otago, and Canteibury In 1852 Giey felt 
that the time had come when it was safe to grant responsible 
government to the colonists, and the six settlements became 
independent provinces, each with an elected council These 
SIX provinces were federated undei a Governor, Council, and 
House of Representatives Votes were given to all who 
possessed a small property qualification, and this had the result 
of excluding most of the Maoris fiom the franchise 

The control of native affairs was left to the governor, and 
after the recall of Grey, the Maoris became discontented with 
their lack of freedom, and with the spread of white settlers over 
their country A movement for independence began, and the 
long Maoris Wars (1857-1871) threatened the existence of the 
colony. The Maoris seemed to be reverting to primitive 
savagery once more, though their courage and chivalry in war¬ 
fare commanded respect Regular troops pioved ineffective in 
crushing them, and colonial methods of repression and 
confiscation only embittered them further, while the British 
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govcmraent giumbled al ihe expense of the stiuggle Finally 
the wai ended thiongh weariness lather than fiom any other 
cause, and in 1871 the Maoiis acknowledged defeat, and were 
appeased by a giant of lepiesentation in the Assembly, and by 
raoie considerate treatment tiom the white scttleis 

The histoiy of New Zealand now became one of peaceful 
development In 1876 the division into provinces was abolished, 
and a single united state foimed In 1907 the country became 
a Dominion, and white men and Maoris seem to be working out 
a solution of their problem of existing side by side 
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CHAPTER Lll 

INDIA AND AFRICA 

INDIA AND THE ACT OF 1858 

Soon after the suppression of the Indian Mutiny the long 
career of the East India Company came to an end, and the Biitish 
government accepted full lesponsibility for India By the India 
Act of 1858 Indian affairs were put under the control of a 
Secretary for State, with a Council of experts to advise hun 
The Governor-Geneial of India was transformed into a Viceroy 
oi the Clown He was assisted by an Executive Council, which 
controlled administration, and a Legislative Council whose assent 
was necessary for the passing of new laws The Company’s 
officials became the Indian Civil Service 

The new constitution did not involve any startling changes 
in the government of India Long before the Company finally 
disappeared, it had both ceased to trade and had handed ovei 
the greater part of its political authority to Parliament But the 
Mutiny, by shaking British confidence, had produced a change^ 
m the spiiit of Indian administiation There was even less 
inclination than in the days of the Company to admit Indians to 
a share m their own government, and the country was governed 
efficiently but despotically by British officials A social gulf, too, 
was opening between the Indians and their English rulers 
Improved means of transport made it easier for soldiers and 
officials in India to keep in touch with England and to take then 
wives and families to India with them The result was that 
English and Indians drew apait into independent social com¬ 
munities Foi the same reasons the Indian authorities could 
be more closely controlled by the British government, and had 
less opportunity than befoie foi independent action 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE 

India was not at this tune inclined to agitate for responsible 
government As Dalhousie’s policy of trying to bring the states 
of the Indian princes under direct British rule was abandoned, 
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and the lights of the piuices were guaranteed, the country once 
more settled down The work of building roads, canals, and 
railways was continued, and efforts weie made to deal with the 
problem of famine by a better organisation of Indian agriculture 
Meanwhile, education was introducing a small section of Indians 
to western ideas, and so laying the foundation of their later 
demands for freedom. In 1861 they were granted a small 
measure of local self-government But the general tendency 
seemed to be away from self-governing institutions and towards 
a benevolent despotism This idea found expression in the 
assumption of the title of Empiess of India by Queen Victoiia 
(1877) 

In procuring this title for the Queen, Lord Beaconsfield was 
giving rem to his own sense of the fascination and splendour of 
dominion over the East India appealed to his imagination, as 
did the whole imperial idea, and his second ministry (1874- 
1880) began the most vigorous period of British imperialist 
sentiment The safety of India was perhaps the most important 
factor m deciding Beaconsfleld’s foreign policy It was the cause 
of his opposition to Russian ambitions, which showed itself not 
only at the Congress of Berlin, where he unposed a check on 
Russian ambitions in the Balkans, but also in the Second Afghan 
War (1878-1880) 

RUSSIA AND THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR 

During the nineteenth century the Russians were not only 
tiymg to extend then influence over the Balkans at the expense 
of Turkey, but were spreading rapidly across Siberia In 1860, 
they established themselves on the Pacific at Vladivostock This 
advance brought them neai the frontiers of India, as Palmerston 
had foreseen when he predicted, in 1840, that Englishman and 
Russian would meet in central Asia 

The greater part of the northern Indian frontier was guarded 
by the impassable barrier of the Himalayas, but at its western 
end the mountain chain could be crossed by passes It was 
through this gateway that Asiatic invaders had always entered 
India To the north of the Indian frontier, at this point, lay 
the kingdom ot Afghanistan, which commanded the passes into 
India. The disastrous course of the First Afghan War had made 
the British reluctant to interfeie again in Afghanistan But the 
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Russians, having completed their advance acioss Sibeiia, turned 
south, and by overcoming the tribes of Tiiikestan, advanced 
nearer and ncaici to India It was felt that the Afghans should 
not be permitted to fall undei Russian influence So when, in 
1878, the year of Beaconsfield’s check to Russia at Berlm, Shere 
All, the Amir of Afghanistan received a Russian mission and 
refused to receive a British one, British troops weie agam sent to 
Afghanistan 

The memory of the Khyber disaster (1847) caused the 
campaign to be very carefully planned Three British forces, 
under the command of Browne, Stewart, and Roberts, advanced 
on the Amir’s capital, Kabul Russia gave Shere Ah no support, 
which suggests that the Russian danger to India may have been 
less great than Beaconsfield supposed Tlie Amu fled, and died 
soon afteiwaids The Butish withdrew, aftei forcing his suc- 
cessoi, Yakub Khan, to accept a Biitish resident and to hand 
over to Britain the control of his relations with foieign countiies 

Soon afterwards the Resident was murdered, and it became 
necessaiy to send Stewart and Roberts agamst Kabul once more 
(1880) At first things went badly A British foicc was 
defeated at Maiwaiid and shut up in Kandahar, which meant 
that the Afghans had once more dealt a tremendous blow to 
British military prestige m the East. But Roberts relieved 
Kandahar by a remarkable tliiee weeks march from Kabul The 
Afghan army broke up and vanished, and the British were able 
to impose a new Amir, Abduirahman, upon Afghanistan, and 
to restore their influence over the country 

In 1885 a new alarm lollowed for, having completed their 
conquest of Turkestan, the Russians occupied Pendjeh on the 
Afghan border Gladstone, though far from being an imperialist 
like Beaconsfield, was seriously alarmed, and it was obvious that 
England was prepared to go to war over the matter Russia 
made no further advance, and from this time the Czar abandoned 
all designs upon India and began to mteiest himself in the Far 
East instead This change of Russian policy not only led up to 
the Russo-Japanese rivalry m Manchuria but, by permitting 
British suspicion of Russia gradually to die down, paved the way 
for the development of the Anglo-Russian friendship of the 
twentieth century. 
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THE DEMAND FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT . 

Meanwhile, under the influence of westein ideals and 
education, the Indians were beginning to dcsiie self-government 
The war, divisions, and anaichy that followed the decline of 
the Mogul empiie had at fiist left them thankful for the peace 
given by the domination of a single strong powei But with 
peace and unity came the opportunity for a national revival 
The Anglo-Indians were inclined to regard the Indians as an 
infenoi race This made the Indians inclined to asseit their own 
equality by upholding the merits of their native culture and 
traditions The icsearches of western scholars helped to inspire 
interest in the past, and a revival of Hinduism took place, associ¬ 
ated with a desire for both religious and social lefoims At the 
same time westein ideas were filling the mind of the educated 
Indian Despotism no longer seemed natural to him, and he 
desired for India the same responsible goveinment as Britain 
was granting to her colonies This movement for social refoim 
and foi self-government expressed itself m the establishment of 
the Indian National Congiess (1885) 

At the same time Biitish ideas conceining Indian government 
were becoming more libeial Under the rule of Lord Ripon, 
Lord Duflerm, and Lord Lansdowne, attempts were made to 
give Indians some share in their own goveinment by establishmg 
local boards and municipal councils These, though elected on 
a very narrow franchise and entrusted with little responsibility, 
were an attempt to introduce something like English local govern¬ 
ment mto India Also British officials were given advisory 
councils with Indian members 

But these experiments did not work very well The Anglo- 
Indian civil servant lesented native interference with his work, 
and the advisory councils were often meddling and inefficient 
Lord Curzon (1898-1908), who was a very efficient, though 
autocratic, viceroy, was opposed to responsible government foi 
India He followed a policy of stiengthenmg the bonds between 
Bntam and the Indian princes, and giving British India good, 
though despotic government 

But, m 1909, the Liberal Secretary for India, Lord Moiley, 
and the Viceroy, Lord Mmlo, drew up and passed the Indian 
Councils Act This gave Indians a majority on the advisory 
councils, and allowed the Indian members of these councils to 
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be elected, on a very narrow franchise, instead of being chosen 
by the goveinment This meant that India received a narrow 
measure of lepresentation, but, as advisory councils could only 
give opinions. British officials weie not undei their control and 
remained the real governois of the country Before the war, 
Indian self-government did not advance further than this right 
to elect members to advisoiy councils 

AFRICA AND THE SLAVE TRADE 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the intenoi of 
Africa was still unexplored by Europeans Their tew settlements, 
scattered along the coast of the continent, were no more than 
centres for the slave trade, or ports at which ships could stop 
foi piovisions on then long voyage to the East. Even north 
Africa which had formed part of the Roman Empire, had long 
been cut off from Europe by Mohammedan conquest Its 
Baibary pirates still attacked the shipping of the Meditertanean, 
and though its rulers were practically independent, it still toimcd 
part of the Tuikish empire 

Nothing was known of Africa south of the Sahara until the 
fifteenth century Then the explorations of the Portuguese and 
the discovery of the Cape route to India made Europeans 
familiar with the Afiican coast For a time the Portuguese con¬ 
trolled the trade of the Indian Ocean and established ports in 
Africa In the seventeenth century when the English and Dutch 
had become rivals tor eastern trade, the Dutch made a poit of 
call tor then India fleet at the Cape of Good Hope 

England’s first African interest was the profitable slave trade, 
begun by John Hawkins m Elizabeth’s reign This was cairied 
on between the west coast of Africa, the “ Guinea Coast,” and 
the West Indian and American colonies In Charles II’s reign 
the Royal African Company was chartered to deal with this 
trade Bases were established on the Guinea Coast which 
developed into the small West African colonies of Gambia, 
Siena Leone, and the Gold Coast The slave trade, of which 
Liverpool and Bristol were the centres, was organised on a system 
known as the “ Great Triangle ” This consisted of a voyage to 
Africa with goods to be exchanged for slaves, the “ middle 
passage ” with slaves across the Atlantic, and the return voyage 
to England with a caigo of West Indian or American goods 
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Thus enoimous piofits were made The tiade played an impoi- 
tant pait m international lelations, and the light to supply slaves 
to the Spanish colonies was regaided as one of the most valuable 
Biitish gams by the Tieaty ot Uticcht 

BRITISH AND BOERS IN CAPE COLONY 

With the abolition ot the slave hade (1807) England lost 
interest m Africa When, by the settlement that followed the 
downfall of Napoleon, she obtained Cape Colony from the 
Dutch, she did not make any effort to expand hei new colony 
The country aiound the Cape was alieady occupied by Dutch 
settleis, the Boers As most of it was giazing land, the Boer 
farmers led a rough independent life m scattered faims, and 
isolation had left them deeply attached to their own religion and 
customs English settleis were sent out to Algoa Bay, on the 
east ot the colony Dutch and English did not mix, but the fact 
that both weie menaced by the wailike Kaflh tubes, who held the 
Ulterior of the countiy, united them for defence, and the colony 
was at fust contented and peaceable 

Unfoitunately English and Boeis did not continue to agree 
In England the Methodist and Evangelical religious revivals, had 
inspired a new interest in the native races of Africa, and an 
outburst of activity for then coiiveision Missionaries went to 
the Cape to woik among the Kaffirs, and were shocked by the 
attitude of the Boei lainieis to the African natives The Boers, 
with strong lehgious convictions based on the Old Testament, 
saw themselves as a chosen people in Africa with every light 
to make the native races then servants This attitude was 
stiengthened by the hostility boin of years of fighting against 
warlike Kaffii tribes They not only made the natives their 
slaves, but treated them haishly, and often cruelly The 
missionaiies, full of sympathy foi the victims of oppression, 
overlooked the isolated and dangerous position of Boer farmers, 
the ferocity of many Atiican tribes, and the fact that the English 
themselves had only recently abandoned the hoirois of the slave 
trade They denounced the Boers vigorously, creating a feeling 
of hostility between them and the English 

The home government held the same humanitarian views as 
the missionaries In 1833 the abolition of slavery throughout 
the British empii e deprived the Boeis of then native slaves The 
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measure was an excellent one, and as compensation was paid to 
slave owners, the British public felt that it had involved no 
unfairness. The Boeis thought otherwise They had no moral 
objection to slavery, and felt that they had been forcibly deprived 
of their property for a payment of not more than half its market 
value They were by now thoroughly discontented with Biitish 
rule When the British government lefused to give them pro¬ 
tection against their native enemies by annexing the land of the 
Kosa Kaffirs on the east of Cape Colony, they began to leave 
British teiritoiy m large numbeis 

THE “ GREAT TREK ” AND THE BOER REPUBLICS 

The movement of Boeis out of Cape Colony, known as the 
“Great Trek” (1836), contmued for several years The 
emigrants ciossed the Oiange and Vaal iiveis, driving the natives 
before them, and settled in the aieas which later became the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State The British did not 
oppose the departure of the Boeis, but considered that they were 
stdl. m theory, British subjects. When a number of them 
crossed the Drakensburg Mountains into the coastal legion of 
Natal, Natal was formally annexed (1843), m spite of Boer 
protests. 

But British policy with regard to the other Boer settlements 
was undecided and variable. The British government did not 
want to undertake new responsibilities m country where they 
were opposed by hostile Boeis and wailike native tubes 
African colonies were considered valueless, and the enthusiasts 
for emigration, who were developing Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, took little interest in them But in Africa itself, the 
missionaries wanted British protection ior then native converts 
and the colonial authorities wanted to extend Biitish power In 
1847 Su Harry Smith brought the Orange Free State undei 
British authority 

But the Transvaal Boers remained hostile, and Lord 
Aberdeen’s government, harassed by Kaffir wars and Boer 
opposition, was eager to withdraw In 1852 the independence 
of the Transvaal was acknowledged by the Sand River Conven¬ 
tion In 1854 the British withdrew from the Orange Free State 
by the Convention of Bloemfontein, although its inhabitants 
were unwilling to lose British protection, and remained friendly 
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towaids BiitdJii Thus, at the end ot the first halt of the 
mneteenth century, two British colonics. Cape Colony and Natal, 
and two independent Boei lepublics, the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, existed in South Afiica 



BRITISH AND FRENCH IN NORTH AFRICA 

Duimg the second hall of the nineteenth century Great 
Britain lost her indifference to possessions in Africa In North 
Africa she became involved in Egyptian affairs, and enteied upon 
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.1 period of colonial iivaiiy with Fiance The exploiation ol 
the mtenoi of the continent led Europe to realise the possibilities 
of exploring it The “ sciamble foi Africa ” followed, which 
had far-reaching effects upon the relations of the Euiopean 
powers with each other 

Under the influence of Disraeli British “ imperialism ” 
revived in the seventies, and obtained a strong hold upon 
popular imagination Writers and poets sang the praises of the 
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Butish Empite South Afiican missionaries, who had legaided 
the extension ol British authority as a means of piotecting the 
Afucaii natives, wcic succeeded by Cecil Rhodes, who had a 
sinceie belief in the value of British government to native peoples 
Rhodes added two new provinces to the empire Chartered 
companies were once more founded to develop newly discovered 
regions Finally, the discovery of gold in the Tiansvaal caused 
the quairel with the Boers that developed into the South African 
War 

France was the first European power to seize part of North 
Africa in the nineteenth century, for the French had dreams of 
reviving the North Afiican empire of Rome In 1830 she 
annexed Algiers, the home of the Barhary pirates, and gradually 
subdued the Algeiine chiefs In the hope of extending her 
influence over Egypt and Syria, she supported Mehemet Ah, the 
Albanian adventurci who had obtained control of Egypt after 
the failuie of Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition Mehemet was 
able, though cruel, and he not only governed Egypt efficiently, 
but also conquered the Sudan and built Khartoum It was only 
the eneigetic policy of Palmerston (1840) that prevented him 
fiom conqueung the dominions of his overlord, the Sultan of 
Turkey 

The quanel of England and France over Mehemet Ah 
foreshadowed their later rivaky in Egypt Mehemet’s successors 
were much less capable than he Ismail, who became Khedive 
of Egypt in 1867, was genuinely interested in the westernisation 
of Ins country, and planned radways, harbours, and a telegraph 
system But he was extravagant, and borrowed so much money 
from European financiers that he became bankrupt 

THE OCCUPATION OF EGYPT 

The Khedive’s lack of money had mipoitant results France 
had been maintaining hei mteiest m Egyptian affairs, and a 
Frenchman, De Lesseps, undertook the task of making the Suez 
Canal, which was completed m 1869 The Canal opened a new 
route to India by sea, and for this reason Palmerston had 
opposed its construction. Disraeli saw m the Khedive’s need 
of money an opportunity to obtain control of the Canal for 
Britain, and bought Ismail’s shares in the Company that owned 
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It (1875) Ismail’s difficulties did not only give Britain control 
of the Suez Canal. When the Khedive became bankrupt, the 
European financieis who had lent him money found themselves 
likely to incur heavy losses Theiefore Fiance and England 
together took control of the country’s finances with the consent 
of the other great powers (1879) Ismail was deposed by his 
overlord, the Sultan of Turkey, and replaced by a new Khedive, 
Tewfik 

To take control of the finances of a country is practically 
to govern it, and the Khedive Tewfik was little more than a 
puppet under the guidance of France and England This “ Dual 
Control” so irritated the Egyptians that a nationalist using 
occurred, led by Arabi Pasha, a colonel in the Egyptian army 
Arabi established a military dictatoiship, and riots occurred in 
Alexandria, in which many Europeans were killed, and the rest 
driven out The French lefused to take action, but Gladstone’s 
government, usually pacific, acted vigorously Alexandna was 
bombarded and Sir Garnet Wolseley, sent against Arabi with a 
British army, completely defeated him at Tel-el-Kcbii (1882) 
England then, to the great annoyance of France, took sole control 
of Egyptian affairs Gladstone, who disappioved of attempts to 
control other nations, assured Europe that the British occupation 
of Egypt was only temporary. 

Actually, Egypt remained under British control for the next 
forty years, although the nommal ruler was still the Khedive 
The British occupation was beneficial, for Loid Cromer, the 
British representative m the countiy (1883-1907) earned out 
important measures of reconstruction. British engmeeis were 
employed to devise and carry out schemes foi the iiiigatioii ot 
the country and railways were built Egyptian prosperity so 
greatly incieased that, although the rate ot taxation had been 
lowered, the revenue was doubled Slavery was abolished, and 
the Egyptian peasant was freed from the oppression by which 
work and taxes had previously been extracted from hun An 
efficient Egyptian army under British officers, was tramed But 
aftei Cromer’s departure the administration declined and a 
nationalist movement aiose among the Egyptians, who had 
always resented British neglect of their national customs and 
prejudices 
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THE MAHDI GORDON IN THE SUDAN 

The occupation of Egypt did not only involve the hostility 
of France, but also led England into difficulties in the Sudan 
The Khedive Ismail had added fresh annexations to Mehemet 
All’s conquests in that region The Sudanese hated Egyptian 
rule, and revolted under a religious leader, known as the 
“ Mahdi ” By the tune at which the British assumed control 
of Egypt, this rising had developed into a “ holy war ” on a 
seiious scale, and the Egyptian garrisons in the Sudan were in 
great peril A force, commanded by Hicks, sent against the 
Mahdi, was completely destroyed (1883). Gladstone’s govern¬ 
ment, pacifically inclined, and opposed to the acquisition of 
further territory, determined that, when the Egyptian troops in 
the Sudan had been rescued, the country must be evacuated 

Unfortunately Gladstone chose General Gordon to carry out 
this task Gordon was a professional soldier, who had made 
a reputation in the employ of the Chinese government He had 
then been for some time employed by Ismail to govern the 
Sudan, where he had done valuable work in checking the slave 
trade Gladstone chose him to cany out the evacuation because 
of his knowledge of the country, but the choice was rather 
obviously unwise Gordon did not wish the region in which 
he had worked to be abandoned, and was known to be inclined 
to act on his own initiative 

Once in Khartoum, he disregarded his orders, and prepared 
to attack the Mahdi mstead of leavmg the Sudan to him, with the 
result that Gordon and his Egyptian tioops were besieged in 
Khartoum Gladstone was reluctant to send help, because he 
regarded the whole incident as an attempt to force the hand of 
the government When troops were finally sent to the Sudan 
under the command of Su Garnet Wolseley, they arrived to find 
Khaitoiim taken, and Gordon already dead (1885) Gordon’s 
courage appealed to the Enghsh, and he became a national hero 
The Gladstone administration was denounced for failing to save 
him, and the re-conquest of the Sudan was demanded Glad¬ 
stone refused to give way, though the unpopularity of his policy 
helped to cause his defeat at the next election The Sudan was 
evacuated and remained independent till the nineties 
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ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY THE CONGO 

An impoUant result of European colonisation in Africa was 
its effect upon the lelations of the European powers with each 
other The African ambitions of Europe were skilfully used 
by Bismarck in his policy of keeping France isolated and 
Germany the centre of a system of European alliances. So long 
as Great Britain and France were rivals in Africa it was certain 
that they would not become allies in Europe, so Bismarck 
encouraged the English to occupy Egypt m spite of French 
opposition (1882) He also suggested to France her occupation 
of Tunis (1881) to the east of her colony of Algeria He knew 
that Italy wanted Tunis, and that, by this means, he was breaking 
up the old friendship between Italy and Fiance, with the result 
that, in 1882, Italy joined Germany and Austria m the Triple 
Alliance 

In the second half of the nineteenth century European 
knowledge of the mteuor of Afiica rapidly increased Speke 
and Baker had discovered the source of the Nile Livingstone 
had explored the Zambesi iivei and the lakes to the noith of 
it, and had reached the head waters of the Congo (1850-1870) 
Stanley, carrying on Livingstone’s work, had explored the Congo 
basin until he reached the sea He also advanced beyond the - 
lakes to the north of the Zambesi, and discovered Lake Victoiia 
Nyanza 

England, still not veiy interested in the acquisition of new 
colonies in Africa, neglected Stanley It was King Leopold 
11. of Belgium who financed his Congo explorations, and formed 
the Congo Association to exploit them, with the result that the 
Congo Free State was established by international agreement 
(1885) By disregarding his engagements with the other powers, 
Leopold brought the Congo completely under Belgian contiol 
In 1907 he handed it over to his country and it became the 
Belgian Congo 


GERMAN COLONIES 

Meanwhile German merchants were discontented with 
Bismarck’s policy of standmg outside the scramble foi Africa, 
and encouragmg other powers to occupy themselves theie while 
he controlled Europe In the eighties therefore Geimany 
suddenly adopted a vigorous colonial policy In 1884 the 
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Germans annexed the Cameroons. Togoland, and German South¬ 
west Africa, between Cape Colony and the Portuguese colony of 
Angola. In 1885 they obtained German East Africa, thus 
acquuing a colonial empire m two ycais 

These colonies were annexed peacetully because the British, 
whose African interests were involved, gave way to German 
demands, m spite of a good deal of provocation Britain was 
stdl engaged m her colonial rivalry with France, who was rapidly 
spieadmg her authority over north-west Africa and the two 
powers were racing each othei to obtain control of the Niger 
basin. In spite of the unhealthmess of the region, British 
merchants had established a valuable trade there Their work 
was continued by the Royal Niger Company, chartered m 1886, 
which bought out the clamis of the French In 1899 the British 
government established a Protectorate ovei Nigeria In the 
twentieth century Lord Lugard stamped out cannibalism and 
slave-raiding, and began an interesting experiment m governing 
the native tribes through their own chiefs 

THE PARTITIONING OF AFRICA THE SUDAN 

The situation in Africa was now becoming very complicated, 
and threatened to lead to quarrels in Europe In addition to 
the annexations made by Great Britain, France and Germany. 
Italy was establishing claims m Eritrea and Somaliland More¬ 
over Spam had obtamed a colony m north-west Africa, and 
Poitugal was extending the boundaries of her ancient African 
possessions So in 1890-91 the European powers divided up the 
continent by a series of treaties which settled their respective 
spheres of influence for the moment, though the work of par¬ 
titioning out Afiica was by no means ended. The boundary 
between tlie territory of the British East Africa Company, 
chartered in 1888, and German East Africa was fixed Soon 
afterwards British East Africa became a Protectorate (1894). A 
British Protectorate had already been established (1893) over 
Uganda, the inland region opened out by Stanley’s exploration 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza 

Imperialism was rapidly gammg ground in Great Britain, and 
the French, who were extending then lule across the Sahaia, 
were solemnly warned against attemptmg to gam control of the 
uppei Nile (1895) The British in Egypt found that their 
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Becluianaland, between the Tiansvaal and Geiman South-west 
Afuca, and so to secure a load to the north 

He then set about the task of secuiing the land north of the 
Tiansvaal, where the Boeis weie already hying to obtain con¬ 
cessions fiom Lobengula, the King ot the Matabele In 1888 
the South African Company was chaitered to develop this region, 
and Its settlement was begun immediately. Trouble with the 
Matabele followed, and when they had been conqueied the 
Company took over the goveinment of then teriitoiy, to which 
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the name of Rhodesia was given (1894) About the same time 
settlement still further north was begun, in the tropical region, 
now known as Northern Rhodesia In Southern Rhodesia the 
rule of the Company lasted till 1923, when it was abolished, and 
the colony obtamed self-government 

THE JAMESON RAID 

The growth of British possessions in South Africa left the 
Boei Republics almost encircled by British teriitory, and this 
encouiaged the Uitlanders m the Tiansvaal to tiy to oveithiow 
the Kruger goveinment In this they had the sympathy of 
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Rhodes, who, <is Piunc Minister ot Cape Colony, as the contioi¬ 
ling influence of the South Afiican Company in Rhodesia, and 
as one of the gold-mining magnates ot the Rand, was the most 
important man in South Atiica. A plot was made toi a using 
in the Transvaal, which was to be suppoited by an invasion by 
the tioops ot the South Afiican Company on the noithei n boidei 
But the plan completely miscarried, and the using did not lake 
place When Rhodes’ associate, Di Jameson, lashly invaded 
the Tiansvaal with a small force of 500 tioopeis he was easily 
captured by the Boeis, and was handed ovei to the British 
government tor tiial 

This Jameson raid (1895) had disastioiis lesults It 
discredited Rhodes, and undid all that he had previously 
achieved in encouraging fiiendly lelations between English and 
Boeis It led the Boors of the Orange Free State, and of Cape 
Colony to sympathise with those of the Tiansvaal Also it placed 
the British govcininent in a false position Theie wcie suggestions 
that the Colonial Secretary, Mi. Chambeilain, had been awaie 
of the plan and these were not very elTectively lepudiated at tlie 
official enquiry into the incident 

The raid had a bad effect on lelations between England and 
Germany The Kaiser, who had already made a paiade of 
sympathy with the Boeis, now sent a telegram of congratulation 
to President Kiugei on the failuie of the raid This provoked 
stiong anti-Geiman feeling in England 

THE BOER WAR 

British opinion was divided on the subject of the 
Uitlandeis, but m 1899 the imperialist Colonial Secietaiy, 
Chambeilaui, answered then appeal for support He instructed 
Sir Alfred Milnci to open negotiations with President Kiugei 
to secure then admission to the citizenship of Transvaal When 
Kiuger leftised this, the British claim to suzerainty over the 
Boeis was again levived It was thought that Kiugei would 
certainly give way. and when he issued an ultimatum (1899) 
instead, he found the Biitish goveinment unpiepared for wax 
All Europe, and a section of opmion in Biitain sympathised with 
the small Boer state, against which all the weight ot Biitish power 
was being used But actually the Boers pioved to be foimidable 
opponents They weie well armed, and then tioops greatly 
outnumbeied the British forces then available in South Africa. 
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The Oiangc Free State supported the Transvaal The 
Bntjsh, who had expected an easy victory, were outgeneralled, 
and disconcerted by the Boers i apid action Mafeking and Kim¬ 
berley were besieged, and an invasion of Natal was followed by 
the siege of Ladysmith The Biitish suffered various reverses, 
and Buller was defeated at Colenso and Spion Kop The battles 
were not really impoitant, but they destroyed British assurance 
of rapid success, and created more national depression than now 
seems to be justified by the seriousness of the reverses 

The generals on the spot had faded to cope with the situation, 
so in 1900 Robeits and Kitchener were sent out with additional 
forces to take command Roberts saw that the best way to force 
the Boers to withdraw from British teiiitory was by a direct 
advance on the Orange Free State, which would threaten then 
communications This strategy lapidly proved successful A 
Boer aimy had to surrender to Kitchener at Paardeberg, and 
Kunberley and Ladysmith were relieved. Roberts took Bloem¬ 
fontein, the capital of the Orange Free State, and then invaded 
the Transvaal The relief of Mafeking, which had been 
defended by Colonel Baden-Powcll, caused gieat excitement in 
England In June Robeits entered Pietoiia, and the Transvaal 
was m British hands 

The Boer republics were now annexed, and the war seemed 
to be at an end But all over the country Boei nregulai forces, 
under Smuts, Botha, De Wet, and De La Rey, continued to lesist 
Their rapid movements and the wide aiea of country over which 
they ranged made it difficult for the British generals to deal with 
the situation Finally, Efitchener divided the country into 
sections by lines of blockhouses, and methodically cleared it 
The woik necessitated the burning of faims and the herding of 
Boer women and children in concentiation camps This manner 
of warfaie was inglorious and unpleasant, and made Great 
Biitain unpopular m Em ope It was not till 1902 that the Boers 
admitted defeat and the Peace of Veieenigmg was concluded 
If the struggle had been bitter, the peace terms were wise and 
moderate The Boeis acknowledged themselves to be British 
subjects, but then states were pioraised self-government, and the 
British government granted a sum of money to help in the 
restoration of the Boer farms that had been destroyed 

The Liberal government which came mto power in 1905 
immediately granted the self-government promised to the Boers 
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Though the measuie was denounced at the time as lash, it proved 
to be the basis of Anglo-Boer friendship. In 1909 the Union 
of South Afiica was established the states included in it bemg 
the Cape, the Tiansvaal, the Orange Free State, and Natal The 



Union was not federal like those of Canada and Australia, but 
a Parliamentary union like that of Gieat Biitain It settled 
the political problem of Enghshman and Boers in South Africa, 
but has left that of white men and natives still to be solved 







CHAPTER LIIl 

ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

CONDITIONS IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The nineteenth centuiy was a period of great and rapid 
changes. When it opened, England was still a mainly agricul¬ 
tural country, and the age of machinery was only begmnmg 
There were no railways, and traffic had to move along the roads 
There was no telegraph, gas for lighting, telephone, or electricity, 
and the postal service was too expensive to be used by poor 
people Ships were still built of wood and propelled by sails 
Local government was still in the hands of the squires in the 
country, and, as a rule, of a small body of the wealthier citizens 
m the towns Parliament was controlled by the aiistocracy, and 
most people had no voice in its election There was no police 
force, so riots were frequent, and there was no means of dealmg 
with them except by summoning the aid of the local militia. The 
criminal code was so harsh that people were still hanged or 
transported for small offences The eighteenth century view that 
there was a divine, or natural, order m society as it existed, that 
It was the business of the poor to be content with their lot, still 
persisted It was thought that all reforming movements tended 
to upheavals like the Fiench Revolution, and to general anarchy 
But industrial changes, which gave poor men a chance of mabng 
a fortune, weie already upsetting this comfortable attitude, and 
paving the way for nineteenth-century individualism 

FARMING AND REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS 

In the nineteenth century the process of enclosmg the common 
land for farms, and so turning England from a land of open fields 
into one of hedges continued and was practically completed 
The work of the eighteenth-century pioneers in stock-breeding 
had taught farmeis the value of pedigree sheep and cattle, so the 
standard of flocks and herds continued to improve Farming 
had become altogether more scientific More efficient methods 
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ol diamage wcic used, and aiUficial maiuiies vvcie employed, in 
addition to the old lotation of ciops, to keep the land feitde 
Scientific farming meant that the faunei had to invest more 
money m his land and his live stock The laige farmer with 
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capital had a great advantage over the man with a small farm 
and little spare money, especially as puces varied, and small 
farmers were often luined by a fall m the value of their crops 
In the first pait of the century improved methods did not bring 
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great piospeiity to faimmg But they secured an increase in the 
amount of tood giown, and so provided for the rapidly increasing 
population. 

Until 1846 the Corn Laws protected English farming from 
foreign competition, and it was predicted that their repeal would 
rum agriculture In the fifties and sixties this prophecy proved 
incorrect, and agriculture was more flourishing than before But 
during tins period the supply of foieign wheat was restricted 
first by the war with Russia m the Crimea, and then by the 
Ameiican Civil War In the seventies and eighties the importa¬ 
tion of wheat from America, and the opening out of the Canadian 
prairies exposed British farmers to disastrous competition The 
price of wheat fell, and sheep and cattle beeame more profitable 
than corn, so much wheatland was put under glass In the 
eighties and nineties the import of beef from the Argentine and 
of mutton from New Zealand and Australia exposed the farmer 
to yet anothei foim of competition, and so revived the arguments 
for the protection of agriculture 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS- VILLAGE LIFE 

Duimg the eighteenth century the condition of taim labourers 
had become worse, and, in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, enclosures and improved methods of faim- 
ing led to the disappearance of the small independent cultivators, 
the yeomen, who had played an impoitant part m English 
country life This left country people divided into the com¬ 
paratively prosperous farmers and the labourers, whose 
condition at the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
wretched. Labourers’ wages were so low that they were 
regularly supplemented by pooi relief The result was both to 
pauperise the labourer, and to burden the farmer with a heavy 
poor rate 

The Poor Law (1834), by stopping outdoor relief to the 
able-bodied, ended pauperisation, but left the labourer with no 
refuge but the work-house, when old oi out of work. The result 
of wretched conditions was that the country worker either drifted 
to the towns or became an unskilled worker in railway construc¬ 
tion, and as faun labourers became scarcer, they were better 
paid. In the last half of the century their wages were about 
twelve or thirteen shillings a week In 1883 they obtained votes. 
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and so weie better able to call the attention ot the government to 
their grievances 

The nineteenth centiiiy saw a decline in the importance of 
village life, and a great change m local mstitutions At the 
beginning of the century the village was still a rather independent 
community, usually with its squire and cletgyman, as magistiatcs 
in contiol of local affaiis, and with its cottage mdustiies of spin¬ 
ning, weaving, and knitting With the incieascd use ot 
machmeiy it lost its manufactures, and village people became 
altogether dependent on their agiicultural eainmgs But ui the 
countiy local government remained undei the contiol of the 
magistiates till the County Councils Act (1888) and the Parish 
Councils Act (1894) placed it m the hands of icpresentative 
bodies. 

MECHANISATION OF INDUSTRY PUBLIC HEALTH 

During the nineteenth century England was transfoimed from 
an agricultuial countiy into an industiial one The use of 
machinery and steam power m manufacture made it necessaiy 
for workers to be gathered into factories, instead of cairymg on 
theu occupation in small workshops, or in their own cottages 
Industry became less widely spiead ovei the countryside, and 
moie concentiated in towns, which grew rapidly as houses were 
hastily built to accommodate the people who flocked there. In 
the past the poor had always lived under bad and msanitary 
conditions, both in towns and m many of the country cottages 
The streets of new houses lun up by speculative builders m the 
new industrial centres were jeiry-built. unattiactive, and crowded 

Often the whole condition of the town was bad Working 
class areas weie undiamed, had no water supply, and no arrange¬ 
ments foi collecting refuse, which was thrown into the streets 
The result of such conditions was epidemics of typhoid and 
cholera, and a high death-rate In the middle of the century 
a Public Health Act was passed (1848), which was a first step 
towards later measures for the improvement of sanitation and 
housing 

The industry in which machinery most lapidly replaced 
handwork was the cotton manufacture, which had had its begin- 
nmgs in the eighteenth century and was still young and 
progressive The older and more conservative woollen trade 
was more slow to adopt the new machines, and hand-weaving 
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Wcis not supcibcdecl by powei looms till the middle oi the 
nineteenth century. When machinciy came into geneial use and 
was made of u'on instead of wood, the iron trade became more 
and moie important Railway construction cieated a great 
demand for iron, machines weie invented to make other 
machines, and the modern engineeimg industries were created 
In the second half of the century steel began to replace iron after 
the discovery of the Bessemer process. The maiket for coal 
increased, as it was needed for iion-smelting and steam power. 


RAILWAYS AND STEAMSHIPS 

While goods still had to be earned fioni one place to another 
by road, canals, and sailing ships, the slowness of the means of 
Lranspoit was a check on pioduction, foi it is useless to produce 
more goods than can be removed to then markets for sale The 
earliest railways built were shoit stretches of lines along which 
heavy goods could be drawn in wagons by horses These were 
used before the end of the eighteenth century, and, at the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth a steam locomotive was constiucted by 
a Cornish engineer Soon afterwards George Stephenson began 
to expeument m the constiuction of engines In 1825 railways 
as we know them began with the building of a line between 
Stockton and Daihngton, on which locomotive engines were used 
and passengers cairied In 1830 the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway was opened, and Stephenson’s “ Rocket,” by showing 
that a tram could be drawn at a speed of thirty-six miles an hour, 
proved that the railway promised a rapidity of transport that had 
nevei been known before 

At first the new invention had been regarded with the 
suspicion and dislike which new things are apt to arouse But, 
once Its worth had been firmly established, the expansion of the 
railway system over the country was rapid In the forties there 
was a great boom in railway stock, and a disastrous period of 
speculation, duiing which company promoters fleeced investors 
so badly that there was a financial crisis, and a tempoiary check 
to railway construction. 

Steamships appeared before railways and were used on both 
American and English rivers m the earlier years of the nineteenth 
century In 1819 an Amencan-built ship, the “Savannah” 
crossed the Atlantic, partly under steam In 1827 the 
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“ Cuiacoa,” built in Dover, crossed entirely under steam from 
Rotterdam to the West Indies At the same time non ships were 
beginning to be built, and m 1843 paddle wheels were replaced 
by scjews In 1845 the Cunard Company had begun a regulai 
service acioss the Atlantic But it was not till the seventies 
that steamships began to be built with a high tonnage, and m 
considerable numbers, and to replace sailing vessels 



The “Savannah,” the Fmsi Steam Ship to Cross 
THE Atlantic (1819) 

Owing to shortage of fuel part of the “Savannah’s” 
voyage was accomplished under sails The fiist ship 
to cross the Atlantic entirely under steam was the 
“Royal William” m 1833 


Scientilic discoveries and inventions appeared rapidly in the 
later yeais of the century In 1876 the telephone was invented 
The dynamo, the turbine, and the mlernal combustion engine 
weie mvented, and the fiist motor car was constructed (1887) 
Chemical research began to be applied to industry. Biological 
research levolutiomsed the treatment of diseases. The industrial 
revolution that brought machinery, steam power, factories, 
railways, and large towns, was followed by a scientific levoliition 
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FREE TRADE AND FREE COMPETITION 

In the nineteenth century things altered more rapidly than 
ever before The industrial ehanges meant that people had to 
grow used to new methods of woik and new ways of life. The 
eighteenth eentury respect for the established order of things 
began to be replaced by beliefs in change and “ progress,” and a 
great impatience of anything that seemed to hamper the business 
of making money Most people were eager to accept any political 
01 economic doctrine that seemed to remove restrictions Free 
trade, which m the eighteenth century had been advocated by 
Adam Smith and had had the support of statesmen like Pitt, m 
the nineteenth century became triumphant, and with it the idea 
of free competition at home 

The national philosophy of the middle pait of the centuiy was 
that of Jeremy Bentham, who taught that every man knew what 
was best for hunself and ought to be left as fiee as possible to 
obtam It The rising manufacturers weie felt to be at once 
making their own fortunes and increasing the prospeiily of the 
country It was thought that national mterests weie best served 
by leaving them free to do so Government regulation or inter¬ 
ference was denounced, and it was argued that the work of 
governments was only to keep the peace and order which trade 
needed for its development. Bentham also taught that all 
institutions should be judged by their usefulness, and that what 
was bad oi mefficient should be swept away without respect for 
Its antiquity or dignity This teachmg helped to inspire many 
nmeteenth century reforms of national and local government 

The nineteenth century belief that the state should not interfere 
with the private business of the individual was based on a sturdy 
respect for libeity and a genuine belief that fiee competition was 
good for the nation as a whole But it neglected the fact that a 
great part of the population lacked the power to secure fair 
treatment for themselves, and could be mercilessly exploited if 
they had no state protection It caused opposition to the Fac¬ 
tory Acts, to efforts to enforce decent and safe conditions of 
work, and to combinations of workmen to secuie fair wages All 
these things weie denounced as interfeience with free bargaining 
between master and man 

But in the second half of the century John Stuart Mill, while 
still upholding individualism, drew a distinction between 
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interference with a man’s private affairs, and inteiference with 
his affairs when they concerned othei people The opposition 
to state intervention was weakened, and Parliament was already 
making provision for the regulation of public health, sanitation, 
and conations of work 

This changed attitude arose partly because industrial 
conditions were growing so complicated that it was no longer 
easy for a man to thiive by his own efforts alone As people 
learnt to combine, belief in individualism became weaker 
Companies began to take the place of private businesses 
Instead of believing m free competition business firms began to 
make agreements with each other for the regulation of prices and 
to secure ]oint control of raw material 


CO-OPERATIVE AND TRADE UNION MOVEMENTS 

At the same time the workers were learning to combine, and 
the co-operative and tiade unionist movements developed The 
first co-opeiativc society was the “ Pioneer Society,” established 
at Rochdale in 1844 The movement giew rapidly, and by 1864 
there were so many local co-opciative stoies that a “ Co-opera¬ 
tive Wholesale Society ” was formed By 1903 the membership 
of the British Co-operative Societies was two millions 
Co-operation is an effoit of the people who buy and use goods 
to combine to manutactuie and sell what they require, profits 
being returned to the consumei in the toim of dividends 

The earlier efforts to form trade unions failed, not only 
because of the laws against such combinations, but because they 
were too wide and visionaiy m then conceptions, and not suffi¬ 
ciently practical But m 1851 the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers set the example of a well-organised union formed for 
the benefit of a single hade It had definite objects, financial 
benefits foi its members, and a system of organised contributions 
which made it able to command a good deal of money Unions 
on this model were formed in other trades, while the whole 
movement fell under the control of a small council of leaders 
m London, who gave it a common policy 

As the unions gained ground they aroused a great deal of 
hostility The idea that such organisations were necessarily 
revolution aiy and dangerous was not dead People were not 
quick to distinguish between the new, well-organised, moderate 
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unions, and the small, badly-oiganiscd and violent ones that still 
existed Moreover it was doiibtliil whcthei such organisations 
were permitted by law In 1867 the High Court decided that 
trade unions were illegal bodies, with no power to prosecute 
dishonest officials who appiopiiatcd then funds 

The hist Trade Union Congress was held to agitate lor an 
improvement of the position In 1871 Gladstone’s government 
made the unions legal, but at the same time restricted then action 
in trade disputes till they were unable to bung any pressure to 
bear on employers But since the ReCoim Act of 1867 had given 
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votes to the skilled workers m towns, union members had a good 
deal of political influence In 1875 Disraeli legalised peaceful 
picketmg that is peaceable attempts to stop workers from going 
to work during a stiikc 

The position of the unions was now established and as the 
century advanced they learnt to rely less upon strikes, which did 
not always prove successful, and more upon negotiation They 
also began to concern themselves less exclusively with the inter¬ 
ests of their own trade, and to pay more attention to the whole 
situation of the woiking class and to the organisation of the 
unskilled labourer 

II or D , III ri 
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During the eighties and nineties socialism was taking root m 
England. The Fabian Society (1883) advocated a gradual move¬ 
ment towards the state ownership of mines, railways, banks, and 
the means of pioduction This movement at first attiacted 
middle-class intellectuals rathei than workers The unions wei e 
at flist content to attempt impiovement of the conditions of then 
members without adopting a political programme for the re¬ 
organisation of the state At first their representatives in 
Parliament were in close alliance with the Liberal paity, and it 
was not till the end of the century that the Labour party appeared 

EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 

The nineteenth century gave England a system of elementaiy 
schools, and so secured that everyone should receive some 
measure of education In the sixties higher education received 
attention. The old grammar schools, which had provided the 
secondary education of the country, were lefoimed and made 
efficient The universities widened the scope of then teaching 
and revised their examination system. The foundation of the 
modem universities was begun by the grant ot a charter to the 
University of London in 1835 

The re-organisation of education was one of the many signs 
that people were no longer content to leave old institutions in 
the decay into which many of them had fallen There was. of 
course, a great deal of opposition to the changes of the century, 
and especially to the new, and to many people shocking, ideas 
that it produced It was a time when science advanced lapidly 
and became less and less the domain of theorists, and more and 
more applied to the things of everyday life. Chemistry, geology, 
and biology were all progressing, and scientific theory began to 
challenge established ways of thought, and to come in conflict 
with the lehgious beliefs of many people 

Scientists argued that the earth developed slowly through long 
ages, and that plants, animals, and men, as we know them now, 
weie the result of a long period of gradual evolution, not of a 
single act of creation This theory of evolution horrified many 
religious people It seemed to challenge their beliefs, especially 
as it was at first held that the process of natural development 
had been guided by the effects of circumstances, the “ survival 
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of the fittest,” and not according to any fixed plan that suggested 
the intervention of a higher powei 

Devout people weie greatly troubled, many of them 
underwent long personal struggles in the eiloit to leconcile then 
religious beliefs and the new ideas. Others denounced the 
scientists as atheists There were quarrels between friends and 
in families, and a period of hostility between science and religion. 
This lasted to the end of the century, when the scientists were 
acquiring a less mechanical view of the universe, and most 
religious bodies began to be less opposed to the idea of 
evolution 


RELIGION 

The nineteenth century was very interested in leligious 
questions The eighteenth centuiy had been philosophical and 
indifferent, but the rise of Methodism and Evangelicanism had 
revived leligious enthusiasm With it quarrels between religious 
sects began again Both the religious and the philosophers com- 
bmed to teach a more humane attitude towards the sufferings of 
other people This helped to procure such reforms as the 
abolition of slavery, and the inteiest of philanthropists in better¬ 
ing working class conditions by the earlier Factoiy Acts 

It was the revival of interest in religion that made the quarrels 
between religion and science so bitter It also produced 
divisions in the Chuich of England, a great hostility to Roman 
Catholics, and a vigorous growth of the Nonconformist bodies 
It IS difficult now to understand the hostility of both eighteenth 
and nineteenth century England to the Roman Catholics A 
firm stand was made before they were permitted to vote, to sit 
in Parliament, to enter the Universities, and to share in the 
ordinary rights of citizens Great excitement was aroused when 
the Pope appointed Roman Catholic bishops for England in the 
middle of the nineteenth century 

In spite of strong ichgioiis fcelmg and prejudice, nineteenth 
century individualisin and love of liberty were opposed to 
attempts to interfere with people’s rehgious beliefs. The century 
saw the removal of religious disabilities, and the adoption of the 
prmciple that people ought to be free to believe what they chose. 
The same individualism favoured the giowth of the Nonconform¬ 
ist churches, though the tendency to quarrel over points of belief, 
organisation, and custom helped to split them into many bodies 
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The Church showed a similar tendency to quairel over dogmas 
and shades of opinion The century pioduced the Oxford 
Movement and the Anglo-Catholics, who disliked Protestantism 
without wishing to unite the English and Roman Churches 
They argued that Elizabeth’s Thirtymine Articles really 
re-afSimed doctrmes of the early Church, of which the Church of 
England was the true representative in belief and ritual 

The Oxford Movement was regarded with suspicion by the 
other Protestant sects, who saw in it a step towards Roman 
Catholicism But it became associated with the old High Church 
party, and the Anglo-Catholics remain an important body m 
the Chuich of England They were vigorously opposed by the 
Low Churchmen, or Evangelicals, who based their belief on the 
Bible, rather than on the traditional teaching of the Church In 
their attachment to the version of cieation given in the Book of 
Genesis, the Evangelicals became the most bitter opponents of 
the scientific views on evolution. But as it came to be seen that 
the advance of science did not necessarily mean the destuiction 
of leligion, the Broad Churchmen, oi Modernists aiose, who weie 
willing to revise some of the old beliefs in accordance with new 
discoveries 

The nineteenth century lacked the polish and clearness of mind 
of the eighteenth, but, m spite of the evils and suffering that 
accompanied rapid industrial development it was less brutal and 
indifferent It was the age of the decline of the aristocracy, and 
the predominance of a wealthy, middle class which admired 
success, diligence, and respectability The world was changing 
so quickly, and the changes were so unlike anything known 
befoie that it was inevitable that there should be a great deal 
of misery and distress and much that can be criticised But, in 
criticismg, it is easy to overlook the tremendous energy and 
adaptability that was displayed 



CHAPTER LIV 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS TO 1914 

PARTY GOVERNMENT AFTER GLADSTONE 

The period of Gladstone and Disraeli had shown English 
party government at its best. Disraeli had rescued the Conser¬ 
vatives from the plight in which they had been left by the split 
that followed the lepeal of the Corn Laws He had taught them 
to abandon Protection and to accept fiee trade as the policy 
desired by the countiy He had peisuadcd them to adopt his 
policy of Tory democracy, and to appeal to the new working 
class electorate by measures for sanitation and housing, which 
the Libeials could not undertake because of their opposition to 
state interference He had also given his party a new policy of 
imperialism that appealed to commercial interests. By these 
means he left it no longer the paity of the landowners alone, but 
with a definite appeal to working class and financial mterests. 

While Disraeli was adaptmg Conservatism to fit new 
conditions, Gladstone was completing the transformation of the 
Liberal party, begun by Cobden and Bright, fiom the aristocratic 
Whiggery of the champions of the first Reform Bill to the creed 
of “ peace, retrenchment, and refoim ” that appealed to the 
manufacturers and the working class His party letained the 
popularity which it had had smce the fall of Peel, but Disraeli 
had brought the Conservatives into favour with the country 
agam, so neither Liberal nor Conservative stayed in powei for an 
immoderate length of time. Both had an active policy, and 
each was an energetic ciitic of the other Under the stimulus 
of their rivalry important measures weie passed. But in 1886 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill split the Liberal paity. Its 
opponents, Chamberlain and the Whig section of the Liberals 
led by Lord Harlington, joined the Conservatives to form a 
Unionist party m opposition to the Home Rulers The result 
was a long period of Conservative government, followed by years 
of Liberal rule, which lasted till the adoption of Coalition 
government during the War 
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CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT OF LORD SALISBURY 

Loid Salisbury, who had succeeded Disiaeh m the leadership 
of the Conservative party, came into office foi the second time 
on the fall of Gladstone in 1886 Except foi thiee years of 
Liberal government (1892-1895), the Conseivalives lemained 
in power until 1905. first undei the premieiship of Lord Salisbury 
(1886-1892 and 1895-1902) and then, after his death iindei 
that of his nephew, Balfour (1902-1905) Loid Salisbmy was 
moie inteiested in foreign than home affairs He was a cautious, 
though able statesman, with a keen brain, a strong sense of 
humour, and a certain detachment of outlook that kept him 
aloof from popular enthusiasms He was mistiustlul of 
democratic and reforming eagerness He believed that modern 
conditions were too complicated to be lightly mteifered with, 
and was inclined to see wisdom m a policy of leaving things 
alone. Nevertheless his ministiy levolutionised local govern¬ 
ment by the County Councils Act (1888), which took local 
government out of the hands of the justices of the peace, and 
handed it over to elective councils in the Counties and County 
Boroughs In 1894 Urban and Rural District Councils were 
created The functions of these councils rapidly increased, and 
they took control of lightmg, sanitation, and a great many other 
services in their areas 

The Liberal inteival in this period of Conservative rule was 
occupied by the last ministry of Gladstone (1892-1894), whose 
efforts to persuade the country to grant Home Rule to Ireland 
might have succeeded except foi the Parnell Divorce scandal 
(1890), and the split in the Irish paity which followed it After 
the defeat of the Home Rule Bill (1894), Gladstone letired, and 
aftei the short ministry of Lord Rosebeiy (1894-5), the Liberal 
parly, haiassed by the quairels of its leaders, Rosebery, Sir 
William Harcourt, and Loid Morley, none of whom was satisfied 
to accept the other’s piedommance, was once moie out of office 

BALFOUR AND EDUCATION 

Lord Salisbury’s last ministry (1895-1902), at the end of 
which occurred the death ol Queen Victoria, was too completely 
occupied by South African problems (the Jameson raid, and the 
Boer War) to have much tmie to spare for home affairs But 
when the war was ended, an exciting period in home politics 
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began On Lord Salisbury’s death, Balfour had become Piimc 
Minister (1902-1905), and he had to manage a party which 
contained both rigid Conseivatives, and Libeial Unionists like 
Joseph Chamberlain 

Chambeilam had left the Libeial party over the question of 
Home Rule He had been an advanced Radical, his energy, so 
far occupied by his imperialist policy as Colonial Secietary, was 
now free to spend itself m agitating once more foi changes at 
home Balfoui himself was an aiistrociat, and philosopher, and 
d man of wide cultuie He was too bioad-minded not to be open 
to new ideas, and was quite energetic enough to adopt a firm 
policy and put it into piactice, as he had shown when Secietaiy 
for Ireland But he had much of the rathei cynical detachment 
of his uncle, Lord Salisbuiy, and was not inclined to commit 
himself too deeply to any cause He was a brilliant debater and 
party manager, but his subtlety and lack of enthusiasm were 
inclined to puzzle the public, who preferied more dowmight 
politicians The combination of Balfoui and Chambeilam had 
startling effects on the histoiy of the Conscivative paity 

In 1902 the Balfour government aroused the opposition of 
Nonconformists by passing an Education Act which they thought 
unduly favourable to the Church County and Borough 
Councils now existing for local government, the School Boards 
established by the Education Act of 1870 seemed no longer 
necessary They weie abolished and leplaced by Education 
Committees of the County and Borough Councils These 
authorities were to provide for the maintenance of the elementary 
schools, and among others for the “ Church,” or ‘‘ National ” 
Schools provided by the Church of England Nonconfoiraists 
raised an outcry against paymg rates foi the mamtenance of 
schools which belonged to another religious denomination 
Many adopted a policy of passive resistance, and let their goods 
be sold up rather than pay the rates The Act also empowered 
the Education Committees to provide secondary as well as 
elementaiy education 


CHAMBERLAIN AND TARIFF REFORM 

Before long another, and more important controversy arose 
Biitish industries were suffering fiom the effects of foreign com¬ 
petition, and Chamberlain boldly proposed the abandonment of 
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tiec Hade and the adoption ot piotective tariffs. The effect of 
this was staitling Free trade had triumphed in England when 
Cobden and Blight secured the repeal of the Com Laws (1846), 
and smee that time its wisdom had not been seriously challenged. 
The British held it to be one of the chief causes of then 
prosperity, and had confidently expected that other nations would 
see Its advantages and adopt it too 

But foreigners argued that Biitish commercial supremacy in 
the nineteenth century was due not to free trade, but to lack 
of effective competition. that she had had the advantage of bemg 
the first nation to become industrialised They did not intend 
to lemam dependent on Britain foi manufactuicd goods, while 
she used them as sources of food and raw material. They 
wanted to build up industries of their own, and used tariffs to 
protect them from destructive competition, while they were still 
developing At the beginning of the twentieth century the cotton, 
iron, and steel industiies were already suffering from foieign 
competition Chamberlain argued that fiee trade was out-of- 
date, that the growing industiiahsation of the world made a new 
policy necessary, and that British industries ought to be protec¬ 
ted His vigorous imperialism also made him welcome tariffs 
as a means of giving preference to colonial tiade, and so binding 
the empire together 

Chamberlain was accustomed to taking a line of his own 
without much icspect for the prejudices of his colleagues. As a 
Liberal, he had startled the moderates by the extreme radicalism 
of the measures which he demanded. As a Unionist Colonial 
Secretary he had adopted a policy of vigorous imperialism m 
Africa, which had aroused much opposition at home He now 
put forward his policies of Tariff Reform and Imperial Preference 
without regard for the fact that many of his fellow-ministcis were 
convinced Free Traders 

The lesult of the new campaign was to split the Unionist 
party, and to bung the Liberals back to power until the Great 
War This result was postponed foi almost two years by the 
ingenuity of Balfour Fiee-trading ministers resigned in piotest 
against Mr Chamberlain’s policy, and Mr Chamberlain himself 
resigned m order to be free to conduct an independent crusade 
throughout the country (1903), but Balfour remained in office 
He refused to declare for oi agamst tariff reform, and used 
ingenious political tactics to keep his party m power 
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Chamberlain’s energy and organising ability obtained a good 
deal of public support for his policy But his campaign failed 
because imperial piefeience would have involved taxes on food, 
and so sent up the cost of living His opponents made good use 
of the big, and little loaf in their piopaganda The Unionist 
party was split into Free Tiadeis and Protectionists, and 
Ballour’s position finally became so impossible that he resigned 
(1905). The Liberals came mto power under the premieiship 
of Campbell-Bannerman, and the Conservative party, torn by 
Its own disagreements, remained out of office for yeais In 
1906 a stroke made Mi Chambeilam unable to take part in 
public affairs, and in 1911 Balfour was succeeded as leader of 
the Conservatives by Bonar Law 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S LIBERAL MINISTRY 

The Liberal ministries of Sii Hemy Campbell-Bannerman 
(1905-1908) and of Asquith (1908-1915) had large majoiities 
Not only weie the Conservatives split over the Tariff Reform 
question, but the lush were again pressing their demand for 
Home Rule, and the Nonconformists had been aroused by the 
Education Act of 1902 All these factors helped to brmg m a 
period of Liberal government, for the Liberals were uncom¬ 
promising Free Traders, they retained the Gladstone tradition 
of a Home Rule policy, and Libeialism and Nonconformity had 
always tended to go together. Moreover the removal of 
Chamberlam from politics (1906) lost the Conservatives their 
most progressive leader Balfour was not sufficiently downiight 
for the Biitish public, which is inclined to mistrust too much 
cleverness They were tired of the ingenuity and subtlety with 
which he steered a couise between the TaiifE Reformers and 
Flee Traders of his party, and wanted him to declaie openly for 
one side or the other They contiasted his elusive tactics with 
the uncompromising honesty of the Libeial leadei, Campbell- 
Bannerman 

Sir Henry Campbell-Banneiman had won the lespect even of 
those who did not agree with him by the fiimness with which 
he had expressed and stood by his opinions during the Boei 
War, and had earned the confidence of the country as a singulaily 
honest man While he was in office the ability which he dis¬ 
played both in countering the brilliant attacks of Mr Balfour 
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on his policy, and in the seltlement of the question of South 
African government, which was his greatest achievement, 
astonished his party The Libeials had been inclined to under- 
late his capacity, and had wished him, as Prime Minister, to 
retire to the House of Lords, and to leave the management ot 
the Commons to Asquith, who became Prime Minister aftei 
Campbell-Banneiman’s death (1908) 

LIBERAL OPINIONS AND POLICY 

Besides Asquith, the Liberal party had a number of talented 
men among its leaders Loid Morley, Sir Edward Grey, who 
was to become celebiated as Foreign Secretary, Haldane, who 
carried out an important work of re-oiganisation at the War 
Office, Ml Winston Chuichill, and Mr. Lloyd George, who 
became famous as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Asquith 
mimstiy But in spite of its talents and its majority m the 
Commons, the Liberal ministry had to face many difficulties, not 
the least being differences in the opinions ot its own members 

Under the leadership of Gladstone the Liberals had been 
definitely a “ peace party,” but they also inherited the Palmer- 
stoman tradition of an energetic foreign policy, and under the 
influence of the imperialism of the eighties and nineties many 
ot them had become impei lahsts The Boer War had shown a 
definite Liberal “ split ” on colonial policy Liberal imperialists 
like Asquith and Grey supported the war, while Liberal pacifists 
like Campbell-Banneiraan and Mr Lloyd George denounced it 
This difference in attitude to foreign affairs continued, and there 
was some trouble in reconciling those leaders who wanted a 
pacific policy and a reduction of armaments, and those who 
wanted to build moie battleships in order to meet the growing 
menace of the German fleet 

Ireland piesented an even more difficult problem Attempts 
to satisfy the Irish Nationalists by a Home Rule Bill were met 
by the stubborn resistance of Ulster under Loid Caison and 
F E Smith, afterwards Lord Birkenhead It is interesting to 
remember that, when the Great Wai broke out, the attention ot 
the English public was concentrated not on foreign affans, but 
on the serious state of things that existed in Ii eland, and the 
possibility of a civil wai there 

The Liberals had also to encounter the mistrust and alarm 
caused by the advanced views of some of their leaders. 
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Liberalism was changing its chaiactci Thioughuut the nine¬ 
teenth centuiy one of the most cheushed Libeial pimciples had 
been opposition to state intcifeicnce The legislation of the 
seventies for sanitation, housing, and factory legulations, had 
been the product of Disraeli’s Tory democracy, and much 
criticised by his Liberal opponents When, in his Radical days, 
Mr Chamberlain had advocated taxation of the rich to provide 
social services, and had demanded the abolition of the House of 
Loids the moderates of his own party had been shocked But 
since then Radical doctrines had been gaming suppoit among 
the Liberals, and the Libeial goveinmcnts of the eaily twentieth 
century abandoned the piinciple of non-mteiference It passed 
measures for the provision of various social services by the state, 
imposed taxes on the rich to provide money tor these services, 
and, because of its opposition to then policy, undeitook the 
“ reform ” of the House of Lords 

THE STRUGGLE WITH THE HOUSE Ob LORDS 

The origin of the struggle with the House of Lords lay in the 
conviction of the peers that the Liberal leaders were dangerous 
extremists This led them to make a determined resistance to 
important Liberal measuies The Liberals became discontented 
with the existing situation They argued that appeals to the 
country became useless if a Liberal majority in the Commons 
was to have its measuies continually amended or rejected by a 
Conservative House of Lords Probably things would have 
settled down again it the Lords had not gone beyond then con¬ 
stitutional rights by rejecting a Liberal budget It was contrary 
to constitutional practice for the Lords to amend or reject money 
bills, since national finance was regarded as the business of the 
Commons 

This particular Budget (1909), brought forward by Lloyd 
George, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Asquith 
government, was disliked by the Lords because it embodied the 
principle of taxing the rich to provide social services Com¬ 
petition with the Germans in fleet-building was making armament 
expenditure heavy, so, if the government were to carry out its 
plans for national insurance and otlier services, new taxes would 
be necessary Lloyd Geoige proposed to raise the necessary 
additional revenue by increased death duties, “ super-tax ” on 
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incomes of more than £5,000 a year, and by the taxation of 
mcieased land values This last meant that in areas wheie the 
value of land had risen because of the growth of towns, mdustrial 
developments, or other causes, the government proposed to 
take a fifth of this “ unearned mcrement,” when the land was 
sold or passed, by death, to a new owner 

These proposals roused a great outcry, not so much because 
of the money involved, as because they raised the whole question 
of government taxation of wealth and interference with property 
lights The Conservative leaders encouraged the Lords to take 
the drastic step of rejecting the budget, and the Liberal leaders 
appealed to the country The electors showed no great interest 
in the question of the reform of the Loids, and as other issues 
wcie raised at the election and the Liberals obtained only a very 
small majority, the countiy could not be said to have given a 
decisive verdict Nevertheless the Liberals decided to pioceed 
with then policy of reducing the power of the Lords, and the 
Parliament Act of 1911 was the result 

This Act could scarcely have been passed if the new King, 
George V, who had come to the thione on the death of Edward 
VII (1910) had not promised that, if the Lords rejected it, he 
would create enough new peers to carry it through their House 
When they learnt this, the Lords gave way and accepted the Bill 
The new Act restored the old constitutional rule that the Lords 
were unable to reject a Money Bill It also reduced their power 
to reject other Public Bills, passed by the Commons, to a 
“ suspensory veto,” which delayed the passing of a measure tor 
two years This reduced the House of Lords to a secondary 
place m the constitution, but the power of holding up legislation 
still proved to be of political importance The Act also reduced 
the maximum duration of a Parliament from seven to five years 
It made possible the passage of an Act for the Disestablishment 
of the Welsh Church, which had been twice rejected by the 
Lords (1914) 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

Having abandoned the principle of non-interference by the 
state the Liberals produced some important social legislation, 
closely connected with the name of Lloyd George Old Age 
Pensions were granted (1908), a pensions of 5/- a week bemg 
allowed to persons over seventy Elcmentaiy schools were to 
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be medically inspected, and education authorities weie 
empowered to provide meals for poor childicn Acts toi housing 
and town-plannmg, and foi the piovision of allotments weie a 
step forwaid in policies that had been championed both by 
Disraeli and by Joseph Chambeilain, and that have been earned 
further since the wai The working houis of mincis were restric¬ 
ted to eight houis a day, and Trade Boards weie established to 
settle wages in underpaid industries Workmen were given the 
right to compensation for injuries sustained during then work 
In 1911 the National Health Insuiance Act piovided compulsory 
insurance ot workers against sickness. 

It IS difficult to realise how these measuies staitlcd a nation 
unused to state inteiferencc with then individual concerns, and 
how deeply they weie lesented The lesentmcnt took many 
forms and had many causes A gieat deal was said about the 
irksome necessity of stamp-licking which the national health 
msuiance imposed upon cmployeis Where seivants had 
received care dining sickness from then employers, they 
grumbled at being tinned over to the caie of the state Pensions 
were rejected by some old people as a form ol pauperisation 
There was a great outciy about taxation and extravagance. 
Then all these protests were tempoiaiily overwhelmed by 
national preoccupation with the war, and when peace came, 
people were already used to the new measuies, and much more 
sweeping ones were passed So, in the excitement and stress 
of the war, the mdividualism of the nineteenth century was 
swamped, and “ paternal legislation ” by the state became 
accepted as a part of the natuial order of things 

TRADE UNIONISM AND THE LABOUR PARTY 

The peiiod befoie the wai was one of strikes and of industrial 
discontent. The social legislation that was being passed had not 
been in existence long enough tor its eftects to be felt. Trade 
unionism had received a check at the beginning of the century, 
and once more felt that il was fighting to maintain its position 
In Parliament the Labour party was not yet strong enough to 
offer its supporters the hope of getting what they wanted by 
new legislation instead of by stiikes and direct action 

In 1901, m the Taff Vale Case, Trade Unions had been 
adjudged liable to pay damages foi acts committed by their 
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members dm mg a strike This made it possible that a union, 
m a stiike, might have its funds drained away In 1906 this 
state of affairs was altered by the Trades Disputes Act which 
exempted unions fiom responsibility tor the actions of 
individuals 

In the nineteenth centuiy the Laboui members who 
lepresented trade unionism in Parliament were closely associated 
with the Liberals In 1906 a separate Labour party was formed, 
largely as a result of the Taff Vale ludgmcnt, which made the 
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unions feel the need of a political organisation which could state 
their case, and work foi legislative changes which they desired 
The new paity was mainly dependent on the unions for its funds, 
and in 1909 its future seemed threatened by the Osborne 
judgment, which declared it illegal to use trade union funds 
foi political purposes Temporarily the Labour party was 
weakened, for Labour members were seldom men who could 
affoid to sit in Parliament if they had no support beyond their 
own piivatc means But the check loused the unions to greater 
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mteiesl in political repieseiilation, and in 1910 foity Labour 
members were elected In 1911 the payment of membeis made 
the situation easier, but it was not until 1913 that unions were 
authorised to collect a separate, voluntaiy levy fioni their 
members foi political puiposes 

Before the war, theiefoie, the unions had an organised 
political party, and people had already learnt that then represen¬ 
tation m Parliament tended to diaw the woilcing-class movement 
to a piogiamme of orderly political change, and to lessen 
industrial friction But the Labour party was still small, and 
the idea of a Labour government had not yet come into piactical 
politics 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 

At the same time the Militant movement was making 
Women’s Suffrage one of the piominent questions of the day 
The latter part of the nineteenth century had seen the growth of 
a feminist movement, especially in education Women obtained 
the same type of education as men, and began to enter masculine 
piofessions and to demand an equal degree of freedom Then 
demand for votes had many sympathisers m both the Conserva¬ 
tive and the Liberal party, but both parties were divided on the 
subject, and refused to make it a part of their political pro¬ 
gramme Led by Mrs Pankhurst, the Militant Suffragettes 
determined to force politicians to attend to their wishes by a 
campaign of direct action They interrupted public meetings, 
mobbed politicians, smashed shop windows, and when sent to 
gaol for these outbreaks, went on hungei-strike 

Actually their violence lost much support in Parliament foi 
their movement, but it did advertise it widely, and greatly added 
to the numbei ot women who demanded the vote But the work 
done by women during the war had a greatei share in convincing 
public opinion that their demand for the fianchise was just, and 
it was not till after the war that it was granted In 1918 votes 
were given to women over thirty, and m 1928 women were placed 
on the same footing as men, receiving the vote at the age of 
twenty-one 


H Hi K III 
















CHAPTER LV 

CAUSES AND COURSE OF THE GREAT WAR 

GERMAN POLICY AFTER THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN 

WAR 

The principal cause of the Great Wai was the comineicial 
and tenitonal competition of Euiopean powers during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries The survival of certain 
giievances, especially m Alsace-Loiame, was also important 
The development of iival systems of alliance resulted m competi¬ 
tion in armaments All countries began to teel so unsafe that it 
became more and nioic difficult to settle international questions 
by peaceful negotiation In the end the poweis plunged into war 
because the rival gioups were each confident of victory 

After the post-Napoleonic attempt to manage European 
affairs by international Congiesses had failed, the European 
nations once more followed independent policies, and made 
temporary alliances But in 1870 when Bismarck took Alsace- 
Lorraine from France after the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71), 
he felt that he must expect lastmg French hostility, and must 
guard against French attempts to regam the lost provinces It 
then became the mam object of his foreign policy to keep France 
isolated and fiiendless in Europe and Germany the centre of a 
system of permanent alliances By skilful diplomacy he built 
up the Triple Alliance (1882) of Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
and also managed to keep Russia in alliance with Germany 

The rivalry of Austria and Russia in the Balkans made the 
game very difficult, foi Russia felt that Germany favoured 
Austrian mterests there After the fall of Bismarck no one else 
showed enough skill and cunnmg to maintain his system Russia 
broke away, and m 1896 made an alliance with France Thus 
the alliance system, which Bismaick had intended to maintam 
peace and German predominance, was tiansformed into two rival 
alliances based on Franco-German and Austro-Russian hostility 
The way was paved for competition m armaments and the 
development of an atmosphere of hostility and suspicion that 
finally led to war 
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While European nations were developing then hostile systems 
of alliance, they weie also engaged in a vigorous struggle for 
colonies The seventies, eighties, and nineties weie the period 
of the “sciamble tor Atiica.” It is inteiestmg to remember that 
the French were, at this time, the chief colonial rivals of England, 
and* there weie occasions when an Anglo-French war seemed 
likely. It IS also worth remembering that, in spite of much 
quarrelling, and of the rather aggressive attitude of the Germans, 
who were later m the field, the partition of Africa was settled by 
negotiation and agreement, and not by war 

Germany was late in taking part in the scramble foi colonies 
The pieces of Africa she had obtained in the eighties weie by 
no means the most desirable In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century she had rapidly become industrialised and she wanted 
markets for her goods, and sources from which she could obtain 
law material She also desired places to which her people could 
emigrate without becommg, as they did m Ameiica, the subjects 
of a foreign power. As the Kaiser expressed it, she wanted “ a 
place in the sun,” and when she attempted to secure one m Africa 
ot Asia she was certain to come into conflict with the interests 
of the other powers, and paiticularly of Great Biitain 

ANGLO-GERMAN NAVAL RIVALRY 

Britain and Geimany had a tradition of fiiendship behind 
them and were slow to become hostile to each other At the 
end of the nineteenth century when the British were beginning 
to feel then isolation and the possibility of attempts to seize 
some of their possessions, a German alliance seemed more 
probable than a French one An alliance was suggested by 
Chambeilain, but the sympathy of the German people with the 
Boers made it impossible After this, hostile feeling between the 
two countries grew rapidly The Geimans felt that they were 
handicapped in then commercial and colonial rivaliy with 
Britam, by British supremacy at sea, so they began to build a 
fleet to rival the British one A period of naval competition 
followed, durmg which the Biitish public came to be familiar 
with the idea of a German mvasion Loid Fishei, the re¬ 
organiser of the British navy transferred the mam fleet from the 
Mediterranean to the Noith Sea (1904), and predicted an Anglo- 
Geiman war 
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At the same time British statesmen were becoming alarmed 
at German policy in the Near East The Germans had planned 
a railway trom Berlin to Bagdad, with an extension to the head 
of the Peisian Gulf, and had obtained permission from tlie Sultan 
of Turkey to begin the building of it The Biitish disliked the 
establishment of Geimaii influence in Tuikey They saw with 
alaim a futuie m which Germany might replace Russia as tlien 
rival m Asia, and might even threaten the safety of India 
Under the stress of naval and eastern competition, feeling between 
England and Germany was steadily growing worse 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE 

Meanwhile, relations with Fiance weie becoming casiei In 
all paits of the globe France and England had been having 
colonial quarrels with each other, but the French withdrawal in 
the Fashoda crisis (1898) had left a favouiable impression Also 
the quaiiel between Russia and Japan made the French fear a 
German attack while their Russian ally was engaged m the Far 
East The Biitish Foreign Secietaiy, Loid Lansdowne, was 
glad to seize an opportunity to end the constant colonial quaiiels 
with Fiance But, though Biitam had already abandoned her 
traditional isolation by an Anglo-Japanese alliance, she was still 
unwilling to find herself tied to one of the two rival European 
alliances She would agree only to a loose “Entente,” not an 
alliance 

Biitain continued to regard the agreement as mainly a 
colonial one by which France abandoned her opposition to 
British policy in Egypt in return for British support of French 
policy m Morocco. But the European powers took the alliance 
more seriously than this, and regarded it as a sign that Great 
Britain had at last thrown in her lot with one of the rival 
European combinations When Sir Edward Grey became 
Foreign Secietary the understanding with Fiance giew closer 
In 1907 France’s ally, Russia, was taken into what now became 
the “ Triple Entente,” after a settlement of her Asiatic differences 
with Britain 

The English maintained, up to the beginning of the Great 
War, that they were not bound to go to war on behalf of their 
allies But conferences between French and British military 
chiefs showed the recognition of such a possibility Also the 
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competition in fleet-buildmg with Geimany both drew Biitain 
into the Euiopean armaments lace and pointed out Germany as 
her most probable enemy 

MOROCCO, ALGECIRAS, AGADIR 

With the European powers divided into rival alliances, the 
Triple Alliance, and the Triple Entente, each mightily armed and 
suspicious of the others intentions, everyone learnt to expect 
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war, and it became more and more difficult to settle international 
disputes peacefully. In 1899 and 1907 Peace Conferences met at 
the Hague, but they achieved little, while one crisis after another 
arose, and seemed to tin eaten development into a European war 
The fiist centie of double was Morocco at the north-western 
coiner of Africa, and one of the few pieces of Africa that had 
not been seized by a European power. Fiance, Spam, Great 
Britain, and Germany, all had inteiests there, and France was 
eager to add the countiy to her North African Empire When 
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the Anglo-French Entente (1904) was auanged Great Britatn 
promised to suppoit France m Moiocco, but the Germans intei- 
vened The German Kaiser’s tuck of suddenly taking an 
aggressive line of his own in foieign aflairs complicated the policy 
of Geiman ministers, and helped to cause friction between 
Germany and other nations The Kaiser visited Tangier, 
announced his intention of safeguaidmg German inteiests, and 
demanded a Euiopean congress on the subject of Morocco. 

The Conference met at Algeciras (1906), and managed to 
effect a peaceful settlement, but a good deal of ill-feeling 
remained In 1911, the French sent an expedition to restore 
order at Fez, the capital of Moiocco The Kaiser again 
challenged French claims, by sending a German gunboat, the 
“Panthei,” to Agadii, on the Moroccan coast War seemed 
neai, but again the incident was dealt with peaceably Fiance 
gave up some Congo territory to Gcimany m compensation for 
a settlement in Moiocco 

THE BALKAN WARS 

Colonial rivalry, hostile alliances, competition in armaments, 
and the development of a universal atmosphere of suspicion were 
the underlying causes of the Great War, but the events which 
directly led up to it were the result of the situation in the Balkans 
Part of the Balkans remained under Turkish rule, and the rest 
was divided mto small stales, dissatisfied with their own 
boundaries, and ready to quairel either with each other or with 
Turkey 

In the Balkans as in Africa, the mterests of members of the 
two rival Euiopean alliances came mto conflict Russia and 
Austria were jealous ot each other’s influence there England, 
now friendly with Russia, was hostile to the growth of German 
influence m Turkey, where her own had once been supreme 
In 1908 there was a revolution in Turkey, and the Sultan was 
deposed by the “ Young Turk ” party Austria took advantage 
of the disorder there, and of the fact that her rival, Russia, was 
still weak from the Russo-Japanese war, to annex the provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Treaty of Berlin (1878) had 
permitted Austria to occupy these provinces, but they stiU 
nominally belonged to Turkey 
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This annexation not only irutated Russia, but produced a 
general impression that the Tuikish empire was at last falling 
to pieces, and that every one must sciamble for what he could 
get In 1911 the Italians went to war with the Turks, and seized 
Tripoli m North Africa The Greek Prime Minister, Venezelos, 
managed to unite Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro into 
a “ Balkan League,” and attacked Turkey in the First Balkan 
War (1912), which almost drove the Turks out ot Europe When 
the Turks were defeated, the Balkan states began a war, the 
Second Balkan War (1913), with each other England, Germany, 
and Russia, worked together for a settlement, for the German 
policy of supporting Turkey was being upset. It seemed that 
peace had been secured, but Austria had her own reasons for 
discontent and her policy had a decisive effect on European 
history 


THE AUSTRIAN ATTACK ON SERBIA 

Austria was very nervous about the situation in the Balkans 
Her subjects included a large number of Slavs, and the Slav 
nationalist movement, which had its centie in the Balkan king¬ 
dom of Seibia, was directed against Austria as well as Turkey 
Austria began to feel that her own safety depended on ciushing 
Serbia, and if to do so involved the interference of Serbia’s 
supporter, Russia, and the development of a European war, the 
Austrian mihtaiy chiefs did not leally care They had become 
convinced that war was inevitable, and thought that it would 
be wiser to fight before the Russians were better prepared for it 
Thus the general expectation of wai helped lu the end to 
produce it 

The Austrian pretext for attacking Serbia was the 
assassination of the Archduke Fianz Ferdinand, the heir to the 
Austrian throne, at Serajevo, during a visit to Serbia in June, 
1914 The Austrians accused the Serbian government of being 
implicated in the murder They sent an ultimatum to Serbia, the 
terms of which were so severe that the Serbians were obviously 
not mtended to accept them German policy was undecided 
Like the Austrians the German military leaders were pressing 
for war, and at first Germany made no effort to check her ally 
But, when, under Russian influence, the Serbs tried to keep the 
peace by agreeing to the whole of the Austiian terms, the Ger¬ 
mans tried to persuade Austria to accept this settlement, only to 
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find that she had aheady declaied vvai on Seibia After this 
affairs were decided by the desiie of the militaiy leadeis in the 
different countiies to obtain the advantage by rapid action The 
Russians began to mobilise, the Germans imitated them, and the 
Germans were followed by the French Mobilisations led to 
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ultimatums, and m spite of the eflorts of Sir Edwaid Grey to 
induce the poweis to negotiate, Em ope was soon at war. 

The English had at first regarded the Serajevo afian as 
another of the already familial Balkan squabbles, m which they 
had little mterest The outbreak of a European war placed 
English statesmen in a dubious position They were practically 
pledged to support France, but no definite promise had been 
given, and they could not make war without the consent of Parlia¬ 
ment It seemed for a while possible that England might remain 
outside the war 

But England had pledged herself m 1837 to maintain Belgian 
neutrality, and though Belgium had come to undeistandmgs that 
were, to say the least of them, contrary to the spirit of neutrality, 
it was still possible for Britian to make a casus belli out of open 
violation of the neutrality agreement of 1837. It was her 
traditional policy to prevent any great power from obtaining con¬ 
trol of the Belgian ports In the end an ultimatum was sent 
to Germany, demanding that Belgian neutrality should be 
respected The German invasion of Belgium was the immediate 
reason foi the entry of Great Britam into the wai 

THE FAILURE OF THE GERMAN WAR PLAN 

When the Great War began, military expeits, especially in 
Germany, expected it to be a short affam The world had never 
before seen an aimy that was, at once, so large, so well-tiamed, 
and so well-equipped and organised as the German one The 
Germans had a definite plan foi using this overwhelming military 
machine to deal with the Tuple Entente powers in turn This 
plan depended upon rapid action, and made them hasten to 
attack France as soon as possible after the Austio-Serbian 
quarrel had led to a Russian mobilisation, and a wai in Central 
Europe 

Russian oiganisation was known to be bad, and the Germans 
hoped to defeat France while the Russian armies wcie gathering 
in the field She could then deal with Russia at leisure If 
England, who was a naval, not a militaiy power, chose to siippoi t 
hei allies, she would probably find the war at an end before she 
could help them effectively. Germany could also afford to 
neglect the fact that Italy was not a very enthusiastic membei 
of the Triple Alliance, since it was the support of Austria that 
was prmcipally necessary in dealing with Russia 
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The progiainme of the Geinians was, therefoic, to use most 
of them foices to defeat France in a rapid, well-planned cam¬ 
paign, and so to be free to deal with the Russian armies when 
they appealed If Germany had succeeded in tins, the war 
would soon have been over Hei failure was due to two things' 
the unexpected energy shown by the Russians, and the mis¬ 
carriage of the Geiman plan for the defeat of France 

Unfortunately for the Germans, the Russians mobilised much 
more quickly than had been expected, and the energetic Russian 
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commander, the Giand-Duke Nicholas, sent two armies to invade 
East Prussia. The Germans, commanded by Hmdenburg and 
Ludendorif, defeated the Russians at Tannenburg, one of the 
decisive battles of the war, and in the Battle of the Masurian 
Lakes But they had had to recall two Army Corps from France 
tor the defence of East Prussia, just when it was essential to them 
plans to concentrate upon the defeat of the French The Russians 
then began a successful advance mto Gallicia (Austria-Hungary), 
which Hmdenburg checked by a counter-campaign agamst 
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Russian Poland By the end of the year (1914), the Russians 
had been forced upon the defensive, and the Russian and Ger¬ 
man armies faced each other on a front that stretched fiom East 
Prussia to the Carpathians Though the Russian advance failed, 
it probably saved the Fiench from defeat by withdrawing troops 
from the western front, where the same conditions of deadlock 
prevailed by the end of 1914 

In their attack on France the Germans intended to avoid the 
heavily fortified Franco-Geiman fiontiei by invading France 
through Belgium They hoped then to defeat the French rapidly 
by an advance upon Pans, followed by a westward sweep of the 
German armies through the country, encnclmg the French and 
driving them back towards the frontier They hoped m this way 
to defeat Fiance before Russia or England could interfere, and 
they came very near to success But unexpected factors 
appeared British and Russians acted more rapidly than had been 
expected, and Belgium resisted the German invasion. German 
commanders were out of touch with each other, and did not keep 
to the piogramme laid down for them Perhaps the most 
decisive factor of all was the withdrawal of the two Geiman 
Army Coips to fight the Russians in East Prussia. 

The Belgian resistance, beginning with the defence ol Liege, 
delayed the Germans long enough for the six divisions of the 
British Expeditionary Force to be sent across the Channel 
British and French had to retreat before the German advance, 
and Pans was threatened, but the Germans, part of whose troops 
had been withdrawn to fight the Russians, had to abandon their 
campaign and alter then line of march. The Allied troops, 
under French and Jolfre, risked an advance, and in the engage¬ 
ments known as the “ Battle of the Marne ” drove the Germans 
back from the Marne to the Aisne 

This battle completed the taduie of the German plan of 
invasion It was followed by a race between the two armies 
to reach the coast, in the attempt to outflank each other, and by 
a German attempt to break through the British lines in the Fust 
Battle of Ypres At the end of the year (1914), no decision had 
been reached. The hostile armies had entrenched themselves 
m a long line which stretched from the Belgian coast to Switzer¬ 
land The German plan for obtaining a rapid victory had failed, 
and the war became a long struggle in which each side tried to 
wear down the other’s resources 
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1915 TRENCH WARFARE THE DARDANELLES 

After 1914 everyone realised that the struggle was to be a long 
one. The opposmg armies had dug their lines ol tienches 
opposite each other, and thcic was no longer any opportunity for 
the rapid movement ot troops that had decided other wars. The 
struggle resembled a vast siege, and heavy artillery, machine guns 
and barbed wire made it impossible to secure even a few yards 
of ground without tremendous loss of life It was obvious that 
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all the resources ot the natrons concerned would be needed loi 
victory Great Britain, who had received the whole-heaited sup¬ 
port ot India and the colonies, set about building up a great army 
at a speed never equalled betore, and dying to organise a supply 
of munitions that would meet the enormous demand for them 
It was the rnliuence of Lord Kitchener that helped to procure 
the army for her, while that of Mr Lloyd George procured the 
munitions Since the seiiorisness ot the struggle seemed to call 
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for the help of all parties a Coalition government was formed 
with Asquith as Prime Minister (1915). 

Throughout 1915 the struggle on the Western Front lemamed 
indecisive, in spite of British attacks at Neuve Chappelle and 
Loos, and French ones in Champagne and Artois In April the 
Germans introduced poison gas m the Second Battle of Yprcs, 
and a new horror was added to warfare In the east things went 
badly foi the Allies At the end of 1914 Turkey had joined the 
Central poweis, so in 1915 a combined military and naval attack 
was made upon her by British, Australian, and New Zealand 
forces Their aim was to land on the Gallipoli peninsular, force 
the Dardanelles, and so at once secure communications with 
Russia and deal a crushing blow to the enemy cause 

But the Daidanelles expedition failed, in spite of gallant 
fighting and much loss of life, and the Allies only obtamed a 
footing in Salonica, which they kept till the end of the war 
Meanwhile, the Russian armies were bemg driven out of Poland 
altogether, and the Serbs were defeated by a combination of 
Germans, Austrians, and Bulgarians The one bright event for 
the Allies was that Italy joined them and declared war upon 
Austria, 


1916- THE TANKS JUTLAND 

By 1916 the Germans had decided that the British were their 
most dangerous enemies, because it was British wealth and 
resources that enabled the Allies to prolong the struggle But 
the Flench remained then most important military opponents, 
and they spent the early part of 1916 m trying to exhaust the 
French army by repeated attacks on the French lines at Verdun 
The offensive involved heavy losses, both French and German, 
but It failed to exhaust the French 

Later in the year the French and British retaliated by an 
offensive on the Somme, in which a new military weapon, the 
tank, was employed The British, who had adopted conscription 
at the beginnmg of the year, had now built up an army as large 
and effective as that of a continental power So on the western 
front, after another year of fighting and tremendous losses, no 
decision was reached Hindenburg and Ludendorff, who had 
been so successful on the eastern front, were now summoned to 
take command in the west 

On the eastern front in 1916. Russia, whom the Germans 
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thought too ill-equipped and disorganised foi anything but 
defence, upset their calculations by a great offensive This 
threatened the overthrow of Austiia-Hungaiy, which was also 
defeated by the Italians in the Isonzo aiea These successes 
of the Allies encouraged Roumania to enter the war on their 
side So the Geimans had to come to the lescue of Austria 
They drove back the Russians and earned out a biilliant cam¬ 
paign against the Roumanians, halt of whose countiy, with its 
valuable supplies of corn and oil was left in the hands of the 
enemy 



The Great War, 1914-18 

A Tank crossing a trench Battle of Cambrai, March 1917 


At sea a battle was fought off Jutland Early in the war 
Geiman commerce had been driven off the sea, and the British 
navy had been used to seize Geiman colonies But there had 
been no impoitant naval action The German fleet remained 
shut in the Kiel Canal and the mam object of the commandeis 
of the British navy was to preserve from destruction then great 
battleships the existence of which was enough to give Britam 
command of the sea, and the loss of which would have meant 
defeat in the whole war In the Battle of Jutland (May 1916) 
both Biitish and Germans claimed a victory, but the fact that 
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the German fleet once more retired into the Kiel Canal, while 
the Biitish letamed command of the sea seems to show on which 
side the advantage actually lay 

1917 THE SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN AMERICA 
The Germans were now becoming afraid that they would 
be defeated by superior British resources In 1917 they attemp¬ 
ted no great offensive on the western front, but determined to 
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try to destroy Biitish shipping by an uniestiicted submarme 
campaign This was almost ceitain to lead to wai with 
America The United States had already been made hostile 
to Germany by the attacks of submarines upon neutral as well 
as Allied shippmg, and especially by the sinking of the 
“Lusitania” (1915) But the Germans hoped to starve the 
British mto surrender befoie the Americans had had tune to 
organise then army and put it into the field 

German trust in the decisive effect of their submarmes 
proved to be misplaced The British had to ration food, but 
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they weie still much better supplied than the Central poweis 
British shipping sufEeied badly, but the submarine campaign 
was met by effective resistance Like the German air raids on 
Biitish towns, it failed to paialysc the British aimies by creatmg 
disorder and confusion at home It also bi ought the United 
States into the wai m the spnng of 1917 

On the western front m 1917 the Geimans not only 
attempted no offensive but fell back upon new tienches, the 
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“ Hmdenburg Line,” and left the offensive of the Allies to waste 
itself in crossing mined and deseited giound The failure of the 
Allied offensive led to mutinies m the French army, which were 
suppressed by General Petain Meanwhile the British com- 
mandei, Haig, unpressed by the necessity of keeping the 
Germans occupied until the French recovered themselves, 
launched a senes of attacks, known as the Paschendale offen¬ 
sive This lasted from July to November, and the greater pan 
of the British army was saci ificed. 
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On the eastern front the main course of events was 
disastrous In Russia a levoliition had broken out, and was 
followed by the demoralisation of the aimy, and finally, when 
the Bolshevist legirne was established, by a separate peace (1918) 
The collapse of the Russians enabled Germany to send reinloice- 
ments to the Italian front, and the Italians were defeated at 
Capoietto Furthei afield the Allies were successful, foi 
Mesopotamia was conqueied from the Turks, and Allenby 
invaded Palestine, occupying Jerusalem at the end of the year, 
after a brilliant campaign 

1918 THE VICTORY OF THE ALLIES 

The earlier months of 1918 were the most dangerous period 
of the war for the Allies Allied resources weie becoming 
exhausted, and the Ameucans were not yet in the field The 
British government, which had been under the leadership of Mr 
Lloyd George since the end ot 1916, did not agree with Haig’s 
policy of spending the British forces m vain attempts to smash 
the German lines The British and French commanders were 
not united And the German commander, Ludendoiff, aware 
that Germany was exhausted and that her government was break¬ 
ing down, was risking eveiylbing on a series of great offensives, 
which he regarded as his last chance of gaming victory 

Ludendorff’s principal attack was made against the Biitish 
on the Somme, and the Allies were steadily driven back In 
another attack on the French, the Germans reached the Marne, 
from which they had been driven in 1914 In this crisis the 
French Marshal Foch was given command of the Allied armies 
American troops were beginning to arrive m large numbers, and 
in July Foch launched a counter-offensive, which diove the 
Germans steadily back until, in Septembei, the Hindenbing Line 
was crossed 

Events on the eastern front now began to be decisive 
Bulgaria surrendered to an allied offensive, and the Italians 
routed the Austrians at Vittorio Veneto. Austria collapsed, and 
Turkey was forced to surrender by the advance of Allenby, who, 
having destioyed the Turkish army in Palestine, invaded Syria 
and took Damascus These combined disasters, and then 
reverses on the western front were too much for the German 
commanders, who knew that their own country was falling into 
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disorder behind them Ludendoift resigned, and on Novembei 
llth an Armistice was signed 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
When the Allies met in Pans to airange the terms of peace, 
thetr task was complicated by the cnoimous number of questions 
that must be decided with as little delay as possible, and by the 
large number of nations whose interests had to be considered 
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Nominally all the Allied nations united in making the peace 
settlement Actually the final decisions lay with the representa¬ 
tives of the most impoitant Allied powers' the United States, 
Great Britain, Fiance, and Italy. America was represented by 
President Wilson, and the European powers by their Prune 
Ministeis' Lloyd George, Clemenccau, and Orlando 

The difficulties that faced the peace conference were 
tiemendous The European system had broken down under the 
strain of the war, and Europe was undergoing a wave of revolu¬ 
tions In Russia the Bolshevists were still struggling to establish 
their government In Geimany the Kaisei had abdicated, and a 
democratic republic had been established undei Ebeit, but the 
new government was not yet very firmly seated The Austrian 
empire had fallen to pieces, and the different races which had 
been included in it weie clamouring for mdependence Turkey 
was in a similar condition. Poland, which had been divided 
between Russia, Austria, and Germany, had once more come 
to life If the Allies had wanted to lestoie the old order of 
things they could only have done so by foice But the business 
of establishing a new order raised many difficult questions 

THE AIMS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 

There was a good deal of confusion as to what kind of a 
peace was to be made The American President, Wilson, whose 
detachment from European affairs made him able to view the 
situation more calmly than Europeans, saw the wisdom of a 
moderate settlement that would not leave behind it wai- 
producing grievances He wanted the establishment of a 
“ League of Nations,” which would provide an international 
organisation for the peaceful settlement of world affairs He 
also supported the establishment of national goveinmcnts in 
Poland and in the states which had been under the rule of 
Austria-Hungary As a result, the “ Fouiteen Points,” m which 
his policy was laid down, were a rather complicated mixture of 
nationalism and internationalism 

Wilson’s wise desue for a modeiate settlement conflicted with 
the French determination to disarm and crush Germany as far as 
possible England wanted to steer a course somewhere between 
the French and the American one She was not intciested m 
taking territory fiom Germany m Em ope, nor in ciusliing her 
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peimancntly But the English people, aiigeied by the wai, and 
especially by the submaime campaign, weie ui no mood for a 
really wise and moderate peace They wanted to punish the 
Germans by exacting heavy leparations from them, and they 
lefused to believe the economic experts who told them that this 
could not be done without throwing mtei national tiade and 
finance into confusion 

The final settlement was a compioraise between the differing 
views of those who made it Wilson could not foice upon 
Europe the modeiate policy he desiied, but he did manage to 
brmg the League of Nations into existence Clemenceau and 
the Ficnch did not obtam the Rhme fiontiei they desiied, but 
they succeeded in disarming Germany foi years, and inflicting 
gieat humiliations upon hei Lloyd Geoige, who did good work 
m reconciling French and American diffcicnces, was compelled 
by English public opinion to push forward a disastrous policy 
of exacting lepaiations, in which he himselt did not believe 

The settlement was achieved by a senes of peace treaties 
the Treaty ot Versailles with Geimany, the Treaty of St Geimam 
witli Austria, the Treaty ot Trianon with Hungary, the Treaty 
of Neuilly with Bulgaria, and the Treaty of Sevres with Turkey 
Many of the new boundaries were left to be settled by agieement 
between the states concerned 

GERMAN DISARMAMENT THE LEAGUE 
REPARATIONS 

Geimany had been obliged by the terms of the armistice to 
hand over her fleet, guns, and aeroplanes to the Allies The 
fleet was scuttled by its officers, lather to the relief of the Allies, 
who knew that the task of dividing it up would lead to new 
disputes The defeated powers were not peimitted to re-arm, 
but only to maintain small armies to keep order at home The 
excuse put forward for this was that there was to be a geneul 
disaimament of all the powers, but this did not take place. 

A League of Nations was established, but the Allies would 
not consent to give it an army Theiefore, its influence m 
enforcing international decisions could only be a moral one, and 
depended upon the support of the great powers At first the 
defeated nations were excluded from it. and it was a League of 
the Allied powers alone Russia was excluded because of Allied 
opposition to the Bolshevist regime America, where Wilson’s 
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policy failed to obtain support, lefused to ioin at all The 
League, as constituted by the tieatics. provided the fiatnewoik 
for an international organisation, which might be developed 
later 

The Allies determined to exact reparations from Germany, 
but the amount was left undetermined To counterbalance the 
destruction of Allied shipping during the war the Geitnans had 
to surrendei their merchant fleet The reparations question 
remained an unsettling influence m European politics foi years 

TERRITORIAL CHANGES 

The tieaties made many territorial changes Alsace and 
Lorrame were lestoied to Fiance, which also received the Saar 
valley, with its coalfields, for a period of fifteen years On the 
east of Germany, Poland, which had been partitioned between 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria m the eighteenth century, was 
restored to independence Between Poland and the sea lay 
East Prussia, so, to give Poland an outlet to the Baltic, the port 
of Danzig on that sea was made a Free City, under the protection 
of the League of Nations, and East Prussia was cut in two by a 
“ Polish corridor ” between Danzig and Poland Poland formed 
one of a barrier of states erected between Germany and Russia, 
the others to the noith being the small Baltic states of Finland, 
Esthonia, Lithuania, and Latvia 

No attempt was made to reconstitute the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, which had fallen to pieces Pait of its teriitoiies went 
to form the new state of Czecho-Slovakia, and othei parts were 
united with Serbia under the name of Jugo-Slavia Hungary, 
much reduced in size, became independent Austria, with pait 
of the Tyrol cut off from her and given to Italy, became a small 
state with a great capital, Vienna, and industries too large foi 
her existing population to support Though German in lace, she 
was foibidden to unite with Germany 

The German colonies were divided among the Allies, Britain 
receiving German South-west Atiica, and German East Afiica 
(Tanganyika) From Tuikey Great Britain obtained Iraq 
(Mesopotamia), and Palestine Germany was left entirely with¬ 
out colonies a situation sure to produce a lasting grievance 
In accoidance with the new ideas of internationalism, the division 
of colonies was made in the name of the League of Nations 
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The poweis were to admiiislcr them by the League’s “ mandate, 
m accordance with certain conditions, laid down foi the 
protection of native races 

















CHAPTER LVI 

POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 

WAR-TIME ORGANISATION AND STATE 
“PLANNING” 

During the war, the national life of England had been deeply 
afiected by the need to organise all the country’s resouices for 
the struggle. For the time, political parties set their differences 
aside Asquith formed a Coalition government (1915), in which 
all parties were repiesented. At the end of 1916 Asquith was 
replaced as Prune Minister by Lloyd George, who felt that a 
moie drastic policy, and more complete abandonment of 
traditional methods were necessary 

The whole energy of the nation was employed, not only in 
mamtaming the gieat army needed in France, but in organising 
industry at home to supply it with munitions, and with its other 
necessaries Ships were built in large numbers to replace those 
destroyed by the Geiman submarme campaign. Food had to 
be rationed, although none of the AUied powers suffered so 
severely from lack of food as did then enemies Not only m 
the control of industry but in all branches of national life, govern¬ 
ment mterference and control were necessary, with the result that 
people became accustomed to it, and since the war little has been 
heard of the individualist spirit of the nineteenth century 

The most unportant schools of political thought aie now the 
Socialist one, which wants the State to control and organise 
industry, and the Conservative one, which wants mdustry to be 
left undei private control, subjected to a good deal of state direc¬ 
tion or “planning” There is a geneial feeling that modem 
industrial development has become too complicated to be left 
altogethei to the competjtion of individuals The weakness of 
British producers in lace of foreign competition has also been 
a factor in the demand for state subsidies and protection 

THE COUPON ELECTION. NATIONAL DISCONTENT 

As soon as the war was over Allied statesmen had to face 
the task of making peace To ensure that they still had the 
support of the country the Coalition held an election Its 
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candidates were chosen fiom the diffeicnt paities by a rathei 
arbitrary system of government approval, which caused the con¬ 
test to be nicknamed the “ coupon ” election This caused a 
good deal of discontent among those who had been omitted from 
the government’s list When the election was over, the business 
of peace-making occupied the Prime Minister, and there was 
little tune to spare for home affairs. 

Meanwhile the nation was rapidly becoming discontented 
During the long strain of the wai, people had looked forward 
to peace to bring the end of then tioubles, and the establishment 
ol a new ordei of things Instead, they found themselves faced 
by all the problems and discomforts of a period of tiansition 
During the war, industry had undergone a tremendous develop¬ 
ment and transformation to supply the needs of the struggle 
Though puces had been high, wages too had risen, and there had 
been no lack ot employment But, as demobilisation went on, 
it became more and moie difficult to find employment for the 
returning soldiers Much of the industrial plant installed during 
the war was either unnecessaiy oi unsuitable for the demands 
of peace, and mrpoitant British industries seemed to have 
permanently declined Working people saw their wages 
threatened, and there were many strikes At the same time 
taxation remained heavy, and there was a vigorous demand for 
reduction in the size of government departments 

The government’s foreign policy seemed likely to end in a war 
with Turkey The long struggle with Sinn Fern m Ireland had 
discredited the Coalition, and there was much opposition to the 
Irish Tieaty, and to the grant of Dominion status to the Irish 
Free State In 1922, the Conservatives, led by Mr Bonar Law 
and Mr. Baldwin, revolted agamst Mr Lloyd George. The 
Coalition was broken up, and a Conservative government came 
into power with Mi Bonar Law as Prime Minister 

LABOUR GOVERNMENT THE ZINOVIEFF LETTER 

The period of Conservative government was a short one, and 
was piincipally occupied by the political and economic difficulties 
caused by attempts to exact reparations from Germany and to 
effect a settlement concerning the repayment of loans made to the 
Allies by the United States during the wai England was gettmg 
nothing out of “ lepaiations,” and was burdened by heavy 
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taxation for the payment of “ wai debts.” The problem of trans¬ 
ferring vast sums of money from one nation to anothei was 
upsettmg the money-systems of the world, and adding 
tremendously to the economic depression that followed the wai 
Meanwhile British industries were declming, and unemployment 
was mcreasmg After seven months of government Mr Bonar 
Law died, and was succeeded as Prime Minister by Mi Baldwin 
Baldwin surprised the country by reviving the pre-war taiilf 
policy of the Conservatives, and declaring that prosperity could 
not be restored without the protection of industries. This 
involved the defeat of the Conservatives in the general election, 
and a Labour government came mto power under the leadership 
of Mr Ramsay MacDonald (1923) 

The election had been fought over Fiee Trade and the 
successful Liberal and Labour Fiee Traders outnumbered the 
Conservatives. Of the two the Labour party was the more 
numerous, so a Labour government came into power tor the 
first time, but it was m a very precaiious position Only Liberal 
support saved it from being defeated by the Conservatives, and 
the Liberal and Labour programme were not the same, noi did 
the two paities come to any agreement which would enable them 
to work together. In such a position the Labour government 
could do little. 

National feeling against the Bolshevists made its rather 
wavering negotiations with Russia suspect, and this led to a 
demand for an official enquiiy when the prosecution of a Com¬ 
munist named Campbell, was stopped When Mr MacDonald 
appealed to the country, the Russian scare was at its height 
Publication of the “Zinovieff Letter”—a letter from the 
Communist International to the British Communist party, 
advocating revolutionary measures—carried great weight with 
the electors This completed the effect of its already unpopular 
Russian policy m causing the goveinnient to be defeated 

THE GENERAL STRIKE 

The Conservative government of Baldwin (1924-1929) had 
abandoned the attempt to force any general measure of protec¬ 
tion on an unwillmg nation, though measures were passed for 
“ safeguarding ” certain industries Its chief financial achieve¬ 
ment was a return to the “gold standard,” which meant that 
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ihe value oi English money was raised by being once more 
brought into its former relation with that of gold (1925). Mr 
Churchill, the Chancellot of the Exchequer intended this measure 
to improve British credit, but it also had the effect of hampering 
the expoit trade by setting the value of Biitish money above 
that of most foreign countries This meant that British manu- 
factuiers must either drop the puce of then goods, or find that 
their prices weie higher than those of their foreign competitois 
The incieased difficulty of tiading thieatened coal-expoits, and 
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led to an attempt either to decrease wages, or to lengthen hours 
in the mines The result was a prolonged dispute, which 
developed m a coal-strike (1926) The Trade Unions, which 
supported the raineis, then decided to call a General Strike, a 
method which had not been tried before, and which, if continued, 
must, by breaking down all national services, eithei coerce the 
government into giving way, or cause a levolution The union 
leaders certainly did not contemplate revolution, and the General 
Strike (May 4th—12th, 1926) was carried on m an orderly 
fashion that greatly surprised foieign countries Though 
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tempoiary transpoit seivices iveie arranged, the national stocks 
of provisions were rapidly becoming exhausted, and befoie the 
end of the strike, the situation was growing seiious The unions, 
which had no wish to change an indiistiial struggle into a 
revolutionaiy movement, accepted the government’s terms, 
though the miners contmued to hold out till the middle of 
November 

In 1927 an Act was passed which toibade attempts to coeice 
the community by strilces, made it illegal for one union to stiike 
m support of another, and limited rights of picketing and of 
levying political contributions fiom union members. In 1928 
the government passed a measure foi “ de-rating,” which relieved 
agriculture altogether, and industry partially, from the burden 
of rates, and made up the loss to local authorities by giants from 
the Exchequer In 1929 a Local Government Act unified Poor 
Law Administration by placing it under the contiol of County 
and Borough Councils, whose “ Public Assistance Committees ” 
was to replace the local Boards of Guaidians 

ECONOMIC DEPRESSION THE “NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT ” 

Meanwhile the industnal depression continued and 
unemployment, especially in certain aieas, had reached propor¬ 
tions unknown before. A system of unemployment insurance, 
nicknamed the “dole,” kept the unemployed from actual 
staivation The country was discontented, and inclined for a 
change of government, and the Trade Unions had been angered 
by the Trades Disputes Act In 1929 another Labour govern¬ 
ment, under Mr MacDonald, came into power, for the Liberal 
party, left as a middle party between Conservative and Socialist 
extiernes, found their Parliamentary numbers steadily decieasmg 

Again the Labour party lacked a clear majority, and had to 
depend upon Liberal support Its position was also made more 
difficult by a financial crisis m the United Stales of America 
(1929), followed by a world depression that made the industrial 
situation worse than ever The Unemployment Insurance Fund 
was insolvent, it was almost unpossible to balance budgets, and 
m 1931 a financial crisis arose The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr Snowden, demanded sweeping economies, but 
many of his colleagues advocated a policy of bon owing, 
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increased unemployment pay. and an attempt to restore tiade by 
increasing spending capacity Foreign nations became alarmed, 
boriowmg became impossible, and foreign gold was rapidly with¬ 
drawn from England 

The split in the Laboiii Cabinetcontinucd.soMi MacDonald 
and his suppoitcis united with membeis ol the other parties to 
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Royal Exchangf, 1931. 


form a “ National Government ” to deal with the crisis They 
obtained an oveiwhelming majoiity m the countiy (1931) The 
new government eased the situation of foreign tiade by abandon¬ 
ing the “ gold-standard,” so that British prices could compete 
with continental ones (1931) It also imposed a tariff upon 
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imports (1932), so the tiaditional British policy o£ Free Tiade 
was at last abandoned 

RUSSIAN BOLSHEVISM EUROPEAN DESPOTISM 

The end of the war left Em ope in a confusion which the peace 
treaties could only partially bring to an end Though it was 
possible to divide up the territories of the fallen Austrian and 
Turkish empires to make new states, and to fix boundaries, the 
strain of war had shaken or destroyed the governments of the 
European nations, and had left a legacy of revolution and internal 
disorder 

In the middle of the nineteenth centuiy the Russian monarchy 
had seemed to be one of the strongest in Europe But the 
disasters of the Ciimean War had shown the corruption and 
inefficiency of the government During the second half of the 
century there was a growing demand for reform, which stern 
repression helped to make revolutionary In the early years of 
the twentieth centuiy, Nicholas II made a show of establishing 
constitutional government, but the Russian “ Duma,” or Parlia¬ 
ment, was really powerless 

The Great War exposed the worst detects of Russian 
despotism In 1917 the disorganisation of the government led 
to a levolution The Czar abdicated, and after a short period 
of moderate rule, the Bolshevists, or Communists, came into 
power under the leadership of Lenin Lenin established a new 
kind of despotism in Russia In theory power was to be in the 
hands of the working-class and all the results ot then labours 
were to be divided among them But the task of bringing about 
this state of things was to be left to the leadeis of the Communist 
party, who were to have supreme authority as a “ dictatorship 
of the proletariat ” Throughout the country political power was 
concentrated in the hands of the Communist party 

The result of the Russian experiment is still to be seen, but m 
establishing itself and putting down opposition the Bolshevist 
government earned out a campaign of violence and tenor that 
shocked Europe Also its avowed policy of stirrmg up revolu¬ 
tion in other countries alarmed European governments, and left 
Russia for some time in the position of an outlaw country But, 
with the passage of time, and the realisation ot its own difficulties, 
the new government became less violent, and European opinion 
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became more impiessed by its achievements The terror of 
Communism that spread through Europe after the Russian 
revolution gave use to another form of despotism, also estab¬ 
lished by violence This was the Fascist regime established in 
Italy (1922), and imitated later by the Nazis, who took control 
of Germany in 1933 

THE NEAR EAST 

In the Near East the Great War was followed by a wai 
between the Greeks and the Turks, m which the Gieeks had the 
suppoit of the Allies, whose tioops occupied Constantinople 
The Greeks occupied Smyrna in Asia Mmor and overran Eastern 
Thrace In 1919 the Allies made peace with Turkey m the 
Treaty of Sevies (1919), which gave some Turkish teiritory to 
Greece, and aiianged fot Greek, French, and Italian spheres of 
influence in Asia Minor 

But this attempt to complete the division of Turkey failed, 
for the Turks, who had lost so much teintoiy thiough the 
nationalist movements of their subjects, were at last having a 
nationalist movement of then own, led by Mustapha Kernel A 
new Turkish capital was established at Angora, and the Greeks 
were driven out of Asia Minor Constantmople remained in the 
hands of the Allies, but Mr Lloyd George’s announcement that 
the Turks were not to be permitted to regain control of the 
Dardanelles, led immediately to a Turkish attack upon the Allied 
troops at Chanak (1922) The Fiench and Italians at once with¬ 

drew, and the British, unwiUmg to undertake war against Tuikey 
alone, united with them in peace negotiations By the Peace oi 
Lausanne (1923), the Turks regamed Constantinople and then 
control of Asia Minor was recognised Kernel then began the 
reorganisation of his country on western lines In 1926 more 
trouble between Biitam and Turkey was nariowly avoided over 
the question of Mosul 

WAR DEBTS AND REPARATIONS 

Meanwhile France was trying to exact repaiations from 
Germany by force The war had left the Germans disorganised 
and starving, and as the Allies did not end then blockade till the 
peace ticaty had been signed, this state of things continued till 
the middle of 1919 The new Republican government was undci 
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enoimous difficulties, and the Allies were faced by the task of 
exacting reparations from them* the amount of which had at 
last been fixed at £6,000,000,000 m 1921 

Economists had tiom the first piedicted that the exaction of 
leparations would prove impossible, because of the difficulty of 
finding any means of transferimg such vast sums from one 
country to another. To pay it ovei in gold would have exhausted 
the gold supplies needed foi international trade Allied 
countues would not admit huge quantities of German goods, 
which would have swamped their own industries and trade But 
neither statesmen nor nations would be convinced 

In 1923 the Fiench and Belgians, in spite of British 
opposition, occupied the Geiman industrial district of the Ruhr, 
in the hope of obtaining leparation by working the industi les for 
their own benefit The result was disastrous The French did 
not succeed in obtaining anything from the Ruhr, whose inhabi¬ 
tants began a campaign of passive resistance The occupation 
was not only expensive and dangerous, but it led to the complete 
breakdown of the German financial system German bank¬ 
ruptcy was followed by financial disoider in Fiance 

There followed a long period during which war-debts and 
leparations upset the money systems and tiade of the woild 
In 1924 the Ruhr was evacuated, and schemes foi Geiman 
payment, the Dawes plan and the Young plan, followed each 
othei in the attempt to solve the reparations questions On the 
othei hand the Allies continued negotiations ovei the repayment 
of then war-debt to America This, they argued, ought to 
depend on the possibility of exacting reparations from Germany, 
but the Americans refused to admit any connection between the 
two liabilities 

In the end a peculiar situation arose, m which “cieditoi ” 
countries were lending “ debtor ” countries the money with which 
their debts were being paid This continued till a financial crisis 
in the United States (1929) ended American lending, and 
Germany, after attempts to borrow money elsewhere to cover 
her liabilities, collapsed in 1931. In Britain the crisis of 1931 
followed, and the general confusion led to the virtual cancelling 
of reparations by the Conference of Lausanne (1932) The 
United States continued to insist on lepayment, but Fiance made 
no attempt to comply, and in 1932 Great Britain was obliged to 
default 
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la the midst of the tlnancial dtsoidcr and industiial dcpiession 
caused by wai-debts and lepaiations, nations were trying to 
achieve a piivate piospeiity of then own by developing their own 
industries and laising heavy taiift baincrs against goods fiom 
other countries Gieat Biitain, whose fice-tiadmg economists 
predicted that such a policy could only lead to an even grcatci 
decline of tiade, held aloof fiom this gcncial tendency until the 
crisis of 1931, aftei which she too began to impose tariffs on 
imports 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Besides repaiations and trade, the question that has most 
closely concerned Europe since the wai has been the maintenance 
of peace The League of Nations, set up by the peace tieaty, 
has had a chequcied caieer It has pioved useful as a means 
of dealing with questions of international impoitance, such as 
the drug traffic Also with the entiy of Germany (1926) it 
ceased to be the otgan of the victoiious poweis alone But it 
has been weakened by lalei deseitions 

The League has not been very successful in seciiimg a 
settlement of international disputes, and so avoiding war The 
tendency is foi nations to leave it altogether when they feel that 
its decisions interfere with then inteiests No satisfactoiy way 
of bimging pressure to beat upon those who go to war in spite 
of It has yet been evolved 

Another attempt to prevent war has been by means of 
disarmament confeicnces, but these have had little result 
The failure of other countries to disarm led Germany to claim 
the right to le-aim heiself, which she has done under the Hitlei 
government Othei countries have followed the German 
example in adding to their aimaraents 

Anothei method of attempting to keep the peace has been 
by agreement between various powers In 1925 the Locarno 
Treaty between Fiance, Britain, Germany, Italy, and Belgium 
was signed These powers agreed nevei to make wai on each 
other, while all weie to support any one ot them who was 
attacked by another Similar treaties were made between France, 
Germany, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland, but Great 
Britain kept out of these, as it is her policy to avoid engagements 
in Central Europe 
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In 1928 the poweis accepted the “Kellogg Pact,” which 
denounced the use of wai. but Butain leseivcd freedom of action 
in ceitam aieas, wheie hei interests were specially coiicei ncd In 
1933 a “ Four Powei Pact" to co-operate in maintaining peace 
was made between Gicat Butain, Fiance, Geimany, and Italy 
But the icaimamcnt of Geimany iindct the Hitlei legimc, and 
the Italian war m Abyssinia, have caused much unrest in Em ope, 
and have icndered these peace pacts ineffective 

DOMINION AUTONOMY 

Dining the war the British empire lemained fiimly united 
The self-goveinmg Dominions organised expcditionaiy foiccs to 
fight in Fiance, and India contubuted both men and money to 
the Allied cause But after the wat vaiious impciial pioblems 
had to be met the demand ol India loi self-govcinment and that 
of Egypt tor independence, and the question of how tai the 
Dominions wcic tiee to control then foreign, as well as then 
domestic, policy 

It had always been understood that, though the Dominions 
were self-goveining, the British Pailiament letained contiol of 
the foreign policy of the Empiie But m 1922 this view was 
challenged when the Dominions led by Canada, denied that they 
had any obligation to give military suppoit to British policy with 
regard to Turkey They aigued that that policy did not concern 
them, and they had not been consulted about it 

In 1923 an Imperial Conference was held, and it was agreed 
that a Dominion should go to wai only with the consent of its 
own Parliament Also, while the geneial control of foreign 
policy was to be left to the British Parliament, a Dominion was 
itself to under take foreign negotiations in matters which specially 
concerned it This meant that the Dominions were m futuie not 
only to control then domestic government, but also, to a large 
extent, their foreign policy as well It was not clear how far 
they weie bound to support the foieign policy of Gieat Britain 
Thus the whole question of the relationship between the 
Dominions and the British government was raised 

After two more Impeiial Conferences (1926 and 1930) this 
question was settled by the Statute of Westminster (1931) It was 
enacted that the Dominions are “ autonomous Communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
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lo each other in their domestic oi external affairs, though united 
by a common allegiance to the Ciown, and trcely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations ” This 
formula is a vciy wide one. and wisely leaves it foi futuie 
experience to decide how the claims of the Dominions to manage 
then own affairs, both domestic and foreign, can best be 
reconciled with their union in the British Empire Such a 
settlement is in harmony with British constitutional tradition, 
which leaves institutions to develop and change to suit 
circumstances, without hampering them by rigid formulas 

EGYPTIAN INDEPENDENCE 

In Egypt the effect of the war was to convert the British 
occupation into a Protectorate. Nominally Egypt had still 
remained a part of the Turkish empire, and the Egyptian Khedive 
was the lepresentative of the Sultan of Turkey If this connec¬ 
tion with Turkey had been eontmued after the Turks enteied the 
wai against the Allies, Egypt would have become an enemy state 
Tuikish suzerainty was abolished, a British protectorate was 
proclaimed, and the Egyptian Khedive became Sultan of Egypt 

During the war Egypt became increasingly opposed to British 
rule When the peace settlement was being made, the Egyptian 
nationalists, led by Zaghlul Pasha, demanded that Egypt should 
share in the independence piomised to the other subject laces of 
the Turkish Empire by President Wilson’s “Fouitecn Points” 
But among the many problems of the peace settlement the 
Egyptian situation was neglected Egyptian discontent showed 
Itself in strikes and rioting, which led to the appointment ot the 
Milner Commission to plan the future government ot the 
country. 

This Commission was at fiist boycotted by the Nationalists, 
but finally Lord Milnei came to an agreement with Zaghlul It 
was suggested that a treaty between Great Biilam and Egypt 
should be signed, by which the independence ot Egypt under a 
constitutional monarchy should be recognised Great Britain was 
to retain the right to control Egyptian foreign affans, and to 
maintain a force in Egypt to piotect hei inteiests, especially with 
regard to the Suez Canal 

Unfortunately, this opportunity foi a settlement was lost by 
further delay The treaty was not made, fuithcr Nationalist 
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outbieaks occuiied, and Zaghlul Pasha was deported The 
disturbances weie suppiessed. and the Biitish govcuiment at last 
adopted a conciliatoiy policy The independence ol Egypt was 
lecognised, but the Biitish government lescived the right to 
secure communications in Egypt between diftcient parts of the 
Empire, the right to defend the country against foreign invasion, 
and to protect foreign residents, and the control ot the Sudan 

But since this settlement (1922) was made by Biitish 
proclamation, and not by a tieaty with the Egyptians, the 
Egyptians did not hold themselves to be bound by it, and 
demanded conti ol of the Sudan Egyptian unrest continued, and 
in 1924 Sir Lee Stack, the Governor-Gcneial of the Sudan was 
murdered in Cairo Parliamentary government was suspended, 
and there followed a long senes of attempts to reach a final 
settlement 

THE PROBLEM OF INDIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Since the war Indian goveinment, too, has been an important 
problem In 1917 Mr Montagu, the Secretary for India, laid 
down the principles of future British policy in India m a speech 
in the House of Commons This policy was to be not only 
“the increasing association of Indians m eveiy bianch of the 
admmistiation, but also the greatest possible development of 
self-governing institutions, with a view to the progiessive 
realisation of responsible government in India as an integral part 
ot the British empue ” 

Indian Nationalists paid more attention to the promise of 
responsible government, which they interpreted as meaning that 
India was to have Dominion status, than to Mr Montagu’s 
qualification of it He had stated that the change m the positron 
of India was to be made gradually, and as the British government 
might think wise 

After the war Indian Nationalists began a violent campaign 
for self-government To deal with this the government passed 
the Rowlatt Acts which gave it special powei s to deal with violent 
sedition The Act proved to be unwise It aroused so much 
feeling that it had to be withdrawn, and its withdrawal was 
interpreted as a sign of weakness The campaign of violence 
was now accompanied by one of passive resistance to British 
rule, led by Mr Ghandi, who had obtamed great influence over 
India as a social and religious reformer 
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In 1919 an untortunate incident occurred at Armritzar, in the 
Punjab, where General Dyer ordered his troops to fire on a mob, 
with the result that 400 people were killed, and about 1000 
wounded The Hunter Committee, appointed by the govern¬ 
ment, condemned Dyer’s action, and the justice of this decision 
was much debated in England The Armritzai mcident 
embittered feeling on both sides, and so hampered the working 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme for the goveinment of India 
adopted in 1919 

The Montagu-Chelmsford scheme was an experiment which 
was to be revised at the end of ten years It established in India 
a system known as “ diarchy,” by which the work of the Indian 
Provincial Councils was divided between the Governor and his 
officials, and Indian members responsible to the Indian elec¬ 
torate The officials were to deal with “ reserved ” subjects, 
such as finance, law, and order, and the Indian ministers with 
“ tiansferred ” subjects, such as public health and education 
Indian members were also to be elected to the Central Assembly 

The working of this system depended very much on the spirit 
m which officials and Indian ministers co-operated with each 
othei, so It was much more successful m some of the Provincial 
Councils than in others. But the Indians never regarded it as 
more than a provisional arrangement, and weie determined to 
secure a further measure of self-government in 1929 Mr Ghandi 
continued his campaign of boycotting British rule, but most ot 
his followers broke away from this policy, preferring to press 
their aims forward as a political opposition m the Assembly 

Meanwhile the struggle between Britain and Turkey had 
caused anti-British feeling among the Mohammedans of India, 
and had united them with the Hindus against British rule When 
Turkey, under Mustapha Kernel, renounced the leadership of the 
Mohammedan world, this feelmg subsided, and the old feud 
between Mohammedans and Hindus reappeared 

In 1929 the Simon Commission was sent to report upon the 
government of India In 1930 the Commission recommended 
the abolition of “diarchy” in the Provincial Councils, and the 
transference of all departments of Indian administration to 
Indian ministers India was to become a federation of states, 
but control of the central Executive was to remain in British 
hands This “ Simon Report ” aroused a great deal of opposi¬ 
tion m England, since many people felt that it went too fai m 
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the diieclioii ol selt-govenimenl Also the lontient of the Indian 
piiiiccs was necessary for the establishment of an Indian 
federation, for, in addition to “ Butish India,” the Indian Empire 
includes a great nunibei ot “native slates,” the lights of whose 
ruleis have been guaranteed by Biitain. 

It was not until 1935 that conteicnccs and discussions ended 
in the passing of the Government of India Act This gave the 
Indian provinces Pailiaincntaiy government Then legislative 
assemblies were to be elected, and the cabinets of provincial 
governors weie to be chosen fiom then members This new 
system was woikmg before the end ot 1937. 

The Act also provided for a federation of India, if the ruleis 
of at least half the total population of the native states would 
agree to join it Like the piovmces, the federal government 
was to be Parliamentary But a sufficient numbci of Indian 
piiiices have not yet (1938) agieed to join the federation, so this 
pait of the Act cannot be earned out 

Under the new system the Goveinoi-General of India is still 
to have control of defence, leligious measures, and foicign 
lelations, and both he and the piovincial governors can ovciude 
the will of their raimsteis in emergencies 
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